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INTRODUCTION 


Ir is never an easy task to select ten plays for inclusion 
in this annual year book of the drama in America. It 
was harder this year than usual. First, because there 
were a greater number of dramatic plays from which to 
make the selection and, second, because many of them 
were of an even merit. 

There were, according to our records, one hundred 
and ninety productions of new plays and important 
revivals made in the New York theatres between June 
15, 1922 and June 15, 1923. Of these we had our 
choice of, say, one hundred and thirty-five. 

Balancing one consideration with another we finally 
selected ten and put the others aside. “Why ten?” 
Arthur Hopkins inquired. “Why not nine? Or 
twelve?” ; 

To which we could make no more reasonable answer 
than to say that, having started with ten, we disliked 
to break the habit, also that unless a specified number 
was agreed upon the selection would lose its zest as 
a game. “Why should it be a game?” continued 
Arthur. He is a most persistent person. 

There is a strong probability, however, that our 
worthy publishers would object that more than ten 
would make too bulky a volume, and less than ten would 
be too few to satisfy our omnivorous public, which may 
be even now fairly storming the bookstalls and the 
libraries (particularly the libraries) in a mad quest for 
this, the fourth and latest issue of THE Best PLays 
series, which started in 1919-20. 

The season of 1922-23, as you will see by reference to 
the chapter devoted to a review of the season in New 
York, has been an unusual season in many ways. As 
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we look back upon it now it seems to have been an 
exceptionally clean and stimulating season. True, there 
was, for the first time within recent history, a conviction 
in court of a manager and a company of actors charged 
with the production of what a jury described as an 
obscene and immoral play. But there were very few 
plays — even of the frothy, farcical type — that so much 
as ruffled the resentment of the purists. The bedroom 
farce, for instance, was conspicuously rare, so rare that 
we cannot now recall a single lace counterpane torn 
and trampled by a wandering husband, nor a single 
picture of a worried gentleman peeking out from under 
a Fifi’s bed. 

The ten plays from which we have taken excerpts, and 
which make up the body of this volume, are, we believe, 
representative of the season’s worthiest offerings. The 
assumption of omniscience, as we have said before, is 
voluntary. We do not pretend to say there were no 
other plays just as good in the season’s list. But we 
do say that these are the ten that, to our notion, reflect 
the most credit upon the playwrights who composed 
them, the producers who staged them and the public 
that indorsed them. 

In any list of ten there are certain to be some about 
which all so-called authorities are agreed. There is, for 
example, no question this season about “Rain.” Drama- 
tized from a short story written by W. Somerset 
Maugham called “Miss Thompson” by two who were 
new to the profession of playwriting, John Colton and 
Clemence Randolph, it is readily conceded to be the 
most vitally alive and forcefully dramatic of the season’s 
plays. In the writing it lacks the finish of Galsworthy’s 
“Loyalties,” and the epigrammatic brilliance of Barry’s 
“You and J.” But for sheer drama it stands alone. 

“Loyalties,” another of those nicely balanced dramatic 
discussions, in the writing of which John Galsworthy 
excels, may have owed its New York success partly to 
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its racial conflict. But aside from an interesting theme it 
is a fine drama which quickly stabs and insistently holds 
the interest of its auditors. A sane, intelligent, humanly 
appealing story told in terms of a skillfully manipulated 
dramatic plot. And, like most of the Galsworthy output, 
it reads as well as it plays. 

“You and I” invades, in a way, a new domestic field 
in the theatre. This is frankly the story of the higher 
middle class — the $40,000-a-year, two-car folk of New 
York’s fashionable suburbs. It may be, so far as its 
dialogue is concerned, unnaturally brilliant. But it is 
basicly so human, its theme of the artist crying for 
self-expression in the soul of one who has felt, as 
the author puts it, “the heel of expediency on the neck 
of inclination,” has so general an appeal, that it has 
quickly found not only the public for which it was 
written by its young author, Philip Barry, a Yale man 
who studied drama at Harvard, but a much larger public 
than either its producers or its reviewers believed it 
would attract. 

Owen Davis’ “Icebound” represents the one-time 
author of melodramas written for the cheaper circuits 
at his recent best. He emerged a year ago with a play 
called “The Detour” that was direct and simple and 
fine. He followed it this year with a study of the coldly 
calculating home folk of his native Maine, who are 
“icebound within and without” the better part of their 
lives. This won him the Pulitzer prize of $1,000 for the 
best play of the year. It represents a long and honest 
struggle on the part of Mr. Davis, handicapped by 
his earlier successes with plays of the “Bertha the Beau- 
tiful Sewing Machine Girl” type, and, though it plays 
better than it reads, it is a fine and honest native drama. 

Channing Pollock’s “The Fool” is frankly a sermon 
play, obvious in its mechanics and simple in its text. 
The hero is a young clergyman who tries to live as 
Christ might conceivably live were he on earth today. 
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He is badgered and buffeted by the church and doubted 
by the publicans, and his greatest triumph comes through 
God’s staging a miracle to confound the sinners and 
reward a child of great faith. But for all its obvious 
adherence to theatrical conventions “The Fool” is effec- 
tive dramatic entertainment, human and sincere, and 
greatly beloved of the public it was intended to reach. 

Rachel Crothers’ “Mary the 3d” is another of this 
author’s sincere and interestingly analytical studies of 
American family life. Again the free and rebellious 
present-day flapper is her heroine, but before Mary the 
3d there were the two Marys who were her mother and 
her mother’s mother, and the contrast offered of their 
gradually changing viewpoints and methods, with the 
resulting reactions in each successive generation, is 
entertainingly set forth. Miss Crothers is inclined to 
scold a little and to view with alarm as an impatient 
outsider. But it will do neither the flappers nor the 
flappers’ mothers a bit of harm to listen to her. 

“R. U. R.” is the novelty of the list. We included 
this dramatic fantasy for the same reason that we have 
selected others of the Theatre Guild’s list of plays — 
because it best represents the taste of a theatre-going 
public that is constantly growing in America, particu- 
larly eastern America, and also because it most cred- 
itably represents the progressive continental drama. It 
is also good entertainment and, it seems to us, is as 
dramatically effective in the reading as in the playing. 

“Merton of the Movies” and “The Old Soak” are 
representative American comedies which justify their 
popularity with the people. “Merton,” sifted through 
three bright minds, cleverly satirizes the reactions of 
native youth to the lure of the movies, and tells a 
simple, human, amusing story doing it. 

“The Qld Soak” perfectly represents that typically 
American comedy drama in which the central character 
is the whole show because of the gentle humor, the 
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quaint philosophy and the major virtues he commands 
to offset a certain definite but harmless shiftlessness and 
weakness of character. Rip Van Winkle was such a 
character, and Old Bill Jones of “Lightnin’” another. 
The statistical record of the season again covers such 
facts as we believe theatre followers of the country will 
be interested in knowing. There are paragraphed synop- 
ses of nearly two hundred plays, with the casts of the 
companies playing them in New York, and the usual bio- 
graphical data concerning the better known players. 
The success of the three previous issues of THE BEsT 
Pays encourages us to think these volumes are proving 
helpful as a record and interesting as a reminder of what 
the theatre has offered for the entertainment of play- 
goers in the seasons covered. The satisfaction of think- 
ing so, at least, lessens the burdens of compilation. 


Forest Hills, L. I. 
June, 1923. 
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THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


IF the particular theatrical season of which this 
volume is a record does not recommend itself to future 
historians of the theatre as the most notable of a 
generation, it should at least be given credit for being 
the first theatrical season in a generation that has not 
been described as “the worst in years.” 

It has been the writer’s experience that theatrical 
seasons, taken by and large, average pretty evenly. 
There are usually three or four outstanding dramatic 
successes to which we delight to point with pride, a 
dozen individual achievements in characterization that 
serve to hearten both actors and critics, and enough 
musical comedy successes to satisfy the demand of those 
wearied merchants whom tradition credits with the sup- 
port of the more trivial entertainment of the playhouse. 

But it happens that, in addition to these familiar 
virtues, the current season can boast an event or two of 
first importance to the theatre the like of which even 
the old-timers cannot recall. 

It will be remembered, for one thing, as the season 
in which no less than five Shakespearean revivals, so 
cast and staged as to command the interest and the 
respect of a public that has long flouted Shakespeare, 
were prominent on Broadway. 

Two of the five—those popularized by Jane Cowl’s 
Juliet and John Barrymore’s Hamlet—ran over a 
hundred performances each, and a third, “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” with David Warfield as Shylock, 
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reached ninety-two. True, the other two, Ethel Barry- 
more’s revival of “Romeo and Juliet,” and the National 
Theatre production of “As You Like It,” ran faster 
toward the storehouse than they did toward a record, 
but they were worthy productions for all that. 

The season of 1922-23 will also be _ historically 
checked as that in which the Moscow Art Theatre Com- 
pany first visited these shores. No dramatic importation 
within this generation’s memory has created the stir 
the Muscovites caused, nor the comment. 

They naturally aroused great excitement among the 
thousands of Russians and their descendants now resident 
in New York. They stirred up the native play reviewers, 
who saw in their perfect ensemble playing evidences of 
the triumph of art over commercialism in the theatre. 
American actors and actresses became quite emotional in 
their admiration for the perfect “team work” of the 
visitors, and, finally, that large section of the lay public 
that is spontaneously affected by anything new and 
strange in the theatre arose, as the comedian says, “in 
a mess,” and applauded wildly. 

As a result the Russians were pretty generously 
praised and, in many instances, foolishly overpraised, 
in spite of which their success was honestly earned. 
Having played the roles they presented here for a quar- 
ter century they have naturally attained a smoothness 
and perfection in characterization the actors of other 
nationalities would find it difficult to duplicate without 
similar training. And the fact that they played exclu- 
sively in Russian severely handicapped their critics. 
Taking their art more seriously these players were never 
inclined to cheat their audiences. But if they had been 
so inclined we doubt if any of their local critics could 
have caught them at it. 

Aside from these unusual happenings the season was 
not distinguished by other outstanding events which we 
now recall. The summer period, between June 15 and 
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the first weeks of August, offered little worth mention- 
ing. There were two new colored vaudevilles, “Strut 
Miss Lizzie” and “The Plantation Revue,” seeking to 
trade on the popularity of the successful “Shuffle 
Along,” but neither got far. Michio Itow, a Japanese 
dancer, evolved an artistic mixture of dance, song and 
scenic art and took it to Richard G. Herndon for pro- 
duction. Mr. Herndon thought it might go if there were 
something in it to attract the less artistic element among 
summer playgoers. He thereupon engaged Raymond 
Hitchcock to combine forces with Mr. Itow and between 
them they produced a “Pinwheel Revue.” There was, 
however, too much Hitchcock for the followers of Itow, 
and too much art for the followers of the ubiquitous 
“Hitchy.” The “Pinwheel” whizzed wheezily for a 
week or two and was dead. Revised later in its original 
Itow form it enjoyed another fitful run, while Mr. 
Hitchcock took his portion of the entertainment into 
vaudeville. 

A late June production was Georg Kaiser’s “From 
Morn to Midnight,” done originally as a subscribers’ 
treat by the Theatre Guild. It proved sufficiently popu- 
lar and inexpensive to suggest a regular engagement in 
an uptown theatre. Frank Reicher was the producer 
and played the leading part. He took charge of the 
moving and the play had a six-week run at the Frazee. 

August was less active than Augusts have been, re- 
vealing but fifteen new plays in its thirty-one days. 
But several of these were good. Don Marquis’ “The 
Old Soak,” for one, started the twenty-second and ran 
through the season, for reasons you may be able to 
detect in the excerpts from the dialogue printed else- 
where in this volume. Being still under the influence 
of the mystery play craze we also had “Whispering 
Wires” and “The Monster” served early in the month. 
“Whispering Wires,’ an ingenious and shivery melo- 
drama in which an unlucky gentleman is killed by tele- 
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phone, caught the crowd’s fancy and ran through the 
season. 

Frances Starr made an early season bid for favor 
with an amusing light comedy called “Shore Leave,” 
which David Belasco staged attractively at the Lyceum. 
It ran for one hundred and fifty-one performances, but 
just missed being as popular a success as Miss Starr 
had hoped for. George White, later than usual with 
his annual “Scandals,” came in the twenty-eighth and 
stayed for ten weeks, and there was a satirical comedy, 
“The Torchbearers,” written by George Kelly, an author 
of vaudeville sketches, that started off with such a rush 
it seemed destined for a season’s run. It made good- 
natured sport of the affectation and pose cluttering up 
certain phases of the Little Theatre Movement, which 
limited its appeal, however, and though it lasted through 
one hundred and thirty performances in New York, it 
was not as sound a hit as anticipated. 

Two of the outstanding successes of the month were 
George Cohan’s amusing comedy exaggeration of stage 
Englishmen and stage Americans, “So This Is London,” 
which is at the moment threatening to continue through 
the summer, and a musical piece, “The Gingham Girl,” 
which was popular from August till May. “The Woman 
Who Laughed” laughed only for two weeks, a movie 
melodrama called “Lights Out” flickered and failed after 
a ten-day struggle and “Fools Errant,” a well-written but 
somewhat studiedly conversational drama by Louis Evan 
Shipman, editor of Life, remained for eight weeks. 

September was a busy theatre month, as usual, with 
twenty-three new plays offered. In the list were several 
that lived up to their fulsome heralding, which is the 
supreme test, and a number that were rather sensational 
upsets. John Galsworthy’s “Loyalties” was not pro- 
duced until late in the month, but it was for many 
weeks thereafter one of the much-discussed hits of the 
year. It moved on to Chicago after two hundred and 
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twenty-one performances on Broadway. Ina Claire and 
Bruce McRae helped to make “The Awful Truth” one 
of the pleasantest of the season’s light comedies, and a 
rather vivid melodrama, “East of Suez,” was played 
successfully until Florence Reed, the star, quarrelled with 
the producer, A. H. Woods, and withdrew from the cast. 

The upsets included Avery Hopwood’s “Why Men 
Leave Home,” one of the best of his comedies killed, 
wise showmen say, by the title; “The Endless Chain,” 
written by another usually dependable author of plays, 
James Forbes, which failed after forty showings; “Spite 
Corner,” which Frank Craven and John Golden had 
hoped would be another “First Year,” but which gave 
up after three months; “Rose Bernd,” a somber study 
from the German which Ethel Barrymore’s fine charac- 
terization of the heroine could not carry past its eleventh 
week, and “La Tendresse,” which even the combined 
strength of Henry Miller and Ruth Chatterton could not 
force through to a success. 

This same month the Selwyns scored a Broadway 
failure with “The Exciters,” William Harris, Jr., another 
with “Banco,” and Sam H. Harris one with “It’ $a Boy,” 
by the author of “Six Cylinder Love,” which ran through 
the previous season. And each of them was sure of 
success. There were two or three musical shows that 
were well liked, notably one by Eddie Dowling, a recruit 
from vaudeville, called “Sally, Irene and Mary,” and 
the annual “Greenwich Village Follies,” which played 
practically through the season. ~ 

There were more successes than failures in October, 
or at least as many. These included Channing Pollock’s 
“The Fool,” Austin Strong’s “Seventh Heaven,” Irving 
Berlin’s Besond “Music Box Revue,” the cae Guild’s 
“R. U. R.,” the Shuberts’ “Lady in Ermine,” and another 
novel mystery, “The Last Warning.” These all ran 
through until spring. “The Boel: ” which we have 
included in this volume, was slow to start, but gained 
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a mighty impetus as it went along, and now promises 
to continue indefinitely; “Seventh Heaven” has an 
advance sale that will carry it through till fall and 
“The Music Box Revue” will likely play on until its 
successor is ready for rehearsals in October. 

The newly organized Equity Players, whose advent as 
producers signalized the first attempt of actors to main- 
tain their own theatre, began their season at the Forty- 
Eighth Street Theatre with a creditable production of a 
Spanish melodrama called “Malvaloca.” Jane Cowl 
played the heroine, but no one appeared to care par- 
ticularly for the play. This reception momentarily 
depressed, but fortunately it did not seriously dishearten, 
the producers. 

Grace George, having had some success with “The 
Nest,” translated another Geraldy drama from the 
French, which she called “To Love,” and staged it with 
herself, Norman Trevor and Robert Warwick playing 
the three parts. The crowd voted it tiresome. W. A. 
Brady brought “The Insect Comedy,” by the brothers 
Kapek of Czechoslovakia, over from Prague, renamed it 
“The World We Live In,” gave it a handsome production 
and kept it playing for three months. “Six Characters 
in Search of an Author,” a Pirandello novelty from 
Italy, was produced by Brock Pemberton to confound 
the morons, which it did. It was not, however, much 
of a financial success. 

November is quite frequently the banner month of 
the theatrical year in the number and quality of its offer- 
ings. Producers who have what they consider a par- 
ticularly good piece of theatrical property usually hold 
it until November. They argue, or so we assume, that 
by that time the summer vacationists are home and more 
or less settled in their minds, and that the first chill of 
winter has suggested the comfort of indoor amusements. 
There may be, however, a definite bond between tem- 
perature and temperament. 
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This particular November brought “Rain,” the 
supreme dramatic triumph of the year, also “Merton 
of the Movies,” one of the big comedy successes, and 
John Barrymore’s “Hamlet,” which started such an 
interesting revival of Shakespearean plays as New York 
has not boasted in a generation. There was a weighty 
drama from the French called “The Love Child” that 
continued for one hundred and seventy-one perform- 
ances and two music plays that ran through the season, 
George Cohan’s “Little Nelly Kelly” and a tuneful 
version of Frank Craven’s “Too Many Cooks” renamed 
“Up She Goes.” 

On the other hand there were several spectacular 
failures. 

“The 49ers,” so called both because they performed on 
Forty-ninth Street, in the Punch and Judy Theatre, and 
sought to discover gold in a new form of revue, lasted 
only two weeks, even though they were backed by the 
wits of the town and country. Contributors to their 
program, which was a jumble of satires, burlettas and 
spoken pieces, included Ring Lardner, Montague Glass, 
Heywood Broun, Franklin P. Adams, George Kaufman, 
Marc Connelly and Robert Benchley, and they had such 
gifted players in the first cast as May Irwin, Roland 
Young, Beryl Mercer, Sidney Toler and Denman Maley. 
It was a clever program, but the multitude sniffed and 
would have none of it. 

There was a melodrama called “The Bootleggers,” 
aiming to expose and satirize the failure of the law’s 
representatives to keep the city dry, which exploded 
after four weeks, and “The ‘Romantic Age,” a fine bit 
of sentiment, by A. A. Milne, lasted no longer. 

The Equity Players, rebounding from their first fail- 
ure, offered an upstanding American drama called 
“Hospitality” as their second bill, but because it was 
ruthlessly true to the home life it depicted, and not 
particularly pleasant entertainment, the crowd failed to 
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support it and it was withdrawn after six weeks. The 
Theatre Guild also suffered a failure with a Milne 
comedy, “The Lucky One,” which had one or two fine 
scenes but was, in the main, one of those intelligent, 
well-played, but depressing family dramas the American 
playgoer seldom approves. “The Texas Nightingale,” 
a brightly written history of a temperamental Texas 
prima donna, written by Zoé Akins, was rather sadly 
cast and never quite human, passing out after four 
forced weeks, and “The Bunch and Judy” was the first 
of the elaborately staged Dillingham music pieces to 
suffer defeat at the Globe. 

David Warfield arrived in December with “The 
Merchant of Venice,” and before the month was over 
Ethel Barrymore had tried her “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Neither of these fine players was particularly happy in 
these Shakespearean adventures. Warfield was accepted 
as an intelligent and interesting Shylock and racially 
a striking type. He also gave technically a finished and 
often a moving performance. But he fell below those 
standards of greatness with which tradition has credited 
former interpreters of the réle and his public’s support 
was not what had been expected. Ninety performances 
and he sent the handsome Belasco production to the 
storehouse to await next season’s tour, when “The 
Merchant” may be played alone, or included in a reper- 
toire of revivals. 

Miss Barrymore had planned to play Rosalind in 
“As You Like it,” but suddenly changed her mind and 
substituted “Romeo and Juliet.” It was one of those 
unfortunate quick decisions that frequently affect the 
whole course of a player’s career. Miss Barrymore’s 
Juliet, often beautifully and sympathetically read, 
lacked the magic touch of youth or any simulated spirit 
of youth. The company, taking its cue as to mood and 
pace from her, consequently gave a heavy and unin- 
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spired performance. Four weeks later the revival was 
withdrawn, a failure. 

It was in December, too, that the Selwyns came a 
cropper with their imported production, “Johannes 
Kreisler,” in which an attempt was made to reproduce 
the shifting scenes of the movies in an acted drama. 
There were fifty odd scenes shown on a variety of 
stages, and through these a large company, headed by 
Jacob Ben-Ami, raced breathlessly. Whatever values 
the drama may have had were completely lost in the 
jumble of scenic novelties. 

This was the month, too, that “The God of Venge- 
ance,” later to be declared a vicious and immoral play 
by a jury in court and withdrawn by court order, was 
first shown in Greenwich Village, where it ran for eleven 
weeks before the outraged authorities discovered it. The 
conviction of its producer and chief actors served to 
lessen the agitation favoring the appointment of a play 
censor. It also put a fear of the law in the hearts of 
several other producers given to taking chances with 
plays of questionable character. 

“Secrets,” a stimulating drama for the sentimentalists, 
started in December and, partly because Margaret 
Lawrence gave a superb performance as its heroine, ran 
through until June, and Peggy Wood found a winning 
music play in “The Clinging-Vine,” the book of which 
was written by Zelda Sears, for many years a favorite 
comedienne. The popular Fay Bainter, back after 
countless performances in “East Is West,” could not 
pull “The Lady Cristilinda” past its fourth week, 
though it was in many ways excellent entertainment, and 
the happy authors of “Irene” failed to score with a 
sister music play called “Glory.” 

The third Equity play was a divorce comedy entitled 
“Why Not?” written by Jesse Lynch Williams (who 
won the Pulitzer prize in 1918 with “Why Marry?”) and 
it proved not only the best, but the most popular of the 
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actors’ selections, continuing for one hundred and 
twenty-three performances before it was closed. There 
was also a colorful Mexican drama called “Gringo,” 
well written by Sophie Treadwell, which was played 
for five weeks, and another of those “La Tosca” variants 
in which a reckless roué pursues a frightened heroine 
about a locked room, tearing her gown from off her 
shoulder and leering unthinkable things at her, until 
his heart valves close up. This one was called “The 
Masked Woman,” and Helen MacKellar and Lowell 
Sherman, adept at this sort of thing, played in it for 
one hundred and seventeen performances. 

Other December incidents were the appearance of 
Miss Billie Burke in a gorgeous setting arranged for 
her by her husband; Florenz Ziegfeld, and a pleasant 
but unimportant little play by Booth Tarkington called 
“Rose Briar,” and the production by the Theatre Guild 
of Claudel’s “The Tidings Brought to Mary.” This 
was an impressive but somber miracle play that con- 
tinued for four weeks. Leo Ditrichstein also came in 
from the road with Ben Hecht’s “The Egotist,” but 
only stayed six weeks, which may have been Mr. 
Hecht’s fault, or Mr. Ditrichstein’s, or ours. 

January was distinguished by the arrival of the 
Moscow Art Theatre troupe, before mentioned, under the 
somewhat excited chaperonage of Morris Gest. The 
early performances, the first week being devoted to 
“Tsar Fyodor,” were jammed with the élite, not to over- 
look the bon ton, among the city’s playgoers. When 
the first curiosity was satisfied, there was still an 
enormous Russian and Russian-American public to be 
taken care of, with the result that the Muscovites 
probably played to more real money during their 
engagement in America than in all the twenty-five years 
of their life at the home theatre in Moscow. They 
toured as far west as Chicago and came back for a 
farewell four weeks in New York before sailing for home. 
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It was in January that “Will Shakespeare,” written by 
Clemence Dane, whose “Bill of Divorcement” had been 
so successful the season before, was produced by 
Winthrop Ames. Beautifully written and handsomely 
staged though it was, the big public would have none 
of “Will Shakespeare,” probably because it gave the 
impression of being more historical than human. It also 
exploded a generally accepted tradition that young 
Will’s romance with Ann Hathaway was, sentimentally, 
a pleasantly romantic affair, and concluded eloquently 
as an impressive glorification of England which lost 
something of patriotic appeal in America. Whatever 
the cause, neither the fine speeches of the author nor 
the inspiring performance of Haidee Wright as Queen 
Elizabeth could save it, and after ten weeks of partly 
forced business it was. withdrawn. 

This was the month of Jane Cowl’s appearance as 
Juliet, and the triumph of the Klauber-Selwyn produc- 
tion of the Shakespearean love tragedy. Everything 
that was heavy and slow-paced about the ill-fated 
Barrymore production was here spirited and youthful. 
The young people of the cast, the Romeo(Rollo Peters), 
the Mercutio, the County Paris and all the roisterers of 
Verona were young in fact. As a result the tragedy 
became the liveliest of melodramas and the audiences 
rose to it with enthusiasm. This, added to the fact 
that Miss Cowl is easily the most beautiful and most 
gifted of the Juliets of our day, carried the production 
through one hundred and sixty performances at the 
Henry Miller Theatre. With Juliet as the cornerstone 
of the classical repertoire she now plans to build up 
(she will add Shakespeare’s Cleopatra and Viola next 
season), there is every reason to expect this actress 
will, within the next decade, take position as the first 
actress of the native theatre. 

This same month “Polly Preferred,” a lively and 
amusing comedy of the motion picture world, with 
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Genevieve Tobin playing the heroine, earned a popular 
success; there was a comedy called “Give and Take,” 
with the comedians Louis Mann and George Sidney as 
rival partners in a fruit canning business; a successful 
musical comedy called “Caroline,” with Tessa Kosta, 
produced by the Shuberts, and Guthrie McClintic tried 
a homely and true little American comedy by Lewis 
Beach called “A Square Peg,” which deserved success, 
it seemed to us, but missed it, probably because it was 
another of those unpleasantly analytical domestic 
dramas that depress the other “square pegs” who see 
them. 

Three of the plays that we have chosen for the ten best 
of this volume were produced in February. The first 
was Owen Davis’ “Icebound,” which won the Pulitzer 
prize; the second, Philip Barry’s “You and I,” which 
would have made a strong bid for that honor if we 
had been one of the Pulitzer committee, and the third, 
Rachel Crothers’ observant criticism of modern family 
life, called “Mary the 3d.” 

Ethel Barrymore, who refused to be whipped by the 
failure of her Juliet, returned to the sort of comedy 
she does best in a play by Alfred Sutro called “The 
Laughing Lady,” and was immediately re-established 
in the hearts of her adoring public. The Theatre Guild 
produced the weird and undramatic Ibsen poem, “Peer 
Gynt”; the Kennedys, Edith Wynne and Charles Rann, 
re-emerged at a series of special matinées, playing a 
miracle play written by Mr. Kennedy called “The 
Chastening”’; and Laurette Taylor took a glorious tumble 
in a piece made from Fanny Hurst’s “Humoresque.” 
Miss Taylor’s performance as a Jewish mother was a fine 
bit of characterization, but the Jews did not think she 
was Jewish and the Irish did not admire her for trying 
to be. “Humoresque”’ lasted but four weeks. 

March brought “Roger Bloomer,” a weirdly impres- 
sionistic drama of adolescence written in the continental 
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manner by John Howard Lawson, a young American of 
Jewish parentage. The Equity Players courageously 
staged it with a good cast and with many scenes skill- 
fully manipulated. But the public was never quite 
able to grasp the idea that struggled for expression 
through the play and it was soon withdrawn. Later it 
was revived in Greenwich Village and continued there 
for a month or six weeks. 

There was disappointment this month in the quick 
failure of Sacha Guitry’s “Pasteur,” which Henry Miller 
produced at the Empire. A fine play, historical, bio- 
graphical and frequently dramatic, but, foreign to 
American playgoers, to whom Pasteur was little more 
than a name. Mr. Miller gave in the titular réle as 
fine a performance as he has ever given in his long 
career, but still there was no response at the box office, 
and two weeks later “Pasteur” was gone. 

Lowell Sherman, having suffered senility and heart fail- 
ure in “The Masked Woman,” took to drugs in “Morphia” 
and increased the good impression he lately has been 
making as a character actor with a future. David 
Belasco brought Lionel Atwill in from the road with 
a Guitry comedy called “The Comedian,” quite actorish, 
having to do with the love adventures of an aging 
matinée idol, but interesting and well played. It stayed 
on for eleven weeks. 

The Theatre Guild produced “The Adding Machine,” 
written by the Elmer Rice who wrote “On Trial,” 
another impressionistic study on an American theme — 
that of the overworked, underpaid, socially rebellious 
unfortunates whose mental sufferings through the daily 
grind are as likely as not to drive them to murder. 
The hero of this adventure, killing his employer, is 
executed, passes on to the Elysian Fields, finds them 
not altogether to his liking and is finally ejected from 
heaven and sent back to earth that his soul may be more 
fully seasoned. 
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Producer Brady imported a Pinero fantasy written 
in the Barrie manner, called “The Enchanted Cottage,” 
wherein, through the eyes of love, the ugly and mis- 
shapen see themselves not as they are but as they would 
like to be. It was a shade too fine for the crowd and 
ran but eight weeks. Pauline Frederick, hugely success- 
ful with an artificial play called “The Guilty One” 
on the road, brought it to Broadway and was a four- 
week failure, despite the interest her picture following 
took in her appearance in the flesh. 

April brought Cyril Maude over from London in a 
machine-cut dramatization of “If Winter Comes,” in 
which bungling Mark Sabre got on Mabel Sabre’s nerves 
in the first act, went to war and came home again 
in the second, protected Effie Bright and her child in the 
third, was tried and tortured by the coroner’s jury 
in the fourth, and finally rewarded with the love of 
Lady Tybar. The book’s public, added to that which 
rightly holds Mr. Maude a most engaging comedian, 
kept the Hutchinson story going for five weeks, at 
the end of which time Mr. Maude produced a new 
comedy called “Aren’t We All?” by Frederick Lons- 
dale. This one scored the biggest success the comedian 
has had in America since his “Grumpy” days. 

Alice Brady, returning from the cinema fields to 
try a melodrama called “Zander the Great” at the 
Empire, with the idea of establishing it for picture use 
later, awoke the morning after the first performance 
to find herself with a popular play on her hands. 
Being the simple and theatrically effective story of a 
motherly maid servant who adopts a baby boy and 
travels with him in a flivver across country in search 
of his lost father, “Zander” quickly found an inter- 
ested public, and is likely to run through the summer. 

Otherwise the month revealed little of interest except 
the sincere attempt of Augustus Thomas to interest the 
Producing Managers’ Association in a National Theatre 
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movement. They gave him $25,000 to work with and 
he produced “As You Like It” with a cast headed by 
Marjorie Rambeau, A. E. Anson, Ian Keith, Margola 
Gillmore and many others. But the conditions were not 
right and the venture failed. On the twenty-third the 
Theatre Guild made its last production of the season 
with Shaw’s “The Devil’s Disciple,” which pleased the 
subscribers and continued well into the summer. 

May was livelier than usual, thanks largely to the 
continued cool weather. There were eighteen new pro- 
ductions and important revivals, which is an unusual 
number for what is practically the closing month of 
the season. 

An interesting incident was a Little Theatre tourna- 
ment, organized by Walter Hartwig and indorsed by 
the Drama League of New York. Twenty Little Theatre 
units from the Metropolitan district, having their home 
theatres within twenty miles of Manhattan, took part, 
each paying an entrance fee and presenting its best 
one-act play. Four plays were given each night for 
five nights. A committee then selected the three con- 
sidered best and these were repeated at the Saturday 
matinée and given prizes of $100 each. They were 
played again Saturday night and the best of the three 
was awarded a David Belasco trophy, which is to be 
retained for a year. The tournament, it is expected, will 
be an annual affair. 

The Ethiopian Art Theatre of Chicago also tried to 
interest Broadway in its work this month, presenting 
“Salome,” “The Chip Woman’s Fortune” and “The 
Comedy of Errors” at the Frazee Theatre. The colored 
players were graciously received by small audiences and 
generous critics, but only stayed two weeks. It ap- 
peared a general impression that the Ethiopian artists, 
to. be assured of success, will have to divide their 
repertoire — presenting negro folk plays, which they 
do admirably, for the entertainment of white audiences, 
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and making such selections from the white man’s drama 
as may appeal to them for presentation in their own 
theatres for their own people. 

The Equity Players, facing a deficit at the end of 
their experimental season in play production, staged 
all-star revivals of Sheridan’s “The Rivals” and Paul 
Kester’s “Sweet Nell of Old Drury,” thus recovering a 
part of their losses. Laurette Taylor was the volunteer 
heroine of “Sweet Nell,” and Francis Wilson the Acres 
of “The Rivals.” “Sun Up,” a Carolina folk play, 
attracted favorable attention as the month closed, being 
tentatively tried and found worthy. 

The Players’ Club, continuing its recently inaugurated 
custom of reviving a classic once a year, staged “The 
School for Scandal” for the good of the drama and 
the treasury of the club. Ethel Barrymore was the 
Lady Teazle, John Drew the Sir Peter and the Surfaces 
were played by McKay Morris and Charles Richman. It 
was a stunning cast and the revival was both socially 
and financially successful. 

Finally came “The Passing Show of 1923” at the 
Winter Garden and the season, so far as this record 
goes, which is to June 15, was closed. An unusually 
good season, as intimated, with one hundred and ninety 
Bey! to its credit and a higher percentage of hits than 
usual, 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 
By SHEPPARD BUTLER 
Dramatic Editor Chicago Tribune 


THE outstanding thing about the “best plays of 1922- 
1923” in Chicago is that there were no “best plays.” No 
play of serious import or striking value as entertainment 
made any deep impression on the midwest metropolis; 
none attained the degree of appreciation that was 
expected for it. Chicago audiences were perverse, and a 
disappointment. So, since Mr. Mantle in a previous 
volume has indicated that his title might properly read 
“The Best of the Successful Plays,” the paradoxical sen- 
tence which opens this paragraph would seem to stand. 

Consider what happened to Clemence Dane’s “A Bill 
of Divorcement,” a somber thing, no doubt, but as fine 
and forceful and compact a drama as reached Chicago 
during the year. It languished for a fortnight of its 
original engagement and then was ordered out of the 
theater which it occupied. Allan Pollock, its chief 
player, believed in it, however; he bought the produc- 
tion, brought it back to town after a week elsewhere, and 
installed it on his own hook in a little upstairs out-of- 
the-way playhouse, determined to prove that it would find 
an audience. He hung on doggedly for seven weeks, 
losing all the time, and finally gave it up. It was a 
brave and pitiful adventure — on the human side rather 
the most arresting event of the season. 

Galsworthy’s keen play of “Loyalties” had a sorry 
time of it, too. There was no one to come to its rescue, 
as Pollock tried to do for “Divorcement,” and _ it 
remained but four weeks, to meager patronage. Two or 
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three visiting producers happened to be in Chicago when 
“Loyalties” left, and contemplated the catastrophe at 
close range. They threw up their hands in despair, 
professing themselves completely at a loss as to what the 
provinces want. 

Frank Craven’s capital comedy, “The First Year,” 
came loaded with hosannas from the high places in the 
east, and had an odd experience. The piece settled 
down to stay out the season, but it soon appeared that 
something was wrong. The expected capacity audiences 
didn’t materialize. At another theater Winchell Smith 
and Tom Cushing’s “Thank-U,” which New York had 
found no great shakes of an entertainment, was running 
along coincidently and to steady profit. The two plays, 
vaguely similar in content (both were “small town” 
comedies) and sponsored by the same manager, 
developed a race, with the wiseacres eagerly watching. 
And the lowly “Thank-U” remained twenty-two weeks to 
“The First Year’s” eighteen! 

So it was with most of the things which trailed clouds 
of glory into the loop. Not all the New York successes 
were failures here; some had sizable runs. But in no 
case did the Chicago public perform according to Hoyle. 
It was most disturbingly oblivious to the fiat that a 
Broadway triumph means a triumph everywhere else. 

Ernest Truex went away broken-hearted because “Six- 
Cylinder Love” had only indifferent success. Miss 
Helen Hayes told me “it made her so mad” that people 
didn’t come to see “To the Ladies!” The blithe comedy 
of “Kempy” managed only six weeks. “Bulldog 
Drummond,” with H. B. Warner playing the title réle 
vastly better than another played it in New York, had 
forty-eight performances. ‘wo months more than satis- 
fied the demand for Mr. Arliss and “The Green God- 
dess,” and Mr. Drew and Mrs. Carter, with Somerset 
Maugham’s “The Circle,” outstayed their welcome in 
the same period. Four weeks sufficed for Milne’s “The 
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Dover Road”; Andreyev’s fantastically lovely “He Who 
Gets Slapped” lingered twice as long, with Richard 
Bennett scolding scant audiences in curtain speeches 
every night. 

Without doubt an inhospitable and _ perplexing 
season, disturbingly provocative of speculation as to 
why it was so. The managers pondered this reason and 
that, coming upon nothing definite except in one direc- 
tion. They encountered a suddenly increased and 
articulate resentment over the matter of altered casts. 
“He Who Gets Slapped,” for example, brought a large 
company of players wherein Mr. Bennett himself was 
the only one of the original group. Every réle except 
that of the title was played by a substitute. Those who 
saw the Theater Guild’s fine presentation in New York 
will have an inkling of what the change must have 
meant. 

This, of course, was an extreme case. Most of the 
managers played fair, but some of the innocent suffered 
with the guilty. 

Still, there were successes. If “Loyalties’” unhappy 
four weeks seems a reproach to Chicago, contemplate 
the heartening case of Mr. John Willard’s “The Cat and 
the Canary.” It came at the beginning of September 
and stayed the season through — thirty-six rousing 
weeks, the longest run of the year. To be sure, the 
piece was more a compendium of tricks and surprises, 
in the manner of Hanlon’s “Superba,” than a serious 
venture in playwriting. But it was a play. 

And there was William Hodge. He wrote a long- 
winded amd saccharine treatise on right living, called 
“For All of Us,” brought it to town, and was egre- 
giously laughed at for his pains. The play seemed 
doomed; those who owned the theater in which it 
was housed wanted Mr. Hodge to take it away. 

He demurred. A manufacturer from Elgin, he said, 
had seen “For All of Us” and wanted to bring his 
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employees in a body to be edified and uplifted as he 
had been. A minister was preaching the play to his 
flock; an old lady had loved it. So Hodge ignored 
the critics and other hard-boiled frequenters of the 
showshops, and went after the church folk, the patrons 
of lectures, and those who, in other centers, keep the 
Chautauquas prosperous. He built up a following of 
his own, achieved the second longest run of the season 
(twenty-eight weeks), and took oodles of money away 
with him. When Channing Pollock’s “The Fool’ comes 
to Chicago it may find a town that doesn’t need any 
further regenerating at all. 

To get down to statistics, the year brought Chicago 
eighty-seven entertainments in its standard theaters. Of 
these sixty-five were dramatic and twenty-two of the 
musical variety. It is noticeable that the proportion 
of plays steadily increases year by year, while the 
number of musical shows diminishes. Last season there 
were forty-nine plays and twenty-nine diversions with 
tunes. Evidently the expense of venturing this far 
from home with a musical production causes the 
managers to stop and ponder. 

In the matter of plays, however, the entrepreneurs 
have been showing a sudden and rather startling affec- 
tion for the city by the lake. Not only have they sent 
their New York successes; after neglecting us for years 
as a scene of theatrical experiment, they have come back 
with a rush to seek our opinion on new offerings. Of 
the season’s sixty-five plays, twenty-four had their first 
important showing here. 

This was pleasant, but not an unmixed blessing for the 
playgoer, for, as usually happens, the experiments 
yielded rather more chaff than wheat. There are 
certain advantages, in the theater, in sitting at the second 
table. You are not offered so many bad plays. 

The first venture of any consequence was the staging 


of “The Guilty One,” for Miss Pauline Frederick. 
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This was a lurid, emotional affair which kept Miss 
Frederick wringing her hands over a murder for two 
hours and a half, only to be brought up with a bang 
against a trick ending. It was rather a silly play, but 
the movie fans adored seeing the star “in person,” and 
both here and in the towns to which she afterward went 
Miss Frederick did measurably well. 

Leo Ditrichstein came next, bringing the play by Ben 
Hecht, Chicago novelist and ex-newspaper man, which, 
after much travail of spirit, they decided to call “Under 
False Pretenses.”” New York saw it later as “The 
Egotist.” Came then Zoé Akins, with a comedy entitled 
“Greatness” and Miss Jobyna Howland to play its lead- 
ing role, and that, too, went valiantly to New York, with 
its name changed to “The Texas Nightingale.” The 
Hecht play was treated gently here; Miss Akins’ piece 
was an abject failure. Neither seems to have caused 
any profound stir in New York, though I am told 
certain critics still mutter in their sleep that “A Texas 
Nightingale” was a great comedy. 

Miss Nance O’Neil, faithful to Jacinto Benavento 
since her success with “The Passion Flower,” tried 
another of the Spaniard’s plays, “Field of Ermine.” 
This proved tiresome and ineffective, and was quickly 
discarded. 

Miss Elsie Ferguson submitted James Bernard Fagan’s 
“The Wheel of Life” in January, but it brought her 
no great happiness. Here she plunged into melodra- 
matic adventures in India, designed apparently to have 
an atmospheric vividness like that of Mr. Archer’s 
“The Green Goddess.” The play, however, lacks the 
snap and crackle and drive of “The Green Goddess”; 
where it should be stirring, it is somber and turgid 
in its effect. Its theme is illicit romance, culminated 
at a moment when both parties are beleaguered in a 
remote mountain fastness and expect to die. It may be 
rewritten for a New York showing in the fall. 
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Saddest of the unfortunate experiments here to be 
recorded is, I should say, that of Mrs. Fiske with 
“The Dice of the Gods.” Its central figure, that of a 
blithe and witty aristocrat fallen into seedy circum- 
stances through the ravages of the morphine habit, was 
a characterization of blinding brilliance in the actress’ 
hands. But a central figure is not enough, and the 
fabric of the play which surrounded it fell woefully 
apart. No doubt suspecting this, Mrs. Fiske never- 
theless journeyed on from Chicago to New York. And 
“The Dice of the Gods” is now a memory. 

The month of February seemed to mark a turning 
point in the fortune which attended dramatic initiative 
here. Better things began to come. 

A new play called “Peter Weston” arrived, with 
Frank Keenan, reclaimed from the films, as its star. It 
is the work of Frank Dazey and Leighton Osmun (the 
former is a son of the Dazey who wrote “In Old Ken- 
tucky”) and tells in conventionally theatrical fashion 
the story of a granite-souled father whose iron will 
leads him to blundering disaster when a series of 
calamities overtakes his children. The play is old- 
fashioned, melodramatic, and a little preposterous; its 
value lies in the opportunities it gives for forthright, 
thumping histrionism. An excellent company took full 
advantage of these in Chicago, with Mr. Keenan carry- 
ing things to a terrific finish in a final scene of col- 
lapse and spiritual breakdown closely akin to that 
played by Lionel Barrymore in “The Claw.”, Of the 
two, Mr. Keenan’s, I think, was the more human and 
therefore the more stirring performance. “Peter 
Weston” ran twelve weeks, until summer drove it away, 
and high hopes are held for its future. 

March brought Samuel Shipman’s “The Crooked 
Square,” something about the wicked lure of Broad- 
way, full of dependable incitements to laughter and 
tears and centering upon a hapless maiden from the 
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country, acted here by Miss Constance Binney. Chicago 
was noncommittal about “The Crooked Square”; 
Mr. Shipman will see what New York thinks in the 
fall — without Miss Binney’s assistance. 

“Two Fellows anda Girl,” an airy comedy by 
Vincent Lawrence, also was disclosed in March. It 
is light of texture and its title is sufficiently descrip- 
tive, since it has to do with courtship, marriage, and 
a droll disposition of the eternal triangle. Good acting 
carried it quickly into favor and its owner, Mr. George 
M. Cohan, thinks that he has in it a highly valuable 
property. 

Close on the heels of the Lawrence comedy came 
“Light Wines and Beer,” Aaron Hoffman’s contri- 
bution to the irreverent literature about Mr. Volstead 
and his works. This is a happy frameup, not to be 
taken too seriously as drama, involving the adventures 
of two saloonkeepers, one of whom becomes a pros- 
perous bootlegger while the other finds penury and 
Pharisaical satisfaction in “dry” fanaticism. Joseph 
Cawthorn and George Bickel were the protagonists of 
the fable in Chicago, which explains what kind of a 
play it is. Cawthorn has left the cast, but there will 
be somebody else. Also, there will be a new title — 
probably “The Good Old Days.” 

In April Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson’s 
“Bristol Glass” was produced, with Frank McGlynn, 
Gregory Kelly, and Miss Ruth Gordon in the roles of 
chief importance. The comedy has a Maine setting, 
and takes a kindly fling at certain amusing phases of 
family pride, bringing into conflict a group of patri- 
cian Philadelphians and a stern New England ménage, 
each equally haughty and each comically oblivious to 
the other’s claim to importance. Of course romance in 
the second generation runs through the piece, negoti- 
ating a difficult course to a happy ending. A mellow 
humor pervades the tale, but it is not the Tarkington- 
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Wilson combination at its best. Chicago found it rather 
ineffective entertainment. 

These were the high lights among the new offerings. 
Sandwiched in among them were other things of vary- 
ing importance—a mystery play called “Zeno,” 
pleasantly calculated to curdle one’s blood with its 
mingling of murder and spiritualistic fakery; “The 
Rear Car,” notable as being the most completely 
idiotic of the thrillers; one of Mme. Petrova’s highly 
colored essays on feminism; “Steve,” a romance 
crammed with hokum for Mr. Eugene O’Brien, of the 
movies, and enough more, mostly failures, to make up 
the total of twenty-four, as aforesaid. In the matter of 
mere length it was a notable list, inasmuch as Mr. 
Mantle’s last year’s volume recorded only four original 
productions for Chicago. 

The remaining plays of the season were sent us from 
New York. What happened to some of them is set 
forth at the beginning of this chapter. The rest were 
mine-run, good and bad, the procession of their arrival 
interrupted by nothing uncommon except the vivid 
incident of the Moscow Art Theater’s three weeks’ 
visit in April. The amazing Russians were somewhat 
neglected at first, but their engagement wound up in 
a blaze of glory. 

If it be necessary to select the ten best plays of 1922— 
1923 in Chicago, I should name them thus, taking into 
account not alone their literary quality, but the way 
in which they were acted and the general effectiveness 
of their presentation: 

“A Bill of Divorcement.” 

“Six-Cylinder Love.” ¥ 

“The Circle.” 

“Loyalties.” 

“The Green Goddess.” 

“The First Year.” 

“Kempy.” 
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“Captain Applejack.” 

“Peter Weston.” 

“Peter and Paula.” 

Of these, the first three are included in Mr. Mantle’s 
last year’s list and the next, “Loyalties,” in his list 
for the present volume. Chicago saw “R. U. R.” and 
“Why Not?”, which also appear within these covers, 
but the opinion here, if one may say so, is at variance 
with that of the Atlantic seaboard. The Capek play, 
a stimulating thing to read, seemed to us to lose half 
its savage irony in the acting, and to dwindle and slump 
strangely. “Why Not?”, after a brilliant start, went to 
pieces, we thought, in the last act. 

Concerning “Peter and Paula,” mentioned herewith, 
it may be explained that it is the Molnar play which 
was known in the east as “Fashions for Men.” It had 
only moderate success in Chicago, as elsewhere, but 
those who saw it found it a most delectable and be- 
guiling comedy. 

The year’s musical entertainments may be dismissed 
with a sentence. The successes here were successes of 
former seasons in New York, and the best of them were 
“Sally,” the first “Music Box Revue,” Al Jolson’s 
“Bombo,” and the Ethiop “Shuffle Along.” 

An interesting postscript to the season is taking form 
as I write. Much has been said in Chicago about 
emulating such ventures as that of the Theater Guild 
in New York, but for the most part the plans have got 
no farther than tea and talk. Now, with the benign 
encouragement of Mr. William A. Brady, two Chicago 
managers are feeling their way toward a guild by the 
novel method of getting started first and talking after- 
ward. 

They have produced a play called “Chains,” by 
Jules Eckert Goodman, giving it a good cast which 
includes the names of O. P. Heggie and Miss Helen 
Gahagan. It is a treatise on morality and conventions, 
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badly constructed, but being carried into popularity by 
Miss Gahagan’s fine acting. On the managers’ desks 
are piles of manuscripts and in the managers’ hearts 
hopes of putting on more plays. They propose to try 
something else and, if the enterprise gains any real 
footing, to go out later on and see about subscription 
lists. 

At the moment the thing seems to have promise, but, 
of course, it may all have come to naught by the time 
these lines reach print. We shall see. 


RAIN 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Joun CoLton and CLEMENCE RANDOLPH 


THERE is a story back of the production of every 
play, and the story back of “Rain,” which happens 
to have been the most consistently popular dramatic 
success of the season of 1922-23, is especially 
interesting. 

“I read the story, ‘Miss Thompson,’ upon which 
‘Rain’ is founded, as it appeared in the Smart Set,” 
writes John D. Williams, the producer. “I thought it 
the greatest example of modern realism I had ever read. 
But I did noé¢ think it contained material for a play. I 
did not buy the story for purposes of dramatization. 
Some time after reading it, I met John Colton, who 
told me that he had happened to be in San Francisco 
when the proof sheets of ‘Miss Thompson’ were sent 
to W. S. Maugham, its author, for corrections. 
Maugham was busy at the time and asked Colton to 
correct the proof sheets and mail them back to the 
Smart Set. As Colton thus read the story, in galley 
form, he, and he alone, was struck with the idea that 
it contained material for a great play. Colton there 
and then told Maugham his belief that the story could 
be refashioned for the stage. Maugham’s answer was 
that he could not see any play in the story of ‘Sadie 
Thompson,’ looking at the material from any point of 
view. But he concluded by telling Colton to do what 
he wished with the material. 

“Colton then came east and sat down with Miss 
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Clemence Randolph to remold Maugham’s story for 
the stage. When he had written half of the first act — 
on yellow sheets in lead pencil —he showed it to me 
and it was then that I contracted to buy the play. 
Half of the first act, as written by Mr. Colton and 
Miss Randolph, was proof enough that a great play 
would result from the magical touch of these two young 
dramatists who could quicken Mr. Maugham’s plot and 
characters into an exceptionally vivid and dramatic 
stage representation.” 

With the play finished the search was not for the 
manager who would offer the best terms as a sharing 
partner in its production, as Mr. Williams further ex- 
plains, but for the actress best suited to play the part. 
Happily, after a lapse of weeks and the consideration 
of many promising young leading women, Sam H. 
Harris suggested that, inasmuch as he had Jeanne Eagles 
under contract and no play for her, Mr. Williams might 
like to consider her for the réle. Mr. Williams was 
delighted, and proceeded with the staging of the play. 
He chose the cast, directed the rehearsals, timed and 
trained the intermittent rainstorms that are so impres- 
sive a feature of the production, and offered “Rain” at 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre on the night of November 
deel O22. 

Within the week the advance sale was enormous, and, 
so far as the records show, there was not a vacant place 
in the theatre at any performance during the succeeding 
six months. And “Rain” is still continuing at this 
writing. 

This drama is not to be numbered with the pleasant 
plays. It is, to the contrary, distinctly unpleasant in 
certain of its phases. But it is what the experts know 
as “big” drama. It cuts deep into the life from which 
it is sliced, as “Anna Christie” did, and it is equally 
true to itself. 

The locale is the port of Pago Pago, on the island 
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of Tutuila, in the South Seas. The scene is the semi- 
public living room back of the general store and hotel 
run by one Joe Horn. “It is to be presumed,” records 
the author’s description, “that this hotel store is a 
frame building of two stories, with broad verandas on 
both floors, and a roof of corrugated iron. It stands on 
a little incline a short distance from the wharf at which 
the steamers touch. Aside from the government build- 
ings and a small U. S. Naval Station, it is the only occi- 
dental building on this tiny island in the South Seas.” 

The section of the living room which we see is dingily 
furnished with European rattan and disorderly remnants 
of cotton rep. There is a dilapidated large wicker arm 
chair in which the trader, Joe Horn, habitually reclines, 
besides one or two upright chairs of the same pattern. 

Against the back wall we have a maroon-plush sofa 
of the species middle-class housekeepers were once wont 
to call elegant. 

The time is the present, and the rainy season is about 
to set in south of the equator. For the moment, how- 
ever, “at the lifting of the curtain the scene is bathed 
in a tense sunlight of an early morning.” ‘There are the 
sounds of natives singing as they work in the near dis- 
tance. One or more of these cross the empty stage, 
carrying fruit into the store. Ameena, Joe Horn’s native 
wife, seeking a momentary breathing spell, sinks into 
Joe Horn’s favorite chair, filling it completely — even 
too completely, seeing Ameena weighs in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred and fifty pounds. 

Griggs and Hodgeson, young American Marines sta- 
tioned on the island, bustle in to spread the exciting news 
that the boat’s in—that there are cigarettes — white 
man’s cigarettes — aboard her, and that the Horns had 
better get busy and “break ’em out” pretty pronto. But 
Ameena can do no more than pass them on to Joe, and 
Joe, dragged from the store, refuses to be hurried. 

Horn, the trader, is an American in his early fifties. 
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His indolent life has permitted him to take on some- 
where near three hundred pounds of flesh, and he moves 
ponderously. “He is superbly lazy and the cares of 
the world have no part in his life. His idea of happiness 
is to slump into his huge arm chair and bury himself in 
a book. He is a natural philosopher, satisfied to let a 
busy world take its way while he, secure in his own 
little peaceful kingdom, simply lives from reading to 
reading and meal to meal. He is dressed usually in gray 
dungarees and a soft white shirt invariably open at the 
collar: Apparently the only exercise he gets is fanning 
himself.” 

The impatience of the lads willing to walk a mile or 
two for a proper smoke has little effect on Horn. He 
holds with amiable persistence to his arm chair and to 
the philosophy of Dr. Samuel Johnson. “Great works,” 
said Johnson, “are not accomplished by strength alone, 
but by perseverence. He who walks three hours a day 
will, in seven years, circle the globe.” . 

There is a party coming up the hill from the wharf, 
headed for the store. “Evidently they are off the 
Orduna, which has docked. And they look to Ameena 
like “mee-sion-arry!”” “God damn —TI run!” says she, 
evidently holding her own opinion of salvation’s out- 
riders. 

The visitors are Dr. and Mrs. McPhail and Mrs. 
Davidson. “Dr. McPhail is a man of perhaps forty-five, 
rather gray at the temples, and one whom you would 
instinctively trust.” Mrs. McPhail is a colorless, agree- 
able little woman of thirty-five. Mrs. Davidson “is a 
religiously withered creature. Age about forty. Her 
hair, which is dark, is drawn straight back from her 
forehead and finished in a mid-Victorian knot, all of 
which serves to accentuate her sharply determined 
features. . . . Her entire life is devoted to Mr. 
Davidson’s dictates.” 


The McPhails are on their way to Apia. The 
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Davidsons are headed for another of the islands of the 
group, Mr. Davidson being a missionary. They are to 
transfer at Pago Pago from the Orduna to a schooner, 
and pending the reshipping of their baggage they have 
come to Joe Horn’s place for a bite of lunch. 


Mrs. McPuatt—TI must confess I rather dread the 
rest of the trip on the schooner — this must seem almost 
like home to you, Mrs. Davidson. 

Mrs. Davipson — Oh, no, we still have ten days on the 
schooner after we leave you at Apia— I’m sorry you’re 
getting your first impression of the South Seas from this 
island though. 

Mrs, McPxHait — Why? 

Mrs. Davipson —It’s far below the moral standard. 
The steamers touching here make the people unsettled — 
then there’s the naval station — that’s bad for the natives 
— (sighs). Yes—they say it’s almost a hopeless task 
for the missionaries here — 

Mrs. McPuait — Really? 

Mrs. Davipson — Your husband’s coming is most 
timely, Mrs. McPhail. Mr. Davidson was saying only 
last night that for once the Institute sent the right 
man for the right job. Disease conditions here are 
terrific! 

Mrs. McPHatt —I suppose we'll be stationed in Apia 
several months —what’s it like there — 

Mrs. Davipson — It’s a dreadful place —the British 
own it, you see—the missionaries haven’t as much 
power as they ought to have. The natives do very much 
as they like and the place is overrun with American 
prostitutes — 

Mrs. McPuait— How horrible! 

Mrs. Davipson — But Pago Pago here is under the 
American flag and it’s almost as bad they say. You 
know what I was telling you yesterday. Have you told 
Mr. McPhail yet? 
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Mrs. McPuatr.— About what their marriage customs 
used to be? Yes. 

Mrs. Davinson — What did he say? 

Mrs. McPuart— Well, he never says very much, 
but I am sure that he thought it was perfectly awful. 

Mrs. Davipson — About what the old men and the 
old women used to do? About the common house? 
About the festivals? 

Mrs. McPuarit — I — tried — to — 


The woeful depravity of the natives and their general 
need of a constant surveillance by missionaries is still 
uppermost in Mrs. Davidson’s mind when Sadie 
Thompson enters. Sadie was a fellow passenger with 
the Davidsons and McPhails on the Orduna, although 
she was traveling second class. She, too, is on 
her way to Apia. None of the first-cabin pas- 
sengers paid much attention to her, but Mrs. Davidson 
remembers that she had danced outrageously with 
certain of the ship’s officers at the captain’s ball the night 
before. 

Sadie comes up from the wharf gayly escorted by 
Quartermaster Bates himself, a ruddy-faced little 
cockney of forty who imagines himself quite a hit 
with the ladies. She is a “wind-blown creature, the 
victim of her own good humor, fond of life and taking 
its rebuffs smilingly. She is not more than five feet 
six, slender and overly rouged, in fact her face, while 
showing traces of a hard beauty, is a walking adver- 
tisement for cosmetics. She wears a lace coat and a 
salmon-color dress which fairly shriek. White-topped 
shoes, each with a tassel dangling from the top, a 
wide-brimmed straw hat topped by a huge purple plume 
complete her engrossing costume. She is ready at all 
times to be friendly. The only persons she can’t under- 
stand are those who do not like a wildly good time.” 


SADIE — So I’m to be parked here, am I, dearie? 
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Bates — Yes, make yourself right to home, Sadie. 
How do you do, Mrs. Horn; how’s Joe? 

i Mrs. Horn —’Allo, Quartermaster —Joe be damn 
ne. 

Bates — How’s all the kids? No new ones since 
my last trip? 

Mrs. Horn — (looking at Sadie). Mebbe you bring 
wife back this trip? 

Bates — Get that, Sadie,— she thinks you’re my wife. 

Sabie — Why, do I look that weak of intellect ? 
Should I marry the little husband of all the world? 

BaTEs — (turns to Mrs. Horn). This is my friend, 
Miss Sadie Thompson—this is Mrs. Horn,— Sadie. 
(Turns towards the Marines.) Sadie, meet the U. S. A. 

Sadie — That’s right. Good boys. Join the Navy and 
see the world. (Turns towards O’Hara.) Hello, Hand- 
some — when did you leave Kansas? 

Griccs — Oh, man! The lady’s got your number, Tim. 

Hopcrson — Ha! She got you that time, kid. 

SaDIE — (Turns towards Griggs and Hodgeson). Say 
you couldn’t mistake it, you got a Corn Belt baby 
stare that screams. I mean it kindly, don’t get sore. 

HopcrEson — He’s very shy, Miss, don’t mind him. 

O’Hara — Shut up! You half whittled pin — 

Griccs — He is liable to bite, Miss — better keep 
away. 

O’Hara — Stow that blab, or I'll — 

SapieE — Don’t hurt ’em, Handsome. I came from 
Kansas once myself, as fast as I could hoof it — how 
are you? 

O’Hara— Fine —very pleased to meet a_ lady. 
(Griggs and Hodgeson howl with laughter.) 

SADIE — What’s the matter with these two colts? 
They act as though they had too much oats —bad 
thing to jump ’em from milk too fast. Young things 
like that should be put to grass first. I’m a farmer’s 
daughter, so I know. 
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Bates — Sadie, let me introduce you to two of the 
ladies who were on board the Orduna— (starts to 
lead Sadie towards Mrs. Davidson and Mrs. McPhail 
who are seated at the dining table). 

SaDIE — (grasping Bates by the arm and jerking him 
back.) Pull yourself together, little one — pull your- 
self together. (Looking at Mrs. Davidson.) No, now 
that I’ve got my bearings, I think I’ll go back into the 
sunshine. Who is coming with me? You, buttercup? 


While Sadie is being guided about the island by her 
new friends, the Marines, the Rev. Alfred Davidson, 
missionary, arrives with some rather important news. A 
case of cholera has been discovered aboard the 
schooner that is to take the Apia passengers on, and 
the chances seem excellent that the boat will be held 
in quarantine for several days. “Mr. Davidson is a 
tall man, bushy-haired, penetrating eyes and brows 
continually drawn as though trying to pierce the 
thoughts of those to whom he is speaking. He is rather 
high-strung and nervous. He speaks in a deep authori- 
tative voice. In everything he says he exhibits his 
relentlessness toward the sinner. He is dressed in a 
loosely fitting black alpaca suit. He wears always a 
white soft-collared shirt and a stringy black bow-tie.” 

It may be possible, thinks Davidson, to get the 
governor’s permission to have the schooner proceed after 
the cholera patient has been removed. He goes now to 
see what can be done about it. Meantime the women, 
Mrs. Davidson and Mrs. McPhail, are looking over 
Horn’s available rooms with an idea of making the 
best of such housing arrangements as they are com- 
pelled to, which leaves Dr. McPhail and Horn to get 
better acquainted. 


Horn — You are not a missionary,—I can see that. 
McPuait — No, I’m not a missionary — you're right. 
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Horn — Can’t exactly place you though. 

McPuait —.McPhail’s my name, I’m a doctor. 

Horn — Much better — for this relief, much thanks. 

McPuait — You sound prejudiced — 

Horn — Prejudiced? Oh, no. Damn fine people,— 
missionaries. Got plenty of good friends among ’em. 
Some traders are afraid of them, but I’ve always found 
them all right—my only objection to ’em is — well 
they’re kinda shy on humor. 

: NOS ea that a necessary qualification for the 
job? 

Horn — It helps in any job. 

McPuatit — Persuading your neighbors to_ believe 
what you believe is a serious business, friend! 

Horn — Certainly got to have a single track mind for 
it 

McPuait — Just so. There’s no place for the light 
touch in reform. 

Horn —Now that’s a word I can’t listen to without 
spitting. It’s my belief that these reform folks fighting 
public depravnw are only fighting their own hankering 
for the very indulgences they suspect in others — 

McPuait — Just so! They chase you with a hatchet 
because they like a drink too,— is that it? 

Horn — Shouldn’t wonder. I hear life’s terrible back 
home in the States now. 

McPuait — How so? 

Horn — Everybody being made to behave. 

McPuait — Yes,— we live in the day of the new 
commandment —““Thou shalt not commit enjoyment.” 

Horn — Say,— I saw it coming twenty years ago 
— that’s why [ left Chicago —I wanted peace. Gad — 
I found it too — nothing like it, brother. Friend, you 
behold here the last remnants of an earthly paradise — 
look yonder — see where the mountains touch the clouds 
of Heaven? Then tell me how it shall benefit the 
scheme of my yuaxrel with the missionaries. 
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McPuait — Yes, I can see how the bleak civilization 
might be a little out of place—sort of like a school 
ma’am waking up in a harem, what? 

Horn — Yeah, take these Islanders, Doctor. They are 
naturally the happiest, most contented people on earth 
—they ask nothing of life, save to be allowed to sing 
and eat — dance and sleep — thinking gives ’em a head- 
ache — the trees and the sea give ’em all the food they 
want —so they don’t have to fight —they are satisfied 
with their gods of wind and ways—then along comes 
Mr. Missionary in broadcloth and spectacles and tells 
em they’re lost souls and have to be saved whether 
they want to or not. 

McPuait — Thoughtless of man not to develop a 
soul without losing the Garden of Eden. 

Horn — You're a real philosopher, Dr. McPhail. 

McPuHait — Call me, rather, an observer of life. 

Horn — Ditto, brother — an observer of life who sees 
the joke. 


Griggs, O'Hara and Hodgeson are back with Sadie, 
bringing her few belongings nondescriptly wrapped. 
The rain has soaked them pretty thoroughly, though a 
sail cloth has served Sadie as a raincoat. She is still 
cheerful, however, even when she hears that she may 
be marooned in Pago Pago for two weeks. “Two 
weeks?” she mutters incredulously. “Well, what can’t 
be helped can’t be helped, as the canary said when the 
cat swallowed it.” She is not the one to worry. “I 
never fret,” she assures them. “Make the best of things 
today —they’re bound to be worse tomorrow,” is her 
philosophy. 

They find her a place to camp in an old storeroom 
on the first floor, seeing all upstairs quarters have been 
appropriated by the McPhails and Davidsons. 

Sadie is for having a party. It would cheer every- 


body up. She has a bottle of hooch that a friend had 
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given her before she left Honolulu, and a little nip of 
that wouldn’t do any of them any harm. The Marines 
believe her. Under her direction they open the bundles 
and find the bottle. Also a phonograph. Sadie had 
brought that along for company, seeing you never can 
tell when you are going to be lonesome. They have 
their drink, from the bottle, it being a waste of time to 
look for a glass. Soon the phonograph is grinding out 
a jazz tune, and Sadie and Hodgeson are dancing wildly 
to an appreciative audience— when in comes Mrs. 
Davidson. 


Mrs. Davipson — Young woman! 

SaDIE — (to Hodgeson). That’s right — you got the 
swing of it now. 

Mrs. Davipson — Young woman, have you no respect 
for the Lord’s day? 

SADIE — What? 

Mrs. Davipson — Young woman, this is the Sabbath. 

SapiE — Are you speaking to me? 

Mrs. Davipson —I am just reminding you that this 
is Sunday. 

SapiE — Let’s see,—right you are, yesterday was 
Saturday. (Continues dancing.) 

Mrs. Daviwson —I protest —I protest —this must 
stop. 

Griccs — Ah, are we disturbing you? 

SapDiE — (bending away back as Hodgeson leans over 
her while both shimmy). Oh, I love that step. 

Mrs. Davipson — Whether I have been disturbed or 
not, is of no consequence. There are six days in the 
week to dance, if you must dance. (Hodgeson and Sadie 
stop dancing.) 

Sabie — Nuff said—the complaint’s _ registered. 
We'll withdraw to my private suite, if you have no 
objections, Mr. Horn. 

Horn — No objection — as far as I am concerned. 
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Sapi—E — All right, boys, — pick up everything, come 
on, we are moving. Here, little one, I’ll take the hooch. 
Well, my little army. (Turns towards Horn — Marines 
and Bates exit to room.) Drop in later if you feel like 
it, Mr. Horn — always glad to see you. 


Mrs. Davidson is properly horrified. Mr. Davidson, 
she is quite sure, will not approve such goings on. A 
common woman like that, under the same roof with 
respectable people! 

And Mrs. Davidson is right. Mr. Davidson does not 
like Sadie’s party. He has the governor’s word that 
nothing for the present can be done about moving the 
schooner. Probably they will all have to stay there for 
two weeks. The thought disturbs him more and more as 
the sounds of revelry continue to burst through the thin 
partitions of Sadie’s room. 


Mr. Davipson— This girl, you say, was on the 
Orduna? 

Mrs. Davipson — Yes—but Dr. McPhail has met 
her — he can tell you more than I can. 

McPuait — (trying to divert his mind). She isn’t 
anybody of any importance — I am interested, Davidson, 
in your theory of disease. 

Davipson —I believe any disease tendency can be 
brought under control just as any weakness of the moral 
structure can. (An uproar from Sadie’s room.) Music 
of this sort is demoralizing, isn’t it? 

McPuait — (ignoring the noise from Sadie’s room). 
Your theory would be easy, Mr. Davidson, if any of us 
were — ever could be — certain of ourselves — 

Davipson —I disagree with you— why can’t we be 
certain of ourselves? 

McPuait — Because in each and every one of us are 
hidden blights — erratic formation — undiscovered in- 
firmities — none of us can ever be sure of ourselves until 
the moment of ultimate pressure — 
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A blast from the Orduna’s whistle, forewarning those 
ashore of her departure, stops the party momentarily. 
Sadie and her Marine friends come to the door of the 
girl’s room to see Quartermaster Bates off. They are 
all a little excited with drink, and Bates has what is 
known technically as a comfortable edge. They finally 
get him pushed off the porch and are returning to the 
room when Sadie and the missionary come face to face. 
For a moment they stare, a little curiously, a little de- 
fiantly at each other. And then, as the roisterers con- 
tinue on into the room, Sadie is heard to say: “There’s 
a guy out there who gave me the dirtiest look —’ They 
close the door. Soon the phonograph and the laughter 
begin again. 

Davipson — How long has this sort of thing been 
going on. 

Mrs. Davipson — All morning. 

Mr. Davipson— Where did those Marines come 
from? 

Mrs. Davipson — They just appeared from nowhere 
—jin her wake. If there’s to be two weeks of this, I 
don’t know what we shall all feel like at the end of it. 
(Mr. Davidson suddenly starts and looks towards 
Sadie’s room.) Alfred, what’s the matter? 

Mr. Davipson — Of course, — it has just occurred to 
me. This woman is out of Iweili — 

Mrs. Davipson — Iweili — Iweili — the thought came 
to me when I first saw her, but I dared not speak it. 
Mrs. McPHait — What do you mean by Iweili? 
Mrs. Davipson— The plague spot of Honolulu — 
the red light district. 

Mrs. McPuatt — Oh! — Oh! — 

Mrs. Davipson — It is obvious that she has come out 
here to carry on her trade. 

McPuait — I think you’re wrong. She has a position 
waiting for her in Apia. 

Davipson —I am not wrong —I know the look of 
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Iweili. I went there once,—she is as clearly out of 
Iweili as though the fact were written in scarlet letters 
on her brow. 

McPuait — (mildly). Still one has no right to 
assume a thing like that unless — 

Davipson — (growing more feverish in his speech). 
I tell you I went there —to reach it, we went down side 
streets near the harbor—in the darkness — across 
rickety bridges,— through deserted roads—then sud- 
denly you came into the light of its shame. 

McPuait — (as though to dismiss the matter and a 
trifle impatiently). We can easily imagine the sort of 
place it was, Davidson. 

Davioson — A broad street divided into two parts 
—here the motors park and the saloons thrive — and 
beyond this street lay other streets— and in those 
streets are rows of twin bungalows — little houses 
neatly painted — lining straight lanes — laid out like 
a garden city. Picture it. Spruce, systematized, orderly 
— arrayed for sin. 

McPuait — (Almost as though he were talking to 
himself). Thus is even the search for purchased love 
systematized, regulated nowadays. 

Davipson — Men wandered about, looking at the 
women who sat in their lighted windows —men of all 
nations — American sailors—soldiers from the regi- 
ment quartered on the island — white, black, and Japan- 
ese, Chinese and Hawaiians, all silent, oppressed. 

McPuait — (philosophically). All desire is sad. 

Davipson — It was a crying scandal of the Pacific, 
yet it was impossible to avail against it. You know 
the usual arguments of the police, that vice is inevitable, 
consequently, the best thing to do to control it is to 
localize it. The truth is that they were paid — they were 
paid by the saloon-keepers, by the bullies,— paid by 
the women themselves — but, thank God, at last they 
were forced by public opinion to do something. 
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McPuait — Yes, I read about it in the paper — 

Davipson — For once, a new Mayor dared to live up 
to his election platform. Iweili with its sin and shame 
ceased to exist on the day that we arrived in Honolulu. 
The whole population was brought before the Justice — 
(Sadie’s laugh is heard again) —and this girl is one 
who probably managed to escape. (Turns and starts 
for Sadie’s door.) 

Mrs. Davinson — Alfred, what are you going to do? 

Davipson — What do you expect me to do? I am 
not going to have this house turned into a brothel, I 
am going to stop it. 


With a determined stride he reaches the door of 
Sadie’s room, pulls it open and enters. A moment later 
the sound of a crashing of furniture is heard; the phono- 
graph, evidently pushed off a table, suddenly ceases 
its strident tune; there is shouting and muffled cursing, 
above which the Rev. Davidson’s voice is heard yelling: 
“Scarlet woman!” A second later the doors are burst 
open and the missionary is pushed violently into the 
room and falls in a heap on the floor. “There,” shouts 
O’Hara, towering over him, “if you know what is good 
for you, get out and stay out.” Davidson gets to his 
feet and faces Sadie, glaring menacingly at her. And 
she glares as wildly back at him. 


Sapie — Well, who do you think you are? My God! 
(To boys.) The nerve of them. Perhaps he thinks 
that’s funny. (Sadie and the Marines give Davidson 
one last look and turn back into her room, and close 
the door. Davidson stands staring at the door — then 
turns and exits up stairs.) 

Mrs. McPuHait — What will he do? 

Mrs. Davivpson—I don’t know— only I wouldn’t 
be in that girl’s shoes for anything in the world. 
(Sounds in Sadie’s room of the phonograph starting 
up again and men’s voices laughing as the curtain falls.) 
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It is late afternoon, two days later. The scene is the 
same. The rain has ceased for the moment, but it rains 
intermittently all during the action of the play, now 
softly, now in a veritable downpour that rolls in minia- 
ture cascades off the awning covering the porch. 

Dr. McPhail is in from a two-minute walk; can’t get 
very far, he finds, walking in “hot pea soup.” Horn, 
the storekeeper, knowing the climate better, is sitting 
comfortably in his old armchair, sipping the native kava 
and indulging his: vision of the philosophical and 
practical life. 

There is, Joe Horn has concluded, too damned much 
misdirected energy in the world. And that’s what starts 
all the throat-cutting. For instance: What right has Mis- 
sionary Davidson to be hounding Sadie Thompson, as 
he has been doing? What right has he to demand that 
she be turned out of the Horn establishment, merely 
because he (Davidson) does not approve of her? She 
may, and again she may not, have come from the red 
light district of Honolulu — 


Horn — I don’t know and I don’t care. What if she 
is — we've all crossed thresholds we don’t brag about. 
Just because she has a few gaudy rags and a bum phono- 
graph, and is a little too live to let live, what right has 
he to conclude that she’s out of Iweili? The whole 
trick in thinking is — what sort of vision you have. If 
you have a low horizon, God pity you. Davidson has 
that. This girl hasn’t any. That’s why I like her. Poor 
thing — Davidson has sort of got her wondering. 

McPuait — How so? 

Horn — She’s wondering what he’s up to. You 
notice when the boys came around last night to see her, 
she took them out to the porch pretty quick and talked 
to them there — 

McPuait — Yes —I noticed that — and it wasn’t the 
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most cheerful sort of an evening, either. What with 
the rain and everything, we’d all been happier, I think, 
if she’d been in her room with her friends. 

Horn — She felt it too, she knows if she gets put out 
of here, there’s no place else for her to go. 

McPuait — Why? 

Horn — Nobody’ll take her in —if they know the 
missionaries have their knives out for her. He’s been to 
the governor, too, to have her sent back to the States. 

McPuait — What did the governor say? 

Horn — I dunno, she’s got wind of that, too. 

McPuait — You know, I felt rather sorry for her last 
night, after her Marine friends left. She went into her 
room without looking at any of us. Just as we were 
ready for bed, she started her phonograph. Somehow 
it sounded dismal — like a cry for help. 


“Suddenly Sadie’s phonograph starts, raspingly.” 
McPhail and Horn look at each other understandingly. 
Outside the rain comes down in torrents again. “Hard 
business, trying to cheat one’s loneliness,” observes 
McPhail. The rain is plainly getting on his nerves, too. 
He is as jumpy as a cat. 

The phonograph stops as suddenly as it began. A 
second later Sadie opens the door of her room. Her 
manner is gay enough, but it is evident that she is 
desperately in need of companionship, and that she is 
worried. All afternoon she has been playing solitaire 
trying to decide what she would have for supper, “tunny 
fish or beans — and beans won.” And then she played 
beans against tomales, and tomales won — and she is 
on her way to the store to buy a can. Still, there is no 
hurry. Perhaps they wouldn’t mind if she sat down 
for a nice little chat about Greenland’s icy mountains, 
or something. 

It is evident that Sadie is interested in but one subject 
of conversation, however — and that the Rev. Davidson. 
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She has been keeping the Marines pretty well behaved 
since the night Handsome O’Hara had pitched the mis- 
sionary out on his head. Been entertaining them on the 
side porch, mostly. But apparently this has not satis- 
fied Davidson. Now she is eager to hear from O’Hara 
how far the missionary has gone. That he has made 
some sort of appeal to the governor of the island she 
knows. And he has reported O’Hara to his officers for 


drinking. The nerve of him! 


Horn — Oh, I guess O’Hara can take care of him- 
self — 

SapiE — Well, so can I —if that Davidson gets gay 
with me again, I’ll tell him who his mother is! — Pos- 
sibly he don’t know — 

Horn — Miss Thompson —I’d be careful — 

SADIE—God give me strength! If that old sin 
buster minds his own business I’l1l mind mine — but if 
he’s looking for trouble, I’ll see he gets it plenty. 
(Pauses — looks toward McPhail.) Well, anyway, 
there’s no hard feeling between any of us, is there? 
I wouldn’t say that Doc over there has been exactly 
chatty. (McPhail, who has been saying nothing, turns 
and dismisses any unpleasantness with a wave of his 
hand. Sadie turns to Horn.) Where do you keep your 
canned tomales, old pardner? 

Horn— On the shelf —by the door. (Voices of 
Mrs. McPhail and Mrs. Davidson are heard off stage.) 

SapiE — Ha! methinks I hear the winds of religion 
whistling down the chimney! — Wherefore the low hussy 
frolics off to buy her dinner. 


Mrs. Davidson is greatly worried about her “Alfred.” 
He has not slept much since — since the unpleasantness 
they all know about. And when Alfred can’t sleep, 
neither can she. Alfred has been going out a great deal 
in the rain, and that isn’t good for anyone. But when 
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Alfred is on the Lord’s work there is no stopping him. 
He is very forgiving and understanding, but he has no 
mercy for sin. 

The Rev. Davidson comes out of the rain a moment 
later, and again refuses to change his wet garments, 
despite his worried wife’s entreaties. He can but smile 
indulgently at her urging, and gently put her aside. 


Davipson — (placing his hands on his wife’s shoul- 
ders and speaking tenderly). My wife! Like Martha — 
thou hast troubled thyself about many things — and 
mostly about me! When I was broken and weary, it was 
she who would read to me from the Bible until peace 
came to me like sleep to a child. And when at last she 
would say, “We will save them in spite of themselves,” 
then I would feel strong again and answer, “Yes, with 
God’s help. I will save them —I must!” 

McPuait — Save who? 

Mrs. McPuHait — The natives, Robert! 

Davipson — You see, they were so naturally de- 
praved, we had to teach them what sin is. We had to 
make sins out of what they thought were only natural 
actions — 

McPuait — Make sins? 

Davipson — Yes, we had to make it a sin, not only to 
commit adultery and to lie and thieve — but to expose 
their bodies, and to dance and not to come to church. 
I made it a sin for a girl to show her bosom and for 
a man not to wear trousers — 

McPuart — How did you manage to standardize those 
sins? 

Davipson — Obviously, the only way to make people 
realize that an action is sinful is to punish them if they 
commit it. 

McPuait— Ah! I see. 

Mrs. Davipson — Mr. Davidson instituted fines. 

McPuHait — You fined them, eh? 
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Davipson —I fined them if they didn’t come to 
church. I fined them if they danced. I fined them if 
they were improperly dressed. I had a tariff and every 
sin had to be paid for either in money or work. At last, 
I made them understand — 

McPuait — Didn’t they ever refuse to pay? 

Davipson — How could they — 

Mrs. Davipson — (trying to impress the McPhails 
with Mr. Davidson’s power). You must remember, in 
the last resort — Mr. Davidson could expel them from 
the church membership. 

McPuait — Did they mind that? 

Davipson — Yes. They couldn’t sell their copra. 
When the men fished they got no share of the catch. It 
meant something very like starvation. Yes,—I may 
say, they minded quite a lot. 


On one occasion, the missionary admits, it had been 
necessary for him to “break” a trader who had defied 
him, and to send him back to Sydney completely crushed 
in spirit and body. If — 

The phonograph in Sadie’s room begins ripping out 
another tune. It brings the girl smartly to their minds 
again. What is the Rev. Davidson going to do about 
her? He must, he admits, give the girl every chance 
—but— He thinks, perhaps, if they don’t mind leav- 
ing him alone he had better have a talk with Miss 
Thompson alone. He sends Ameena to call her. 


Davipson — Sadie Thompson, I have brought you out 
here to offer you a gift. 

SADIE — You want to give me something? 

Davipson — Yes. 

SapiE — Well, I’m glad of that — I’m pretty short in 
cash. 

Davipson — The gift I am offering you is the infinite 
mercy of our Lord. 

SADIE — What’s the idea? 
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Davipson — Your problems can be solved in only 
one way and that way is going to affect the whole future 
course in your life. 

Sapi—e —I don’t know as I’ve got any problems. 

Davipson — The time has come for you to make your 
choice. 

SADIE — I can’t see why I rate all this attention from 
you. 

Davipson — Those who have the key of salvation of- 
fered them and fail to open the door must be destroyed. 

SADIE — Oh —I see what you mean, but don’t you 
worry about me, I won't get destroyed. (Turns and 
starts for her room.) I guess I’ll go back to my supper, 
I’m hungry. 

Davipson — You are hungry, but not for mortal food. 
You are hungry for the bread of the spirit. 

SaDIE — You know, Reverend Davidson — you mean 
right by me and I mean to be grateful. Just between 
ourselves I thought you were out to get me on account 
of that little trouble we had the other evening. And I 
have been wanting to apologize — 

Davipson — You mistake me— but I don’t think 
wilfully — 

Sabie — They all told me you were sore,— but I 
didn’t think a man as big as you would hold a grudge 
over a little misunderstanding. 

Davipson — (attempting to change the conversation 
and coming to the point for which he had asked Miss 
Thompson to come into the room). For some time 
past you have lived in Honolulu, haven’t you? 

Sapre — Yes, I had a job there. 

Davipson — What kind of a job? 

Sapie — Well, part of the time I had sort of a singing 
job — my voice isn’t so awful if you don’t listen too 
hard. 

Davipson — Before you went to Honolulu, where 
were you? 
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SapiE — Where do I come from, you mean? 

Davipson — Yes, where do you come from? 

SaprE — Well, I was born in Keneshaw, Kansas,— my 
folks got the California fever, so they sold the farm and 
bought a little ranch outside of Los Angeles — Ma died 
and Pa and I didn’t get along so well together so I 
went to "Frisco. And I was working there at the time I 
went to Honolulu. 

Davipson — (continuing his attitude of a lawyer 
cross-questioning a witness). What made you go away 
to Honolulu? 

SaprE —I—TI don’t know—I wanted a change, I 
suppose. 

Davipson — (sternly). You had your own soul in 
trust and you failed —it is now my business to show 
you the way to redeem it. You can choose one of two 
paths. 

SADIE — (much spirit). What’s the second choice? 

Davipson — Destruction! 

SabiE — Destruction stuff, eh!— ches — ches! (Look- 
ing intently at Davidson.) And you—what are you 
going to do? 

Davipson — (with an air of finality). My duty, 
Sadie Thompson —I shall not let you go on to Apia! 

SADIE — (springing from chair and fairly screaming 
at Davidson). Now I get you! All that stuff you were 
spilling about salvation was just a bluff. You’ve been to 
see the governor about me, haven’t you? Youw’re gun- 
ning for me and aiming to kill. 

Davipson — Be silent! Are you ready to put away 
your sins —to pray for forgiveness? If you are not, 
be it on your own head! 

SADIE — (turning from him). Hey — hey — 

Davipson— (in a firm accusing voice). Sadie 
Thompson — you are an evil woman — you have come 
here only to carry your infamy to other places — you 
are a harlot out of Iweili! 
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SADIE — (shouts). You're a liar! 

Davipson — Look at me! 

SADIE — (menacingly advancing toward Davidson). 
Who in Christ’s name do you think you are — calling 
me names! You listen to me— you lay off me or it 
will be the worse for you, see? 

Davipson — The devil in you is strong, Sadie Thomp- 
son — he has claimed you for his own. 

SaDIE — You take care of your own devil, and I'll 
take care of mine — old tidbit! 

Davipson — (raising his eyes and speaking fervently, 
hands clasped before him). Lord, hear thou my 
prayer — 

SaDIE — You Biblebacks don’t fool me! Make me 
over your way, would you? Get my scalp to hand to 
the Lord? You just try it. (Davidson suddenly grasps 
Sadie’s arm.) 

Davipson — Kneel, Sadie Thompson — God is wait- 
ing. 

SaDIE — Let go of me. 

Davipson — (trying to force Sadie to her knees). 
This is your last chance. 

SapiE— Let go of me. (Breaks from Davidson’s 
clutch and steps back.) Hah, you make me laugh — 
you mealy mouthed hymn hound. (Spits in Davidson’s 
face.) That’s what I think of your bunk! 

Davipson — (stands and glares at Sadie). You are 
doomed, Sadie Thompson! 


The rain comes down again, as the Rev. Davidson 
rushes off the porch, all but knocking over the approach- 
ing O’Hara in his madness to hurry his campaign for 
the redemption of Sadie’s soul. 

O’Hara is not as exercised over the threats of David- 
son as Sadie is. Things, according to Handsome, is 
bound to work out some way. What if they do stop 
her from going to Apia? She could go back to the 
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States, maybe. But that appears to be the last thing 
Sadie wants to do. The thought of it worries her much 
more than anything the Rev. Davidson has threatened. 
She doesn’t want to go back to the States—or to 
Honolulu, either. 

She might try Sydney, suggests O'Hara. Sydney’s a 
nice place. Work’s easy to get. He’s going to Sydney 
himself in six weeks—soon as he gets rid of his 
chevrons. He’s got friends in Sydney, too. Biff and 
Maggie. Biff was an old army buddie, and Maggie 
—well, Mag is another regular girl just like Sadie. 
They’d oughta be great friends, Sadie and Maggie. 


SapreE-— Baby boy! One of the reasons I like you, 
is you don’t see yet why I get the tall top hat from 
friend Biff’s wife. 

O’Hara — Maggie’s not the kind of female you’re 
meaning. They’re mighty happy and comfortable now 
—— Biff and Maggie are —though all the croakers said 
they’d never make out. I guess no girl who hadn’t 
been on the rocks herself would have risked Biff. 
Sixteen years in the Marines don’t put much polish on 
a guy’s finger nails —— and I guess no guy who didn’t 
know the mill would have risked Maggie either. It’s 
funny, ain’t it, how those who kick up the highest, 
settle down the hardest? 

SapIE— Do you mean this Maggie was sorta gay 
before Biff came along? 

(Rain suddenly comes down in a deluge.) 

O’Hara — Yeh, they were both nuts over each other 
from the first. It never mattered to either of them that 
they met in Iweili— us guys in the Marines are pretty 
rough, and knowing the worst to begin with ain’t the 
worst way to begin — what? 

SADIE — (jumps from her chair, crosses room). My 
God! Hear that rain come down! 

O’Hara — Yep — it sure is falling — I wouldn’t want 
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to persuade you if there was some one you was looking 
forward to seeing in Apia. 

SapiE — No — I’m not looking forward to Apia with 
any mad, wild joy — 

O’Hara— If you do go to Sydney, Sadie —T’ll be 
hoving in sight in a few weeks. Not that that might 
mean so much to you, maybe. 

Sabie —I haven’t got so many friends, Handsome, 
but what I could do with one more. (Pauses and looks 
earnestly at O'Hara.) You're an awful funny fellow. 

O’Hara — I guess I’m the dumbbell king all right. 

SADIE — (slowly). I thought I knew most all there 
was to know about men, until you came along — but 
— say — have they any kids — 

O’Hara — Who? 

SabIE — Those friends of yours in Sydney. 

O’Hara — Oh,—I was thinking of something else. 
Yeah —they got two. (And as Sadie turns and walks 
away.) How about it — 

SADIE — (turns, faces O'Hara). About what? 

O’Hara — Changing your route and going to Sydney, 
anyway? 

SADIE — (spiritedly). Sure,;—why not? I guess no 
one can stop me! God! Me jumping with the shakes 
and nervous as a witch just because of that miserable 
crumb of a Davidson! Sure, Handsome, I'll go to 
Sydney — 


There is a new light in the girl’s eyes as she walks 
away, but it has little chance to flame. The Rev. David- 
son is a quick worker. A native bearing a letter from the 
governor has at the moment come from the porch. And 
the letter orders the deportation of Miss Sadie Thompson 
on the next steamer sailing for San Francisco. 

“He’s going to send me back to ’Frisco,” wails Sadie, 
finishing the letter; “I won’t go back to ’Frisco — there’s 
reasons I can’t tell you. I’ve got some rights, haven’t 1?” 
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Handsome assures her that she has, and now’s the 
time for her to tell them to the governor. If she'll 
tell him she wants to go to Sydney instead of San Fran- 
cisco probably he'll let her do it. In a moment Sadie 
has dashed into her room to get a cloak to cover her 
and O’Hara is throwing on his slicker to take her to 
the governor’s house, when Davidson walks up the steps. 
Sadie meets him as she comes tearing back from her 
room. 


SADIE—. . . So you’re back, are you? You low- 
down skunk, what have you been saying to the governor 
about me? 

Davipson — I’ve been hoping to have another talk with 
you, Miss Thompson. 

SaDIE — (advancing toward Davidson). You miser- 
able snail snatcher. I wouldn’t talk to you if you and 
me were the only people left on earth. That’s what I 
think of you, coming to me with all that guff you spilled 
about salvation —then going and having me deported 
on top of it — you low-lived bastard — 

O’Hara — Sadie — for God’s sake — 

Davipson — (taking a step towards stairs and closely 
followed by Sadie). 1 am indifferent to the abuse you 
think fit to heap on me, Miss Thompson — 

SapiE — You know what you’ve been and done — 
filling the governor up with a lot of lies about me — 
ae now this comes and I’ve got to beat it on the next 

oat — 

Davipson — (endeavoring to pass Sadie and walks 
toward footlights, still closely followed by Sadie). You 
could hardly expect him to let you stay here under 
the circumstances — 

SADIE — What did the governor know or care about 
me until you went and hauled your hooks into me? 

Davipson — | admit that I urged the governor to take 
the only step consistent with his duty. 
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SADIE — (losing control of her anger). Well, was I 
doing you any harm — was I? 

Davipson — You may be sure if you had, I would be 
the last man to resent it — 

SADIE — You don’t think I want to stay in this rain 
hole, do you? 

O’Hara — Sadie — Sadie, you’re only making it 
worse. (O’Hara grasps Sadie’s arm and starts her 
‘toward the veranda. She breaks from his grasp and 
es back toward Davidson, a wildly infuriated crea- 
ture. 

SADIE — You— you— you dirty two-faced mutt! 
I'll bet when you were a kid you caught flies and pulled 
their wings off —I bet you stuck pins in frogs — just 
to see ’em wriggle and flog, while you read ’em a 
Sunday-school lesson. I know you! You'd tear the 
heart out of your grandmother if she didn’t think your 
way, and tell her you were saving her soul, — you — 
you — psalm-singing son — of — a — 


Before she can complete the speech O’Hara has rushed 
Sadie out of the room. The Rev. Davidson is shocked, 
but satisfied. It is his duty to stand the ravings of 
the sinful. But he corrects them in the end, as he 
explains to McPhail. Not many but bend before his 
power if he sees fit to exert it. The governor, for in- 
stance, was of a mind to let Miss Thompson stay on 
three or four days until the Sydney boat could take 
her on. But the Rev. Davidson reminded him that it 
would do him no good politically if a complaint were 
to go to Washington of how he managed the affairs in 
the island, and the governor promptly issued the order 
of deportation to the States. 

A moment later the Rev. Davidson and Mrs. Davidson 
are reading their daily Bible chapter. The rumble of 
their voices can be heard from their rooms upstairs. 


O’Hara brings Sadie back, and asks Dr. McPhail to 
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do what he can to cheer her. She’s not feeling very 
well. But it isn’t a physical illness that has overcome 
Sadie. It is the fear of being sent back to the States. 
The governor has said she can stay over for the Sydney 
boat, if the Rev. Davidson will agree. Perhaps if 
Dr. McPhail puts in a word for her with the missionary 
he will let her stay — 

Dr. McPhail is willing to do all he can. And he 
does speak to Davidson. But the missionary is adamant. 
And suspicious. 


Davipson — Why doesn’t she want to go to San 
Francisco? 

McPuatit — (placidly). I didn’t inquire—and I 
think one does better to mind one’s own business. 

Davipson — (as though to a child). You mean this 
interference for the best, Doctor, but my mind is made 
up. 

McPuai — (belligerenily but with dignity). I know 
you haven’t asked me, but, if you want to know what 
I think —I think you are harsh and tyrannical — 

Davipson — I’m terribly sorry you should think that 
of me, Dr. McPhail, believe me my heart bleeds for that 
unfortunate woman, but I cannot find it in my con- 
science to change the decision. If the governor wishes 
to do so on his own account, that is his business — 

McPuatL — (pointedly). He won’t — and you know 
why! 

Davipson — Please don’t bear malice toward me be- 
cause I cannot accede to your wish—lI respect you 
very much, Doctor-—and I should be sorry if you 
thought ill of me—- 

McPHait—I have no doubt you have sufficiently 
good opinion of yourself to bear mine with equa- 
nimity — 

Davipson — (as though to laugh it off). Well, that’s 
one on me. 
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The Rev. Davidson returns to his Bible reading above 
stairs and Sadie is left disconsolate below. Nor can 
any of the kindly meant words of the others rouse her. 
Even Horn’s bottle of kava, though she drinks from that, 
fails to register. Dr. McPhail’s offer to see the governor 
himself cheers her for a moment, but he is soon back 
with the word that the governor cannot be reached. 

Solemnly the party seats itself at dinner. The 
Rev. Davidson says grace. On the porch Sadie paces 
up and down, up and down, evidently seeking the cour- 
age to speak. Finally she comes into the room and 
approaches the missionary. Hesitantly, but earnestly, 
she apologizes to him. She is sorry for what she said, 
sorry for all that happened. But, for God’s sake, let 
him not send her back to San Francisco. 

Pressed for a reason for what seems to be a very 
strong fear of returning to the States, Sadie admits 
finally that it is because she wants to “go straight” and 
she knows that she cannot in San Francisco. There is 
a politician there who will know when she returns, 
despite everything she may do to elude him. All the 
boats are watched, and — 


Davipson — Do you mean to tell me every boat com- 
ing into the port will be watched on the chance you are on 
it? (Mr. and Mrs. McPhail and Mrs. Davidson exit.) 

SaDIE — Yes — yes — that’s it! 

Davipson — Come, Miss Thompson, these evasions 
are getting you nowhere. Why are you afraid to return 
to San Francisco? 

SaviE — I’ve told you—I keep telling you — 

Davipson — Yes, and now I will tell you why you are 
afraid to go back. You have told me lies—now I 
shall tell you the truth. This politician you fear is a 
politician with a uniform and he wears a badge — 
what you are afraid of is the penitentiary — 


SapiE — Oh! 
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Davipson — Is that it —the penitentiary? 

SapIiE —I was framed but I got away before they 
caught me. They’ll nab me the moment I step off the 
ship. Give me a chance — one chance — 

Davipson — I’m going to give you the finest chance 
you’ve ever had — 

SapiE — You mean —I don’t have to go back? 

Davipson — You said you wanted to go straight. If 
that is true, you must repent — you must atone to God. 
When you want me, Sadie Thompson —call for me. 
I will stand ready. I will help you. (Davidson turns 
and walks out veranda. Sadie watches him go and 
then suddenly calls out.) 

SapiE — Rev. Davidson— Rev. Davidson! (Rev. 
Davidson returns to room and stands facing Sadie.) 
Rev. Davidson — you’re right. I am a bad woman. 
But I want to be good — but I don’t know how. So 
you let me stay here with you and show me what to 
do, and no matter what it is, I’m going to do it. 

Davipson — No, you can’t stay here, you’ve got to 
go back to San Francisco. You’ve got to serve your 
time. 

SADIE — You mean to say if I repent and want to 
be good, I still have to go to the penitentiary? 

Davipson — Yes — you’ve got to go — 

SADIE — But if you send me back there — that would 
be my finish — 

Davipson — No, it will be your beginning — 

SaDIE— But I was framed I tell you,—I was 
framed — 

Davipson — Innocent or guilty — you must serve your 
sentence — it’s the only way you can prove to God that 
you are worthy of his mercy — 

SADIE —Innocent or guilty —what kind of a God 
are you talking about. Where’s your mercy. No, Rev. 
Davidson, I guess that repentance stuff is off. 

Rey. Davipson — Was it ever on? 
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SapiE — Whether it was or not —it’s off now. The 

way you figure God out, he’s nothing but a cop! 
_Davipson — You’ve got to go back to San Fran- 

€ISCOns ss 

SaDIE — Straight orders from your private heaven, 
eh, —I can see now that your God and me will never 
be shipmates — and the next time you talk to him, you 
tell him this: Sadie Thompson’s on her way to hell. 

Davipson — Stop! This has gone far enough — 

SADIE — (hysterically). No, it hasn’t gone far enough! 
You’ve been telling me what’s wrong with me — now 
Pll tell you what’s wrong with you. You keep yelling 
at me — be punished!— Go back and suffer! How do 
you know what I have suffered? Or why I’m the 
scarlet woman? You don’t know and you don’t care! 
And you call yourself a Christian — you’re nothing but 
a miserable witch burner — that’s what you are — you 
believe in torture, that’s what you do— you believe 
in torture— you know youw’re big and strong — and 
you’ve got the law on your side—and the power to 
hang me —all right! But I’m going to tell you this — 
I’ve got the power to stand here and tell you — HANG 
ME AND BE DAMNED TO YOU! 

(As Sadie finishes her tirade, she rushes madly to her 


room and slams the door. The curtain falls.) 


ACT STI 


It is early evening of the fourth day following the last 
scene. The rain is still beating persistently upon the 
roof of the Horn store. Inside an old ship’s lamp hung 
in the center of the room casts a circle of reddish light 
on the floor. The corners are in shadow. 

The Horns are’having a more or less quiet five 
minutes to themselves, the trader doing most of the 
talking. The others are attending a native festival, the 
beating tom-toms of which can be heard. Intermit- 
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tently Horn is interrupted by the calls of Sadie 
Thompson. Sadie is in her room, weakened, it 
transpires, by four days of struggle with the devils which 
the Rev. Davidson has been trying to cast from her 
sin-ridden body. She is calling now for the missionary, 
that his prayers may dispel the creeping fear in her 
heart. 

From the barracks — more specifically from the brig, 
in which he has been confined for four days — comes 
O’Hara. He has suspected that something was going on 
at Horn’s, and he has had a feeling that Sadie needed 
him. Now, from Horn, he learns that his suspicions 
were correct. For four days the Rev. Davidson has 
been praying with and for Sadie, until he’s got her 
“beached with his psalm stuff.” “Beached and deliri- 


ous,” according to Horn. 


O’Hara — He took damned good care to get me 
stowed away before he started, didn’t he? — Well, I 
beat him to it tonight — 

Horn — How did you get out? 

O’Hara — Walked out through the mess window — 
Griggs and Hodgeson helped me— good boys — both 
of them — they ought to be here any minute now. 

Horn — (searchingly). Hm! What’s doing, O’Hara? 
You arouse my curiosity. 

O’Hara — If I was you I’d ease off to bed with my 
old lady — and not have any curiosity. 

Horn — (amusedly). You would,—would you — 
and why would you do that? 

O’Hara —I’d do that —so’s I wouldn’t get blamed 
for anything — in case anything happened. (Horn con- 
siders the above speech for an instant, then looks at 
Ameena in a childishly annoyed manner. Motions for 
her to leave the room.) 

Horn — Run along, Ameena — sounds like another 
row is starting. (Ameena rises and exits into store.) 
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Most unlucky day of my life—that day the Orduna 
came into port. I like comfort — for five days now this 
whole household has centered on that tormented Thomp- 
son girl in there, while Davidson and Old Nick wrestled 
for her soul — It’s got me nervous! 

O’Hara— Well, you cheer up—it won’t center 
around her much longer! 

Horn — A lot you know about it — safe in the brig 
all week! There hasn’t been such a casting out of 
devils since the first chapter of Exodus. The last vestige 
of mortal sin lurking in that poor critter’s heart has 
been torn out — the Sadie Thompson that blew into my 
‘a a week ago— isn’t any more. Wait till you see 

er. 

O’Hara — Ain’t keeping anything from me, are you? 

Horn — Wait till you see her, I tell you — 

O’Hara — (rushing over to Horn). What’s he done 
to her —tell me quick — 

Horn — My boy, it'll make you sick to look at her. 
She’s like a victim all trussed up to sacrifice to some 
bloody idol — 

O’Hara — Hell! 

Horn — Maybe you’ve read of those fierce prophets 
of old, scourging their votaries with rods—eh? Well, 
I got one of ’em in my hotel — Yep! In the hereafter 
if I meet one of these prophets out of Israel P’ll know 
him when I see him. 

O’Hara — What — ? 

Horn — At that I’m kind of sorry for Davidson. He’s 
changed. There’s something wrong with his eyes — they 
don’t look right to me. They flash kind of funny — 

O’Hara — (nervously). God! What’s she doing now 
— sleeping? 

Horn —I haven’t heard her yell for Davidson for 
at least ten minutes —so let’s hope so— 

O’Hara — (with a burst of determination). Get her 
out for me! I'll tend to the rest of this — 
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Horn — Gladly, gladly — my mind’s a blank save for 
one fact: Tomorrow Miss Sadie Thompson will be on 
the high seas — 

O’Hara — You bet she'll be — 


Horn calls Sadie, retrieves his bottle of kava and 
quietly steals away. As Sadie opens the door and stands 
framed in the half light she “is a pathetically wan and 
beaten creature. She is dressed in a bathrobe now past 
its glory. Her hair is frowsy and her entire attitude is 
that of one who has been thoroughly crushed.” O’Hara 
is appalled at her appearance. To him she looks “awful 
sick,” which gives speed to his plans. Everything is 
arranged, he tries to tell her. She is to pack her bags 
as hurriedly as she can before the Davidsons and the 
others get back from the native festival. Griggs and 
Hodgeson will tote her bags to a junk lying just off 
shore. In an hour she will be sailing for the Samarkind 
Islands, where she can pick up the Sydney boat. 

But she can’t understand. Did Mr. Davidson say 
she was to do this? He didn’t, O’Hara admits, but 


she is to do it just the same. 


SADIE — (appreciatively). It’s mighty fine of you to 
go to all this trouble for me — 

O’Hara — Fine! — Fine — nothing. This ain’t one 
small bit what I’d like to do for you—if I got the 
chance — 

SADIE — You’re doing this — it kinda makes me wanta 
ery — but — 

O’Hara — What’s the but — ? 

SaDIE —I can’t do it — 

O’Hara — Why can’t you do it? 

SaDIE — Because I’m going through with what I’ve got 
to go through with — 

O’Hara — Are you afraid of Davidson? He'll never 
get hold of you again — I'll see to that — 
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Sabie — No — no — that isn’t it at all—! It would 
be awful hard for me to make you understand what’s 
come over me. I can’t understand myself. Remem- 
ber that day — Handsome! —It seems one hundred 
years ago—that day the governor’s letter came — I 
lost my nerve—ran around like a chicken with its 
head off. By’n’-—by—I got a little calmer and I 
could think — and I thought I’m just rattled. I thought 
Pll try and fool him so I told Reverend Davidson a lie 
—as to why I didn’t want to go back to ’Frisco — but 
he saw right through me — he looked right into me. He 
knew — he knew —I felt a big net was catching me 
—nothing was any use —I tried again —I called him 
back and told him I was a bad woman — and I wanted 
to repent — that was a lie—TI didn’t think I was bad 
so there wasn’t anything to repent about —I had almost 
figured out things for myself —I thought, some folks 
have luck —some haven’t—all folks can’t be alike 
anyway — who knows what’s good or bad? Nobody. 
So I just let things go at that—and did not think 
too much. Anyway I told him I’d repent —he said 
if that was true I’d have to go back to be punished 
—I lost my head again and I talked to him something 
terrible. He didn’t seem to mind. He followed me 
into my room and asked me if I would kneel down and 
pray —I was so desperate I said yes. Oh, Handsome 
— Handsome — 

O’Hara — All right — all right — go ahead and spill 
it all — you'll feel better. 

Sapr—E — He knelt down and began to pray — prayed 
for a long time —I did not pay any attention at first 
—the rain was coming down — and the mosquitoes were 
humming — I was kind of numb —I suppose —a great 
fear was catching at my breath—then letting go — 
He prayed for hours and hours —I was awful tired — 
but all at once I found myself listening — sort of in 
spite of myself — and suddenly I found myself out in 
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a big — bright — beautiful place — seemed all my life 
I had been in a fog and hadn’t known it—and I 
was sort of happy—I knew I could be saved if I 
wanted to repent — and then it came —I did feel sorry 
for the life I had led — there was nothing phony about 
it —I wanted to repent! —I saw myself just as I was 
— Oh — God! — Oh, God! 

O’Hara — Sadie — this stuff ain’t making you happy 
—you don’t realize — it ain’t yourself. You’ve got to 
forget all about Davidson and come with me — 

SaDIE — You don’t know what you’re saying — you’ve 
no idea what you’re saying — 

O’Hara — They’re not going to send you back there 
—with no one to take care of you. In Sydney —in 
a few weeks you'll have me—remember what I told 
you about Biff and Maggie? 

SapiE — You don’t understand — I’ve got to go back 
and serve my time — I’ve got to be punished for the life 
I’ve led —then God will forgive me. It’s the sacri- 
fice I’ve got to offer up. Oh—if it would only begin 
— it’s the waiting for it to start that’s so terrible. The 
world is a dangerous place, Handsome — on all sides 
of us there are terrible things — you’ve got to be pretty 
strong to live at all— Yes— it will be much easier 
in the penitentiary. 

O’Hara — (starting to his feet). What d’ye mean 
—the penitentiary? 

SADIE — When I get back to ’Frisco— I’ve got to go 
to the penitentiary for three years — 

O’Hara — (almost breathlessly). Good Christ! 

But nothing that he can say will move her. True, 
she was “framed” for the offense for which she is to 
be sent to prison, but the Rev. Davidson says that doesn’t 
matter. “He says it’s God’s way of letting me settle 
for everything else,” she tries to explain; “he says 
I’ve got to accept an unjust punishment by man as a 
sacrifice to God.” 
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And when O’Hara tries to urge her she pushes him 
away and cries loudly and fearfully for the Rev. 
Davidson to come and save her, as though she doubted 
her own strength. Griggs and Hodgeson appear as 
promised, also eager to serve as life-savers. By wa 
of making the trip pleasant for her, and the day’s 
wait for the Sydney boat interesting, Hodgeson has 
brought his pet monkey as a present. And she ain’t 
got no idea how entertainin’ a monkey can be. 

They have her clothes tied in bundles before she 
knows it, though she continues to call loudly for 
Davidson. And O’Hara’s pleas are eloquent. She'll 
be in Sydney, soon, away from all her trouble. She’ll 
be with Biff and Maggie, and after a bit he will come, 
and she’ll become Mrs. Tim O’Hara, and they’ll start 
afresh like two pals, 50-50. He is coaxing, cajoling, 
pleading with her and is just about to pick her up in 
his arms and carry her away when the Rev. Davidson 
strides into the room. 


Davipson — Here I am— Miss Thompson — 

SADIE — Oh — oh — 

Davipson — (looks with angry reproach at O’Hara). 
It seems I got here just about in time, Miss Thompson. 
All evening I had a peculiar feeling you were in danger 
— it was almost as though God were whispering in my 
ear to hurry back — 

O’Hara — Sadie — Sadie — don’t pay any attention 
to him. 

Davipson — I’m sorry for you—O’Hara. What you 
are trying to do is a serious offense. 

O’Hara — (heatedly). What you’re trying to do 
would make a hyena cry. 

Davipson — You are trying to abduct Miss Thompson. 
You have made an attempt to defeat the law — it’s likely 
to go hard with you. (During the ensuing conversation 
both men become more menacing in their attitude.) 
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O’Hara — That’s my lookout — God, what kind of a 
man are you, anyway? Picking on this poor kid here. 
Getting her so she’s half crazy. Sending her back to 
where she’s got to go to prison — you're one fine speci- 
men, Davidson! [ll say that for you. They don’t 
make your kind every day! 

Davipson — You are a reckless, headstrong man — 
O’Hara — you are given to loud language and strong 
drink. Your officers apparently have no control of you. 
You are breaking barracks now— and attempting a 
high-handed crime. You defy the authority of State 
and God. You cannot go on the way you're going 
—and I shall see to it that you don’t! 

SaDIE — (to O’Hara, with a quaint wistfulness). But 
you don’t see what I see. I was nobody —now I’m 
somebody. Reverend Davidson has shown me! If it 
hadn’t been for him I could have gone through my 
whole life not knowing. It’s a wonderful thing to know 
you've been made of some account —the only thing I 
don’t understand is how it happened to come to me! 

O’Hara — (with a sudden realization that his efforts 
to induce Sadie to leave with him have come to naught). 
Is that the way it is — honest — Sadie? 

Sabie — That’s the way it is. 

O’Hara — (in a boyishly hesitant manner). What do 
you want me to do? 

Sabie —I don’t want you to do anything, except 
just not say anything more. 

O’Hara — All right; I'll tell the boys to bring your 
things back. If you and me never see each other again 
I want to say this: I’ll never forget you — ever. 

SADIE — Good-bye — 

Davipson — (soothingly). My poor child, it was not 
your fault. Far down the beach I heard your cry 
for help — 

SaplE— O’Hara is an awful simple fellow —he 
thought he was helping me. You see—he doesn’t 
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understand. I couldn’t bear to think of him suffering 
and in trouble — it’s all right for me — it was coming 
to me — but I-wouldn’t want it to come to O’Hara. 

Davipson — Can’t you see that indirectly you are 
responsible for the finest thing that could happen to 
O’Hara. He is to have his chance — just as you had 
yours! 

SADIE — (in a voice of a child). Can’t — can’t — 
what’s coming to me do for both of us? 

Davipson — No one can pay another’s reckoning — 
each one must pay his own — 

SADIE — Yes — but you told me—maybe I can’t 
understand rightly yet— you told me Christ took the 
punishment for all of us—when they crucified Him — 

Davipson — Sadie — Christ saved the world for us, 
but each of us must bear his share of the cross — it 
wouldn’t be fair to leave the whole weight on His 
shoulders, would it? 

SapiE— When you’re around —everything seems 
clear — everything seems all right —that old life I led 
—that doesn’t seem to belong to me — that was some- 
one else. When I feel like that Reverend Davidson 
—does it mean I’m redeemed? 

Davipson — (very tenderly). Yes, Sadie—in the 
last few days you have become very close and dear to 
God — he has tested you and found you true. Tonight 
he sent the devil to tempt you. Once your soul lay 
like a stagnant pool in the deepest pit of the deepest 
valley —tonight it is cleansed — glorified — 

SADIE — (starts toward her door and pauses wearily). 
If I’m afraid and can’t sleep — will you pray with me? 

Davipson — Yes— when I hear you call—I will 
come — 

The McPhails and Mrs. Davidson are back from the 
festival. They find Davidson standing, a little exalted, 
staring at the door of Sadie’s room. A great happiness 
has come to him, he tells them. He has had proof that 
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Sadie Thompson has been reborn. “I have been 
privileged to bring a lost soul into the loving arms of 
the Lord.” McPhail, however, is still skeptical. He 
can’t see how any man, least of all a man carrying 
on the Lord’s work, should want to send a helpless 
creature back to three years in an American prison. 
But Davidson is thrilled with the glory of his victory. 
Too filled with it to follow the rest to bed. He must 
have time to commune with the flaring inner spirit 
that has taken command of him, and despite Mrs. 
Davidson’s protest he goes again into the rain. 


Mrs. Davipson — (to the McPhails). He prayed 
with Miss Thompson, last night, until she went to sleep. 
It was nearly three o’clock when he came upstairs. Then 
he threw himself down in the bed, exhausted. But he 
only slept in snatches. He has strange dreams that 
puzzle him — he’ll have a breakdown if he doesn’t take 
care — 

McPuait — Heaven knows, I pity Miss Thompson, 
but all we non-Biblical people seem to be utterly help- 
less in the matter — 

Mrs. Davipson—I never saw Mr. Davidson so 
wrought up before. Last night he kept crying out in 
his sleep — 

McPuait — Is that so? 

Mrs. Davipson — This morning he told me he had 
been dreaming about the mountains of Nebraska. 

McPuai.— The mountains of Nebraska? That’s 
odd! 

Mrs. Davipson —I don’t believe anyone but myself 
realizes what an enormous amount of emotional force 
my husband puts into his work. 

McPuait — Work seems to be the only outlet for his 
tremendous energy — he should look out. 

Mrs. Davinson — The Lord’s work is Mr. Davidson’s 
life! On our wedding night Mr. Davidson explained to 
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me his ideals of our marriage. He believed it should 
be a union free from earthly indulgence, devoted entirely 
to the salvation of others — 

McPuHair—A noble doctrine, Mrs. Davidson — but 
to a medical man like myself, everyday experience 
proves that flesh and blood are not things apart from 
the spirit. Frankly — natural emotions can never be 
denied, only disguised — 

Mrs. Davipson — You are quite wrong. Both Mr. 
Davidson and I have high views on matters commonly 
accepted as part of human nature. I can safely say 
our marriage is entirely a contract of the spirit — 

Mrs. McPuait— And obviously a happy one. All 
marriages are happy where people have the same 
ambitions. 

Mrs. Davipson — You are right. It was hard working 
alone — and would have been harder as we grew older. 
I had been a missionary in China. I met Mr. Davidson 
at a congress in Boston we were both attending. It 
was agreed we were to come out to the islands, which 
my imagination had pictured in glowing colors. Per- 
haps I had looked forward to a marriage of another 
sort — like all women. I believe —I— wanted chil- 
dren. But that was long ago. Sometimes I wonder a 
little —two people as isolated and solitary as Mr. 
Davidson and myself. (She rises suddenly.) But no! 
Mr. Davidson is right! There is only one course for 
those who work for others, immolation of self, and 
sacrifice of all. Good night! 


The women retire to their rooms. McPhail lingers 
for a word with Horn. Things that he has heard and 
seen puzzle him. 


McPuHatt—I say, Horn, did you ever go through 
Nebraska on a train? 
Horn — Twenty years ago — 
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McPuait — Notice the mountains? 

Horn — Mountains! Molehills you mean. 

McPuait — Call them what you like. They rose 
from the plain abruptly, remember, rounded, smooth — 

Horn — Yep. What of it? 

McPuHait — Didn’t it strike you that they were 
curiously like a woman’s breast? 


McPhail goes upstairs. “Horn pauses for a moment, 
gazing after McPhail. Then he turns and looks at Sadie’s 
door. Again reflects and then turns out the hanging 
lamp, and goes into the store. Far off come the sounds 
of a native tom-tom, while, intermittently, come the 
plaintive wails of reed instruments, the rain increases 
its downpout, while through a rift in the clouds a shaft 
of moonlight finds its way into the room, shedding a 
ghastly ominous pallor on the door to Sadie’s room.” 


The curtain is lowered briefly. When it rises some 
time has elapsed. A cold, threatening early dawn is 
beginning to throw weird shadows across the room. The 
rain is falling heavily. Afar off can be heard the con- 
tinuing beat of the tom-toms. Sadie’s door opens 
slowly and “she appears holding a lamp in her hand. 
She is a sickly pale. Her hair is tousled mussily about 
her head. Her entire facial expression seems to indicate 
the haunting fear of an unknown dread. About her 
she has a grey-white dressing gown, the folds of which 
seem to accentuate her forlorn appearance. She takes 
a hesitant step into the room and then slowly, holding 
the lamp before her, makes her way to the foot of 
the staircase. She pauses and calls up the stairs: 
“Reverend Davidson! Reverend Davidson!” 

Getting no answer she makes her way unsteadily to 
Horn’s chair and huddles herself despondently in it. 
The Rev. Davidson finds her thus as he enters from the 
veranda. She couldn’t sleep, she tells him, and she was 
frightened by her thoughts. He, too, has been troubled. 
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Davipson — (as though under terrific strain). Out 
there in the rain ——I walked, and wondered too. The 
darkness was full of eyes—I saw things I never saw 
before. I looked into the awful groves of Asteroth, 
where Solomon went to find the secrets of joy and 
terror. I saw Asteroth herself —I saw Judas. Sadie — 
you don’t have to go back to San Francisco. 

SaDiE — (looking searchingly into his face). 1 don’t 
have to go back — what do you mean? 

Davipson — (he has a peculiar hoarseness in his 
voice). Just that — you don’t have to go back. (Lean-. 
ing toward her his voice full of emotion.) You are 
redeemed ! 

SADIE — (unheeding the change in Davidson's tone). 
What other sacrifice could I offer — that is all I have 
got to give. I only hope I will be able to go through 
with it right. 

Davipson — From now on you will be strong — no 
more fear. (He now speaks as though in ecstasy.) 
Beautiful — radiant — you will be one of the daughters 
of the King. (He is bending over her and speaks in a 
reverent whisper.) That’s what you are now, Sadie 
—one of the daughters of the King — radiant — 
beautiful. 

SapDiE — (looks again into his face, a wistful smile 
seems to give her face a madonna-like appearance). Am 
I? (She picks the lamp from the chair arm and rises. 
Slowly walks toward her door and then pauses and 
turns back to face Davidson.) Pray with me Rev. 
Davidson — when you pray, everything seems all right. 


She turns and goes into her room. Davidson stands 
as though hypnotized and watches her go. For a brief 
moment he seems to gain control of his emotions, then 
strides towards her door and stops abruptly outside it. 
Suddenly his head droops, his hands clasp convulsively 
and a bitter struggle between Davidson, the man of God, 
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and Davidson, human creature, seems to take place. His 
head and shoulders now square and with studied de- 
liberation he grasps the handle of Sadie’s door, opens 
it and steps inside, slowly closing the door after him. 
The rain is now almost a cloudburst and its relentless 
beating seems to suggest that it has won a victory. 

There is another lapse of hours. The stage is now 
bathed in the sunlight of early morning. Two natives 
are bending over the veranda railing, intent on some 
action below. A native policeman enters. He is look- 
ing, excitedly, for Horn, whom he brings from the store, 
and to whom he has communicated his own excitement. 
Horn quickly summons McPhail. O’Hara comes in 
search of Sadie. She is still in her room. If she 
is asleep let her sleep. Horn and McPhail rush out 
of the house. They are gone but a moment. 

On the beach below they have found the body of the 
Rev. Davidson. He had cut his throat and thrown 
himself into the sea. Native fishermen had seen him. 
He has been dead, the doctor thinks, about two hours. 

They hesitate to call Mrs. Davidson. And yet she 
must be told. When she comes she seems to have sensed 
the tragedy. Coolly-she asks where she is to go. They 
lead her out towards the beach. 

Suddenly from Sadie’s room the raucous tones of the 
phonograph break forth. It is uncanny. They can’t 
understand. Someone must stop her playing the in- 
fernal thing. If she knew — 

Suddenly Sadie appears in the doorway. She “is 
once more dressed in the gay finery with which she had 
made her appearance in the first act. Her face is 
rouged, but for all of her joyous attire there is an 
odd cynical atmosphere which seems to cling to her.” 


SADIE — Surprised to see me—all dolled up, eh! 
Well, why not? Had to put on my best, didn’t I, this 
gay and glorious morning? Besides you know, I’m 
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radiant — beautiful —Ha—ha—ha! Could not be- 
lieve my eyes when I saw the sun. Do I feel fine? I 
do! I would race you down the beach if it wasn’t for 
these pesky heels. 

O’Hara — Sadie — for God’s sake turn off that phono- 
graph — 

Sabie — And why, for God’s sake, should I turn off 
my phonograph? 

O’Hara — They’ll be back any minute. 

SapigE — Who? 

O’Hara — Mrs. Davidson — 

SADIE — (apparently once more herself and sure of 
her own ability to manage her own affairs). And 
why should I turn off my phonograph because Mrs. 
Davidson is coming back? (Snarling sneer has crept 
into her voice.) 1 am not concerned with what Mrs. 
Davidson thinks nor for that matter with what your 
Reverend Davidson thinks. My advice to him is to 
pin on his wings and try the air — 

O’Hara — (to Horn). Get that phonograph turned 
off quick. 

SADIE — Stay out of that room, Old Horn — that 
phonograph stays on — 

O’Hara — Sadie — something has happened — 

SapieE — Yes, you’re right — something has happened. 
You men! You’re all alike! Pigs— pigs! I wouldn’t 
trust any of you — 

O’Hara — (hurt). Sadie! 

SapiE — No offense to you in that last remark, old pal 
—and I’m going to Sydney if that invitation still holds 
good — 

O’Hara — You bet it does— Sadie. Davidson has 
killed himself. 

SADIE — What? 

O’Hara — They found him on the beach this morning 
in the water with his throat cut — 

SapIE — (she speaks slowly and a remarkable change 
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seems to come over her). So—he killed himself? 
Then I can forgive him. I thought the joke was on 
me. I see it wasn’t — 

McPuait — (enters from the veranda and excitedly 
speaks). What the devil are you doing? Stop that 
damned machine — Mrs. Davidson is coming. 

SADIE — (weakly). Yes—stop it—stop it — 


Horn goes to Sadie’s room and stops the phonograph 
and re-enters, pausing by Sadie’s door. Mrs. Davidson 
enters, followed by Mrs. McPhail, who goes and stands 
beside her husband. Mrs. Davidson walks to Sadie — 


Mrs. Davipson — I understand, Miss Thompson. I am 
sorry for him — and I am sorry for you. (She crosses 
to the stairway and pauses at the foot. Her shoulders 
shake convulsively. Her head is bowed. After an 
instant’s pause she mounts the stairs. Sadie has watched 
her go and turns and faces the lights.) 

SADIE — I guess I’m sorry for everybody in the world. 
(O’Hara crosses and stands by Sadie’s side. She turns 
her face toward him.) Life is a quaint present from 
somebody —there’s no doubt about that. (Little sob 
works its way into her voice.) It'll be much easier in 
Sydney. 


THE END 


“YOU AND I” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Puitip Barry 


THIS is the ninth “prize play” to be written by those 
students of playwriting who have worked with Prof. 
George Pierce Baker in his “47 Workshop” class at 
Harvard, and the eighth to be produced. Thomas P. 
Robinson’s “The Copy,” which was awarded the prize 
in 1921, was accepted for production by Oliver Morosco 
in New York, but shortly thereafter Mr. Morosco’s firm 
was in temporary difficulties necessitating a reorganiza- 
tion, and “The Copy” was put aside. 

Later Mr. Morosco abandoned his plan to offer the 
annual $500 prize to the Baker students and Richard G. 
Herndon, another New York manager, took his place. 
Professor Baker, Mr. Herndon and Walter Pritchard 
Eaton were named as the committee to make the selection. 
Fifty plays were submitted, and from these the com- 
mittee chose Philip Barry’s “You and I.” It was pro- 
duced by Mr. Herndon in the Belmont Theatre, New 
York, February 19, 1923, and sprang into immediate 
popularity, continuing through the remainder of the 
season. 

“You and I” is an epigrammatic play of the type 
usually classified as a society comedy, written in the 
mood and manner of that trio of English dramatists, 
Oscar Wilde, Arthur Wing Pinero and Sidney Carton, 
who contributed so notably to the English and American 
stage twenty years ago, and whose only American com- 
petitor at the time was the late Clyde Fitch. 

It is about seven o’clock of a late September evening, 
1921. The scene is the library of Maitland White’s 
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summer home in Westchester county, New York — “a 
huge, motherly sort of room that pats your hand as 
you come into it and tells you to sit down and be 
comfortable with the rest of us.” 

Offstage, right, some one is playing the latest dance 
tune, the some one, as you guess a moment later, when 
she bursts a little angrily into the room, being Veronica 
Duane. Veronica, whom no one thinks of calling any- 
thing but “Ronny,” is “about nineteen, slim, of medium 
height, with a decidedly pretty, high-bred face, lovely 
hair, lovely hands, soft, low-pitched voice — whatever 
she may be saying. Heredity, careful upbringing, 
education and travel have combined to invest her with 
a poise far in advance of her years. She has attained 
the impossible — complete sophistication without the 
loss of bloom. Her self-confidence is an added charm 
—free, as it is, from any taint of youthful cocksure- 
ness.” She is dressed becomingly in what are probably 
known in this section of Westchester as sport togs. 

Ronny is followed by “Ricky” (otherwise Roderick) 
White. Ricky, wearing the suit he golfs in, has quit 
smoking the pipe he carries in his hand and “looks 
just a little bit scared.” “He is a well set-up, thoroughly 
nice boy of about twenty-one. High color, hair care- 
fully brushed, a disarming smile.” The elder White 
had once declared Ricky and Ronny to represent “The 
cream of their astonishing generation.” 

The reason for Ricky’s being a bit frightened presently 
is revealed as the result of a liberty he has just taken 
with Ronny. She had looked up at him, adoringly, he 
thought, as she played the piano, and he had kissed her 
full upon the mouth, which has irritated Ronny ex- 
cessively. Not that she was not pleased; or that she 
was taken completely by surprise. Some day she knew 
Ricky might grow that bold. Some day she expected, 
vaguely, that he might even propose to her. As next 
door neighbors they had practically grown up together, 
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But her irritation of the moment apparently is caused 
by what she is pleased to consider an utter lack of 
judgment and consideration on Ricky’s part. 


Ronny — On the fifteenth of October you’re going 
abroad for three years. For the love of Pete, why 
couldn’t you have held out just two weeks more? Then 
you'd have gone, and I’d have forgotten you. And 
that would have been all there was to it. 

Ricky — In a pig’s eye. 

Ronny —I tell you it would! And now — after 
this — oh —a sweet winter I’ll put in, getting over you! 

Ricky — (genuinely dismayed). Getting over me 
. . . ? Gosh, I don’t want you to do that! 

Ronny — (ironically). No. TI sit around doing 
basket-work, while you and your little playmates at the 
Beaux-Arts scamper up and down Paris. 

Ricky — (grandly). I am going abroad to study 
architecture — not to go on parties. 

Ronny — Show me a student on the Left Bank who 
doesn’t study life! Thanks, Rick. By spring you will 
be but a memory. 

Ricky — But — but Ronny —can’t you get it into 
your silly head that I’m really in love with you? [’m 
— you’ve — oh, damn it — won’t you marry me? 

Ronny — Ricky! (Shakes her head with conviction.) 
Uh-uh. It’s awfully nice of you. But I couldn’t wait 
three years for the Prince of Wales. 


Which Ricky accepts as discouraging proof that it is 
“a fat lot” she loves him. Such, however, is not Ronny’s 
reason at all. Things are not as pleasant as they might 
be in her home for one thing, and promise to be little 
if any better until she is “settled.” Furthermore Ricky 
has always meant to be an architect and she has no 
intention of standing in his way. As Ricky sees it there 
is no reason why she should. He can still be an archi- 
tect and marry her, He can, for the sake of the better 
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wage, go into his father’s factory temporarily. Then he 
can study nights and drift into architecture gradually. 
For the matter of that it would be no great calamity 
if he should get into business and stay there. “Father 
dished painting to marry Nanny. And do you suppose 
he’s ever regretted it? Look at them!” 

It is a persuasive argument and a moment later they 
have plighted their troth, as the saying is, and are calling 
upstairs to “Nanny,” who happens to be Ricky’s 
absurdly youthful but still quite wonderful mother, to 
relay the grand tidings to her. 

Nancy White, who presently appears at the head of 
the stairs, “is a young forty, medium height, with a 
slim, girlish figure, lively, whimsical brown eyes, dark 
brown hair and a charming manner. Despite her poise 
one feels that her age is merely ‘put on’—that she 
will never really grow up.” She accepts their news with 
a show of genuine interest in them, but with suggested 
misgivings as well. She settles them finally on the sofa 
and draws an armchair up before them. 


Nancy — Now, you two precious idiots, we'll talk 
this over. 

Ricky — (lowly, to Ronny). Isn’t she immense? 

Nancy —I thought the fact of your living next door 
to each other for twelve summers would act as an anti- 
toxin. 

Ronny — (timidly). It came as a shock to me, Mrs. 
White. 

Nancy —I dare say. But of course this is quite out 
of the question. You're nothing but children. 

Ricky — (shaking his head reprovingly). Gosh, 
Nanny — that’s awfully old stuff. 

Nancy — Roderick — be kind enough to reserve your 
infantile comments. (Ricky subsides.) Nothing but 
children. It is beautiful, my dears, but quite, quite 
ridiculous. . 
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Ricky — Pardon the interruption — but how old were 
you, when you became a married maiden? 

Nancy — That has nothing to do with it! 

Ricky — (indulgently). I know—but just as a 
matter of record... . 

Nancy — (with dignity). I was — ah — nineteen. 
ut —— 

Ricky — You mean a couple of weeks past eighteen. 
What’re you, Ronny? 

Ronny — I'll be twenty in December. Big girl. 

Ricky — Check. And how about Dad? 

Nancy — He was a great deal older than you are! 

Ricky — Your memory’s failing, Nanny. He had me 
just four months. 

Nancy — (ironically). I don’t want to be sordid — 
but what do you expect to live on? 

Ricky — Query: What did you live on, darling? 

Nancy — (a little confused). Why —ah—lI had a 
little of my own, and your father worked. 

Ricky — (with a gesture). °S a perfect equation! 

Ronny — I’ve about two thousand a year from Aunt 
Isabel’s estate. Dad’s promised me a house. 

Nancy — (to Ricky). And may I ask what you 
intend doing about your architecture? 

Ronny — (leaning forward). You and I both, Mrs. 
White... . 

Ricky — Quiet, child—let me manage this. [’m 
going like a breeze. (To Nancy.) Well, you see, I’m 
going to pass that up, and — 

Nancy — (really troubled). But — 

Ricky — Oh — maybe not for good. Maybe, by and 
by, when we get on our feet... . 

Nancy —By and by! Somehow—that sounds 
vaguely reminiscent to me. Unless you do it now, you'll 
never do it! 

Ricky — Well, really — what if I don’t? I mean, 
you told me that father wanted to paint, or something 
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—but you and he were married at twenty-one and 
eighteen respectively, and he went into business, and 
stayed there. What I mean is, it seems to me that you 
two have made a pretty good go at it. 


““We have made an uncommonly good go at it,” Nancy 
admits. “But—” She still has her own reasons for 
wanting them to be very sure they are doing right before 
they go ahead with their plans. She does not doubt 
they love each other. “I’ve never given a happy hang 
for any one else,” Ronny confesses; “I’d simply — lie 
down and die for him,” and she thinks — perhaps — 
it will be all right— somehow. But —there is still a 
but. 

It is after Ronny has gone to dress for dinner that 
Nancy takes her son more completely into her con- 
fidence. From a drawer of her desk that is bulging 
with slips of paper she hands him a few. They are 
sketches and bits of sketches that, over a period of 
twenty years, she has found in her husband’s pockets 
whenever she has given his clothes to the valet to be 
pressed. The elder White is also given to experiment- 
ing in murals — which is why the wall by the telephone 
has to be repapered so frequently. 

It may be possible for Ricky to have both the archi- 
tecture he has always been eager to study and the girl he 
loves — and again it may not be possible. It may seem 
simple now — but what of that later time? 


Nancy —. . . when you’re forty or so, you may look 
on love as a kind of captivating robber — who chatted 
so sweetly, as he plucked your destiny out of your 
pocket. Sus% i 

Ricky — (gaily). There you go again! Ask dad — 
he knows! (A whistled tune is heard from the hall 
upstairs.) 

Nancy — (rapidly). You may suddenly feel choked 
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off — thwarted — in the one really big thing you could 
have done. Then—though you love her dearly — 
you'll resent Ronny. You'll try not to let her see. If 
she loves you, she can’t avoid it. Or even you your- 
self may not know quite what’s wrong. You may simply 
find, all at once, that you are very empty, very unhappy. 

Ricky — But Nanny — look how happy father is! 

(The whistle draws closer.) 

Nancy — You can’t tell much by a whistle, son... . 


Maitland White, who is “Matey” to his intimates 
in this generously nicknamed family, “is forty-three, 
about five feet ten, and golf and squash have kept him 
in the pink of trim. He is not particularly handsome, 
but with a face and smile that win you immediately. 
There are a few grey hairs, which Nancy or the barber 
will pull out next week. To look at him, you might 
think him any one of a number of things. You guess 
that it is business, and you know that he is successful. 
His hands — long, slender and restless — and a kind of 
boyish whimsicality in him are all that betray the 
artist.” . 

For the moment Maitland is too much taken with a 
Watteau print he has brought home for Nancy’s room 
to pay much attention to his son, at the moment burst- 
ing with news of his engagement to Ronny. But finally 
Ricky succeeds in getting the news across. First, he 
tells his father he expects to marry Miss Duane, and 
second, that he also expects to give up temporarily his 
planned career as an architect. It is a harder blow for 
Matey to assimilate than it was for Nancy. He is quite 
stunned by it, in fact. And yet his attitude is kindly 
and sympathetic. 


Marey — Look here, old fellow, this is a little con- 
fusing. Would you mind telling me more about it? 
Ricky — Why —there isn’t a great deal to tell, sir. 
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It’s just that we’re—very much in love, and want to 
be married as soon as we possibly can. I figure that 
if I go to work now, by spring everything will be rosy. 

Matey — What do you plan to do? 

Ricky — Same as you, The Warren Company. Caught 
you, sir — you thought I’d say, “sell bonds.” 

Marey — And your architecture goes by the boards, 
eh? 

Ricky — Why should it? I can study evenings, and 
Sundays, and finally — (Matey laughs mirthlessly. 
Ricky is injured.) Well—I can. . . 

Matey — Ricky — our method of upbringing for you 
and Jean has allowed room for very few “Thou-shalt- 
nots.” I’m not going to start ordering you about now, 
but there are a few things, that — as an older man — I 
want to remind you of — 

Ricky — (quietly). Yes, dad. 

Matey —I have my own eyes, and the word of your 

masters at school and college, to tell me that you have 
a considerable gift for building-design. You love the 
work, and you’re unusually well suited for it. You need 
technique, and a background—and you need them 
badly. Three years at the Beaux-Arts will give you the 
best there are... . 

Ricky — But Ronny — 

Matey — (a little exasperated). If Ronny won’t 
wait for you, there'll be another girl just as charming, 
later on. 

Ricky — Oh, dad. 

Matey — I . want ti tell you, son, that the most 
important thing in a man’s life is his work — particu- 
larly when he has an equipment such as yours. It’s hard 
to get going; for a while you need absolute independence 
— freedom to think only “J — 1 —I—TI and my work.” 
After marriage that’s no longer possible. From then 
on “it’s you and I” always— with the “you” first. 
every time. “You and J,” 
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Ricky — Sound grammar, anyway. 

Matey — Don’t think I’m speaking idly! And 
don’t make the mistake either of underrating the suf- 
fering a flouted destiny can send you. There’s a course 
you feel cut out to take. Step off it now — and you'll 
regret it as long as you live. 

Ricky — But —I simply can’t give up Ronny. 

Matey — (brutally). In my opinion, any man who 
sacrifices his career for the sake of a girl hasn’t the 
backbone of —a cup-custard. (Nancy’s head drops a 
little. Ricky glances at her apprehensively.) And any 
girl selfish enough to permit — 

Ricky — Dad — 

Matey — What? 

Ricky — Isn’t that a bit rough on mother? 

Matey — PES Rough on—what do you 
mean . . 

een be a Ricky. 

Matey— But. . 

Nancy — (matter- of- age I must go and dress. 
(To Ricky.) You’d better come too. 

Matey — Just a moment, dear — Rick, it’s sheer 
nonsense to think you can manage two occupations. One 
or the other must go. You — 

Ricky — I’m afraid it’s no use, father. I’ve thought 
it all out, and my mind’s made up. 


Etta, who happens to be an unusually attractive maid, 
announces the arrival of Mr. Warren. Warren is the 
G. T. Warren who is president of Matey’s manufacturing 
firm and he is to spend the week-end with the Whites. 
“He is about fifty-five, and partially bald —a short, 
plump little man with a ready smile. He has the 
conceit of most self-made men, but in his case, it is 
made amusing by his naiveté. He is, in the business 
vernacular, always ‘on his toes,’ and literally exudes 
prosperity and good nature. He speaks rapidly, and 
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with conviction.” He greets his host and hostess with 
an assured affability and matches small talk with the 
effervescent Ricky as best he can. To the young man’s 
suggestion that another White is ready for the firm 
Mr. Warren reacts with enthusiasm. It is an age of 
business and he is quite sure Ricky is acting wisely in 
giving up his plans for European study. He is ready 
to put him through the Warren mill any time he is 
ready to start. The Whites try guardedly to dissuade 
their son from making the plunge too suddenly, but 
just now he is of no mind to listen to them. 

With Ricky and Warren gone, full of plans, Matey 
confesses that he feels a bit done up. He probably 
should take the vacation that every one, Nancy most of 
all, is urging upon him. And yet with the market as 
uncertain as it is, and the chance that Ricky will yet 
be made to see the light and decide to go on with his 
studies, any long vacation is out of the question. 

Through the open door at the right Geoffrey Nichols 
is heard approaching. “Geoff” is an old, old friend 
of Matey’s, a college chum, an usher at the White 
wedding. But they have not seen each other for the 
better part of twenty years. While Matey has been 
getting on in business Nichols has been acquiring some 
little fame as a writer of popular fiction. As he enters 
now “he is distinguished in appearance and attractive 
— the air of a cosmopolite without the vice of obtruding 
it. For a successful literary man his affectations are 
few.” 

Nichols is in town only for a few days, preliminary 
to sailing for Europe. He spends much of his time in 
Europe. “I’m a veritable flea for travel,” he confesses. 
“London is my old lady— Paris my mistress — and 
Rome — ah, Rome—my saint in décolleté!” He is 
happy at being able to have a few hours with the Whites, 
and amusingly reminiscent in recalling the years when 
they knew each other better. With Nancy gone to 
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dress for dinner the men come seriously to the inevitable 
comparison of their respective lives. 


NicHoLis — (reflectively). And yet at twenty, we were 
much the same. Twenty —the incendiary age, Matey! 
I was going to set the world on fire with my novels — 
your match was a paint-brush. 

Matey — And I gave up my painting to marry Nancy 

ON! a" ler 

Nicuo.ts — While I forsook sweet Kitty Nash, to wed 
an ink-pot. A pair of jilts, we two! Well —what 
do you think of your bargain? 

Matey — I’ve come out the winner, Geoff! 

Nicuots — And so have I! 

Matey — (laughing). Impossible! ve a happy 
home — sufficient leisure—a regular income —two 
fine, spoiled children— and a wife that’s a simple 
miracle. Trump them, if you can!” 

NicHois — (gaily, with the gesture of laying cards 
on the table one by one). The world’s my home — every 
hour of my time is my own—TI’ll match my income 
with yours any day! And for your last three items, I 
say what Bacon said: “A man with wife and children 
has given hostages to Fortune!” 

Matey — But old Lady Fortune has done me rather 
well. 

NicHots — Oh—she has her favorite slaves. But 
freedom’s the thing old chap. As Shaw said to me one 
day last April—dash it all— what was it he said? 
At any rate, it was simply convulsing. 

Marey — But how on earth have you done any work? 

NicHots — Work? Why, every new experience is 
material. “Copy” we call it. Wherever I go, my type- 
writer follows. No worries, no responsibilities — just 
life —the one life I have — spiced and succulent. 

Matty — While I—day after day — “Nine to five 
—nine to five.” 
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NicHots — Those words are the business man’s 
epitaph. 

MatEy — (determined to be sprightly). Oh— one 
has one’s moments, even a business man. 

NicHOLs — (watches Matey a moment). Matey — 
as I remember, you showed amazing promise. I’ve 
known artists with wives —with children, even. Why, 
in the name of Raphael, didn’t you go on with it? 

Matey — (a little wanly). Well, you see, Nancy 
and I married ridiculously young — neither of us rich, 
but both of us accustomed to a certain standard of living 
—a regular income became pretty much of a neces- 
sity — 

NicHOLs — (choughtfully). And you put it off. 
Tsch — what a shame — 

Matey — (reluctantly). Perhaps—I don’t know. 
Sometimes when I look back, and think that I haven’t 
yet done the thing I wanted to do — my forty-three years 
seem rather futile and misspent. It’s been particularly 
salty today—my son Roderick, for whom I’ve ex- 
pected ... Oh, well, it’s the old story over again; 
expediency’s heel on the neck of inclination. 

NicHoLs — But some phases of your life must be 
very interesting. Now business for instance — 

Matey — Geoff, business is a dump for dreams . 

I believe that every fourth man in it has something 
shut down in him. You can see it in their faces. 
Some wanted to paint, like me — some to write, to sing 
— to be doctors, lawyers. God bless me, even preachers! 
But expediency ordered it otherwise. And now most 
of them will die in the traces, poor devils 

die of market reports — Babsonitis — hardening of the 
soul — 

NICHOLS — (sagely). Ah, yes—as some one says, 
“Most men lead lives of quiet desperation.” 

Matey — (softly). “Quiet desperation.” By the 
Lord —here’s one who’s fed up with it. Dve a good 
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mind to chuck business now—and go to painting! 
(Nichols looks somewhat alarmed —this is being 
taken too seriously.) 

NicHoLs — You’re not serious... ? 

Matey — So serious that the turn of a hair would 
decide it. 


Nor does all Nichols’ sound reasoning dislodge 
Matey’s conviction that fate, having been unkind to 
him, should at least be given a chance to offer some 
sort of compensation. What has the manufacture of 
soap, face creams and cosmetics — which he reluctantly 
confesses to Nichols is the Warren line — what can 
such a business offer a man who hungers to be painting? 

It is in this mood that Nancy finds him when Nichols 
has gone. And though she tries tactfully to lead him 
out of it she does not succeed. Finally, a little desper- 
ate, she demands the truth from him. 


Nancy — Matey — you sweet old thing — what is the 
matter? 

Matry — Oh —- nothing — 

Nancy — Dear — it seems to me that you have about 
everything that a person could desire. We've — 
most of the good things of life — health — position 
—enough money —and a happy family. (She hesi- 
tates.) And we’ve —each other. Nor is ours the tame, 
settled love most people have at forty. Some blessed 
good fortune has kept the keen edge on it. I love my 
children — but compared to you — oh, Matey! I fancy 
—there’s more woman in me than mother. . . . You 
have been unusually successful in your work. What 
more could any man ask than you have. . . 

Matey — Oh, Nanny, Nanny. (Jmpatiently, but with 
intense suffering.) Nanny, Nanny, Nanny — what do 
you know about it! (Nancy catches her breath sharply, 
holds it a moment and then lets it go.) 
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Nancy — (almost in a whisper). 1 suppose — you 
know — it — just about knocks the heart out of me, to 
hear you say that. . . . (She waits for a response. 
None comes. She clenches her fists, and throws back 
her head, in pain—turns to him.) Oh—this can’t 
be you and I! (A moment’s silence.) Maitland — as 
you love me — there’s something I want you to do. 

Matey — What is it? 

Nancy — (directly). Leave business for a year. Get 
leave of absence, if possible. Otherwise, resign. 

Matey — (affecting to be puzzled). But—my dear 
—why...? 

Nancy — (with an impatient gesture). Oh — please! 
Do you think I’ve had all these years of you—to be 
fooled by pretense now? I’ve known for a long time 
that you weren’t happy —and why you weren’t. But 
I’ve not known — quite how much it meant to you. I 
want you to devote the year to painting. 

MaTEY — (with amused tolerance). It’s a nice idea, 
Nanny, but — (his gesture includes the house, the cars, 
the servants). 

Nancy — (rapidly — closer to him). We'll give up 
the apartment. We'll stay out here over the winter. 
One car — and run it ourselves. We'll keep Katie and 
Etta — and let the others go. [ll do the upstairs myself. 
Ricky will be in business — no longer an expense. My 
own income will be enough to dress Jean and pay her 
school bills, 

Matey — (uncertainly). You understand — I’ve very 
little outside of my salary? 

Nancy — Little — but plenty for us. We'll econo- 
mize in everything. (Looks at lighted lamps with a 
smile.) We'll—even be careful about the electric 
lights. The front attic can be made into a studio. . . . 

Matey — (laughing). It sounds too delightful! But 
impossible, of course — 

Nancy — What’s the matter — don’t you dare? 
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Matey — People would think I’d lost my mind. 

Nancy — (scornfully). People! 

Matey — (slowly). I suppose they wouldn’t have 
to know. But G. T.— 

Nancy — (quickly). Tell him it’s — personal re- 
search work. 

Matey — And if the research finds nothing? 

Nancy — Matey — if you don’t still think the bird in 
ee bush worth any two in the hand, you might as well 

ie. 


Matey permits himself, half-willingly, a little wonder- 
ingly, to be carried on by Nancy’s enthusiasm. It is 
possible the experiment might be made —if this and 
that could be arranged. But — there are so many things 
to be considered. For one, what would he do for 
models? He would naturally want to do portraits, and 
models, brought to the country, while he was brushing 
up, would be expensive. 

But Nancy has a ready solution for that problem. 
There is Etta, the maid. An unusually beautiful girl, 
Etta. And, with proper inducements, Etta could un- 
doubtedly be induced to pose. Yet, even after Matey 
studies her for the first time as a possibility and is 
convinced she might serve, Etta is not so sure it would 
be a proper business for a young woman. 


Nancy — (to Etta). If you will consent to remain 
here in the country with us this winter, and pose for a 
few hours each day — 

Etta — (gently). I am sorry, ma’am. (Turns to 

0.) 
: Nancy — Just a moment! I'll increase your wages, 
and help you with your work. 

Erra — (firmly). No, ma’am. I could not consider 
it. Not for all the money in the world. 

Nancy — (frankly puzzled). But—JI don’t under- 
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stand. Would you mind telling us why? (Etta hesi- 
tates. Peers at Matey.) You may be quite frank. 

Erra — Well —I do not like to say nothing, but the 
man of the house, in the third last place I was in, made 
advances that was— advances that were—most un- 
welcome. You know how careful a girl has got to be 
— specially when nature has blessed her with looks 
like mine. I can usually tell by their eyes. (She tries 
to get a look at Matey’s. He looks up at her, then 
rises suddenly, and goes to window.) I am not saying 
nothing against Mr. White. So far, he has behaved 
like a real gennulman. But if I should forget myself 
to the extent of —oh, you know what artists are — 
they, and sailors — 


Nor is Etta easily won over. She knows artists — 
“women to them are as tinders to the flames,” she 
insists. “There’s the Hearst of it, Matey,” Nancy ex- 
plains. But Etta is won finally, after she has been 
reassured that none of Mr. White’s gennulman friends 
will be permitted to gaze openly upon her charms while 
she is posing. She will always be modestly and _ be- 
comingly draped, Nancy promises, and the experience 
will enable her to learn much that every real lady should 
know. 

They decide not to tell Mr. Warren of Matey’s deter- 
mination to resign until later. Ronny comes _ back, 
looking very pretty in a new frock. She may have a 
“plain face, but she’s a nifty dresser,” Ricky admits. 
Etta summons them to dinner as the curtain falls. 


ACT II 


It is late afternoon of a day in spring seven months 
later. The scene is the attic, converted into a studio 
for Matey’s use, access to which is gained from below 
through a stair well at back. 
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“Matey, in smock, with a small daub of paint on his 
cheek, is busily painting at his easel. Etta poses in 
the throne-chair. She wears a simple, exquisite after- 
noon dress, and a small string of pearls at her throat. 
Her hands rest in her lap. Her hair is dressed most 
becomingly, and the transformation into a charming 
lady of unusual grace and beauty is quite complete.” 

Matey has had some little trouble with Etta as a 
model. She will sneeze at inconvenient moments and 
so far she has been unable to settle her features into just 
the expression the artist has been trying to catch. The 
portrait, however, is nearing completion, and by one 
last heroic effort, during which Matey appeals feelingly 
to his model’s imagination by the recital of a most 
interesting fairy story in which she, as a grand lady 
in Fifth Avenue society, is the heroine, he manages to 
put the few finishing touches to the mouth that he has 
been struggling for. With a whoop of joy he grabs 
Etta from her throne and they are dancing wildly about 
when Nancy comes up the stairs. 

She, too, is properly impressed with the success of the 
picture, and a little happily tearful over Matey’s en- 
thusiasm. But a moment later she unwittingly uncovers 
a flaw in the amber of her Matey’s happiness. She 
has brought him his mail, which he has not even 
glanced at for days. And in the mail there is news from 
his broker of a serious break in the market. Matey’s 
stocks are down —’way down. And there is a chance 
they will go lower. And although he takes the blow 
philosophically and bravely, it still is a blow to both 
of them. 

Ricky joins them. He is dressed as a troubadour and 
carries a guitar. There is to be a fancy dress party at 
the Duane’s that night at which the engagement of 
Ricky and Ronny is to be gaily announced. Warren is 
coming out, and Geoffrey Nichols, who is back from 
Europe. 
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Ricky has been getting on famously at the Warren 
plant. He is not exactly wild about the work, or the 
future it promises — but he is game. And he will have 
Ronny. One can’t have everything. 

It is plain that he still thinks of his architecture, 
however, and of the plans he had made, though he art- 
fully tries to conceal that fact. It comes out later when 
he and Ronny are alone, and she discovers him carry- 
ing a first edition of Mossgrave’s “Architecture and ye 
Associated Artes” in his pocket. His enthusiasm over 
this treasure that he has picked up in an old bookstore 
hits home with Ronny. It forces a culmination of her 
suspicions — that it would be unfair to marry Ricky 
and permit him to give up the career he is so ready 
to sacrifice for her. She is troubled with this thought 
when from out the book slips a piece of paper bearing 
a free-hand sketch of plans for a small house on it. 
Ronny picks it up. 

Ricky — Here —lay off! That’s not finished yet! 
(Starts to take it.) 

Ronny — What is it? © 

Ricky — It’s a plan I was making for our new dig- 
gings. Now you know what made me late for dinner last 
night. (Ronny’s face lights up.) 

Ronny — Tell me about it! 

Ricky — (The paper has a free-hand sketch on it 
of the plans of the house with cellar, downstairs, 
upstairs, top floor, on the top half of paper. The bot- 
tom half a drawing of the stables and kennels.) 
(Explaining.) You see—I wanted something we 
could add on to—the way dad and Nancy did to this. 
First comes the cellar—for the furnace and things. 
Downstairs: hall, living room, dining room — that 
little hole is the library, kitchen — out back, servant’s 
quarters above. Upstairs: four bedrooms — yours and 
mine, and two guests’ rooms. Three baths. Top floor: 
small storeroom and playroom. . . 
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RONNY —— ei. Porcus <2) 5,7? 

Ricky — (solemnly). For our progeny. 

Ronny — Isn’t it big! How many do you think there 
ought to be? 

Ricky — Oh — conservative—three or four. . . . 

Ronny — (thoughtfully). Well—ITll see what I 
can do. . . . (Indicating the stables, etc.) What's 
that? ; 
Ricky — (with additional enthusiasm). Ah— here’s 
the real work! Look, Beau’ful —the stables — minia- 
ture reproduction of Charles the Second’s at Windsor. 
And this is the kennels — just like some I once saw 
for St. Bernards at a monastery near St. Moritz. 

Ronny — (regards him oddly). They’re more inter- 
esting than the house, aren’t they? 

Ricky — Ever so much. You see it is one of my pet 
convictions that you can make any building beautiful, 
even a cow shed, without in the least contradicting what 
: (He regards her in surprise.) Dearest! What 
can be the matter with you? You look like the very 
devil — 

Ronny — (confused). I—? Why—, I—. Don’t 
be a fool, Rick. (Her hand brushes across her eyes. 
She sighs, shakes her head, and laughs shortly.) Vm 
—just simply in a fog over tonight. . . . (Ricky re- 
gards her dubiously for a moment, then becomes matter- 
of-fact once more.) 

Ricky — Oh say. (He rises putting book in pocket, 
takes up the guitar.) I don’t want to muff that trouba- 
dour stunt. Slip me the dope again, will you. . . ? 

Ronny — (lifelessly). It’s not my idea, you know. 
It’s mother’s. We're to have supper on the south ter- 
race at twelve. When they’re all seated, you amble up 
below the second story window, and begin. (Ricky 
begins thrumming and singing, gaily. As he does so, 
Ronny holds the slip of paper, looks at it.) 
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Ricky — List to me, Lady Love, hark to my plea. 
Love hold’th no bounty so precious as thee, 
Flown my heart’s gayety, lovelorn my life, 
Sad and desolate I, save I have thee to wife. 
—and then you press a red, red rose to your lips, 
and toss it lightly to me, and I catch it in my teeth, or 
something, and Voila! (Chord.) Kitty is out of the bag! 
Ronny — (slowly). And — suppose — instead, I just 
—turned away — and shut the window, would you be 
sad and desolate? 
Ricky —On the contrary I should execute a few 
choice clog steps and sing: 
Be she fairer than the day 
Or the flow’ry meads in May — 
What care I how fair she be 
If she be not so to me? 
(During the song Ronny has rolled the plan together 
into a small roll and placed the engagement ring on it.) 
Ronny — (quietly, after a pause). Is that the way 
you’d really feel —do you think? 
Ricxy — (gaily). Sure! 
Ronny — (softly). Vm glad. Because I — don’t — 
Ricky — (still strumming, softly). Don’t what? 
Ronny — Don’t love you, Rick. (Ricky looks at 
Ronny, appalled and then laughs. His thrumming 
continues throughout the next few speeches —an ac- 
companiment to the conversation.) 
Ricky — (scoffing). No—that’s why you’re marry- 
ing me! (Plays again.) 
Ronny — (rises). It’s—why I’m not... . 
Ricky — (not to be taken in). Too late now, old 
thing — 
Ronny — It’s — just this side of —too late. 
(Pause, Ricky is trying bravely to smile.) 1— mean it, 
Ricky — 
Ricky — (with difficulty; his smile comes and goes, 
and comes and goes. He stands guitar against chair). 
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Ronny — please find some other way to—ride me. 
I’m — you’re —I — you see, I’m such a fool about you, 
that I can’t — play up to this. 

Ronny — (speaking in a@ small voice). It breaks 
me into little pieces — but I mean it. 

Ricky — Ronny — you—you simply can’t. . . . 

Ronny — (turns to him). Do—you remember tha 
day last autumn — what I told you about father and 
mother — ? (Ricky tries to speak, but nods instead.) 
How I said I was going to marry the next nice person 
I was—fond of? You were the nice person, Ricky. 
(Shakes her head, sorrowfully.) Oh —the nicest one! 
And I thought surely I’d love you. But—JI don’t. And 
I can’t — just can’t go through with it, without — 

Ricky — (looking away. Speaking with effort). I 
— don’t know what to do. I don’t know what’s expected 
of me. I don’t quite understand it. Nearly — but not 
quite. I can’t believe that you— (closer to her) — 
you’ve simply got to tell me some more about it... . 

(There is a sound at the stairs, Ricky glances over 
his shoulder. His voice lowers.) Hell — Nichols, I 
suppose... . (Goes to stairs and looks down.) 
The playroom — quick! 


It is Etta, come to dust the room, and not Nichols. 
But Nichols follows a moment later, and mistaking 
Etta, still dressed as the lady of the model, for one of 
the earlier guests, he is quite charmed with her. And 
she, flattered no end by his mistake, does her best to 
live up to what she has come to believe a lady would do 
under the circumstances. She fools him so completely 
that, before Nancy’s coming interrupts them, Nichols 
has asked her to motor with him on Thursday, and to 
dine. He suspects his mistake a moment later when 
Nancy shows him Matey’s painting and he recognizes 
the likeness to Etta. But he says nothing. 

The painting, Nichols agrees, is amazingly clever, 
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in so far as he is able to judge. “It’s such an extraor- 
dinary fine likeness, I suspect it’s not great work,” 
he says. “He may be merely — clever with a brush — 
as I am clever with a typewriter.” But Nancy hopes 
it’s not just that. The question now is how is the picture 
to be exhibited — and sold. 


Nancy —If only someone would want it at once. 
NicHoits — Has he done anything else? 

Nancy — Just a few sketches. It was difficult, getting 
under way. 

NicHots— Such a different life— quite natural. 
Last autumn, I did my best to dissuade him. Frankly 
— how do you think he likes it? 

Nancy — Oh, underneath, I think he’s been very, I 
think he’s been happier. 

NicHoits — Good; you know apart from my personal 
interest — to me Matey is Everyman. 

Nancy — How do you mean precisely? 

Nicuois — My gardener kept me occupied for twenty 
minutes this morning telling me what a splendid car- 
penter he would have made — and means to make still. 
(He laughs shorily.) He’s sixty-three. 

Nancy — (thoughtfully.) I see. But is it the same? 
NicHois — Maybe not. How have you weathered the 
change? 

Nancy — I’ve tried — Oh, I’ve tried so hard! (With 
a little shudder.) It’s shameful, the way prosperity 
softens one. 

NicHoLs — (incredulously). You— ? 

Nancy — (nodding). It’s a little pathetic, you know, 
to find you’re the sort of person whose conception of 
a real sacrifice consists in managing with two servants, 
instead of five. 

Nicuots — Nonsense! Sacrifice is relative. You 
suffer as much from lack of luxuries as another woman 
from lack of meat. 
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Nancy — Maybe. But it’s rather disconcerting to 
reach down into your—depths and touch bottom so 
quickly. 

Roce Mate? s not faltering, is he? 

Nancy — No— only a trifle worried. The family 
budget does it. It’s not precisely bulging. And today 
— poor dear —he’s had such upsetting news — (with 
awry smile turns to Nichols). Someone at a directors’ 
table said, “Please pass the dividends.” 

NicHots — What a bore. (Thoughtfully). I wonder 
if I couldn’t — 

Nancy — (with @ grateful smile). No—he wouldn’t 
let you. When it comes to taking help, he’s the rank- 
est of egotists! 

NicHoLs — But — (A thoughtful pause. He looks at 
the portrait. His face lights up.) Nancy—TI’ve an 
idea! This portrait—it’s really charming. Now 
Mrs. Carhart is having her usual drove of twenty or so 
up for the week-end. There are certain to be a few 
wealthy patrons of art among them, and — 

Nancy — (rises — excitedly). Geoffrey! 

NicHots — I’m sure that if I asked her, she’d hang 
it in her drawing room. One of them might want to 
buy it. At any rate—they’d talk— and it would 
be a fair test of its worth. The only difficulty is, that if 
they damned it, Matey would be so cast down that — 

Nancy — You darling! Listen. He won't have to 
know anything about it! He’s going into town on the 
4.51 — coming out again later in the evening. 

Nicuois — Yes? 

Nancy — Yes — Can’t we take it over right after he 
goes —and have it back before 9.30? They'd have 
plenty of time to see it. . . 

Nicuots—I don’t know why not. But—if it 
wasn’t a go, some one of them might speak about it 
afterwards, 

Nancy — But they won’t know who did it! You see 
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—it isn’t signed! Say it’s the work of an unknown 
painter — a protégé of Matey’s — just in case — (turns 
to portrait). Oh, it’s not quite dry. Suppose we had 
an accident with it? 

NicHoLs — That’s not likely — wrap it carefully. Vl 
drive over now and see her — come back for you about 


5.30 — 


Matey interrupts them and they are at some pains 
to allay his suspicions. He feels they have been cooking 
up some sort of a conspiracy. He has no real hint of 
their plans, however, and is pleasantly buoyant with 
Geoffrey, despite the financial worries he is shouldering. 

When Ricky comes from the playroom, and is alone 
with his father, he reports Ronny’s decision not to marry 
him. He is pretty badly cut up about it, but he won't 
have his father say anything unkind to Ronny. She’s 
feeling pretty rotten about it, too. Ronny comes in 
before Ricky can get away. For a second their eyes 
meet, and then Ricky dashes down the stairs. 


Ronny — (hesitantly). Mr. White — 

Matey — (kindly — moves toward her). Yes, 
Ronny... . 

Ronny — Ricky —told you? (Matey nods, unable 
completely to hide his scorn.) 

Matey — You don’t love him, h’m — ? 

Ronny — (passionately). Love him. Oh — if a year 
ago someone had told me that I’d ever love anyone as 
I love Rick now, I’d have — (She cannot go on.) 

Matry — Then I fail to see why you’ve — 

Ronny —Tll tell you why. If I told him, he’d just 
laugh me out of it. Give me your word no one else shall 
know —no one at all... . 

MatEy — (after a pause). Very well—my word. 

Ronny — I’m standing between Ricky and the thing 
he wants to do. That’s plain. If I don’t marry him, 
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he'll go abroad and study as he should. You know 
what it means to him. You know he must be what he’s 
cut out to be! 

Matey — You dear child. . . . (He picks up her 
hand and touches his lips to it, ) 

Ronny — (taking it from him at once). Oh— please 
—that’s Ricky’s trick! 

Matey — You’re very brave, Ronny, and very fine — 
but it’s useless, because — (She shakes her head vio- 
lently.) We can’t afford to send him abroad, now. 
(Ronny straightens up, puzzled and ee 

Ronny — Wha—a—a—t.. 

Matey —I am not a rich man. I depend largely 
upon my salary. It stopped when I left business. 

Ronny — But you’ve something —and I only need 
half of what I have a year. Take the other half — put 
it with whatever you can. I’d be happier — much. 

Matey — My dear. . . . But there’s been bad news, 
you see. I’ve almost nothing, now — not even enough 
for Nancy and me. 

Ronny — (cruelly). Then why don’t you go back to 
business? (Matey flinches, in spite of himself.) 

Matey — One has — certain obligations to oneself — 
you know. (Ronny squares off —a cold fury.) 

Ronny — I’ve just taken my heart and (with a gesture 
of breaking it between her hands) done that with it. 
For him — for my Ricky. And you can stand there talk- 
ing about yourself. Aren’t you his father? Aren’t you 
responsible for him? 

Matey — (genuinely moved, but smiling a litile). 
You are telling me I’ve given hostages to Fortune? 

Ronny — (impatiently). I don’t know anything 
about “hostages.” I just know that there’s something 
big in Ricky, that’s got to come out. You can help him 
—and because you can you must. He’s your son — 
you've let yourself in for it. (This is too much; Matey’s 
spirit is up at last.) 
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Marry — Listen to me; your reasoning’s very bad. 
You say I’m responsible for Ricky. All right—I’m 
responsible for bringing him out of nowhere into a very 
lively, very interesting world —for giving him twenty- 
one years of every advantage a boy can have. Now 
why shouldn’t I think of myself for a while? 

Ronny — When all that time you’ve been teaching 
him to love something aren’t you bound to stick by 
him till he shows what he can make of it? 

Matrey — He had his chance. 

Ronny — And now that it’s gone, must he wait till 
he’s — forty, or so—for another? (This shot tells.) 

Matry — (doggedly). Why not? That’s what J did. 

Ronny — So — you want everything —to be for him 
—just as it’s been for you — 

Matey — (sharply). Please! Please! 

Ronny — Only you had Mrs. White in its place. He’d 
have nothing: I’d feel like a thief. You’re used to 
doing what you don’t want to. He’s not. He'd be just 
— empty. 

Matey — He can quit now— and do what he wants 
on his own. 

Ronny — And so he would! But could he go abroad? 
Could he be all he might be? 

Matey — That’s up to him. 

Ronny — It’s up to—Oh, we can’t argue, can we? 
What makes my reasons right for me, is just what makes 
them wrong for you. 

MatEey — That’s the old and the young of it, Ronny. 

Ronny — (swiftly). But there’s one thing we jibe on. 

MatTey — Yes. 

Ronny — Both of us love Ricky. What you won’t do 
for duty, you will do for love! 

Matey — (with a gesture toward his painting). Do 
you know how I love this? 

Ronny — Not half so much as Ricky! MHe’s your 
son. He'll come first! 
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Matey — (whimsically) . You haven’t convinced me, 
Ronny. But you’ve reminded me that there’s a very 
cruel law that rules most men’s destinies. 

Ronny — (an avalanche). Not only man’s! (She 
shuts her eyes in pain, swallows hard, shakes her head 
as if to shake something out of it, and then raises her 
chin sharply. Nancy appears at the top of the stairs, 
carrying a large piece of brown ‘wrapping paper and 
a ball of cord.) 

Nancy — Matey — your train. . . . (Ronny wheels 
about and confronts Nancy. For a moment we feel 
that she is about to attack her as she attacked Matey. 
But when her voice is heard it is the voice of a heart- 
broken little girl, trying her best to be spunky to the 
end.) 

Ronny — Doing anything special Monday morning? 

Nancy — (puzzled). Why, no. 

Ronny — If I may, I want to come over — 

Nancy— Do... . 

Ronny — And cry on your shoulder. 

Nancy — But what has happened . . . ? (Ronny 
flings her last words over her shoulder as she goes 
down the stairs.) 

Ronny — [’1l be in about eleven! (Nancy, bewildered, 
looks after her for a moment and then turns to Matey.) 

Nancy — Matey — what is it... ? 

Matey — (grimly). A joke on me— one of fate’s 
funniest. 

MATEY — (Matey crosses toward the stairs, shaking 
his head and laughing softly and bitterly.) Laugh, my 
dear — laugh at me. . . 

(Nancy is gazing at him intently as the curtain falls.) 


ACT Ill 


It is nine o’clock the same evening. The scene is still 
the studio. There are the remains of a buffet lunch 
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on a long table at back, and through the window may 
be seen the faint glow of Japanese lanterns swung for 
the party in the Duane’s garden. 

Nancy and Geoffrey Nichols are hurrying as quietly 
as possible to get Matey’s picture back on its easel before 
Matey himself returns from town and misses it. The 
picture has been to Mrs. Carhart’s and back, and there 
is a rumor to the effect that it has found a purchaser. 
Mrs. Carhart is to phone particulars within the half 
hour. 

She is much too old to be as excited about anything 
as she is about Matey’s possible success, Nancy insists, 
but she does her best to keep hold of her nerves. She 
is thankful for one thing —the dinner had gone off 
beautifully, with Ricky playing up to the situation 
manfully, and even humorously, for all his heart was 
leaden. 

Now Matey has come —a little late because his train 
had decided to be “more local than usual’”— but in 
fairly good spirits. 


Nancy — How did you find things in town? 

Matey — Pretty bad. It took another slump today. 
I told Hubbard to sell four hundred shares at ten o’clock 
Monday. Well—vno use grousing over it, I suppose. 

Nancy — Not the slightest. Let’s forget it till we 
have to think — 

Matey — That’s been our method with most disagree- 
able things, hasn’t it? 

Nancy — Um. 

Matey— And we’ve marched along pretty damn 
splendidly, haven’t we? 

Nancy — (nodding). I’m so glad contentment hasn’t 
caught us—and wrapped us in cotton-wool. We'll 
never be quite content, you and I. So we'll never 
be dead until they shut our eyes, and fold our hands. 

Matey — And even then I dare say our spirits will go 
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on poking about the heavenly shrubbery — looking for 
birds that may be there! 

Nancy — Darling — it’s the way to live. (Another 
furtive glance at the stairs.) But it plays simple havoc 
with your nerves. . . . (Suddenly.) Matey — tell 
me you love me. 

Matey — Child! I abominate you. 

Nancy — Ah — very satisfactory. 


Now Nichols is back from the telephone. Mysteri- 
ously he summons Nancy to the head of the stairs and 
there they hold a loudly sibilant conversation. 


NICHOLS — Ssss-s-s-s — Pss — ssh — Pscpssch — 

Nancy — Not really! But I never heard of anything 
so remarkable! 

MatEy — (approaching them). Here — what’s this? 
Why not include the smaller nations in the conference? 

Nancy — (motioning to him behind her back). Go 
away! (They whisper more earnestly. Matey returns 
to the sofa.) 

Matey — What have you two got up your sleeves? 

NicHoLs — (over Nancy’s shoulder). A white rabbit, 
now. It was a white elephant. 

Matey — Hmm — sounds more like a wild turkey, to 
me. (Nancy and Nichols join hands, and keeping per- 
fect step march over to a position in front of Matey. 
Matey speaks to them indulgently.) Yes, my little 
ones — what can I do for you? 

Nancy — (at once timid and exultant). Maitland — 
Geoff and I have something to tell you... . 

Matey — Fancy that, now. (Nancy turns imploringly 
to Nichols.) 

Nancy —I won’t have my biggest moment ruined by 
such crass stupidity. 

NicHots — Really, old son — we’ve three columns of 
news. 

MatEy — Um. Newspapers bore me. 
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Nancy — (in desperation). Matey — we’ve sold your 
picture. 

Nicuoits — Not quite sold, but — 

Nancy — At any rate, we’ve got an offer for it. 

Matey — Well, well —isn’t that nice? (He sighs.) 
Come on— we might as well get it over with: Who 
has made the offer? (Nancy appeals to Nichols. He 
laughs.) 

Nicuois — The truth is, that we don’t know who! 

Nancy — Well — we took the portrait over to Mrs. 
Carhart’s. Geoff had arranged with her to hang it in 
her drawing-room, and show it to everyone before dinner 
— said it was by a protégé of yours. Then, just before 
you arrived, her chauffeur brought it back, and with 
it a message saying that she’d phone before nine-thirty. 
That was Geoff’s call, and — 

Matey — (confused). But — who — ? 

NicHots — That’s what we don’t know. It was her 
butler who phoned. Said she was sending the — pros- 
pective purchaser here to see me now. 

Nancy — And it’s probably either Kendall or the 
Ewings! They were both there. And it’s an out-and- 
out offer — 

NicHots — A handsome one, Matey — four thousand 
dollars. 

Matey — Four thousand dollars —for the work of 
an unknown modern? 

NicHoxis — I made him repeat it three times. Not, of 
course, that I doubted its worth. . . . 

Matey — Oh no—certainly not— of course not. 
But — (in sudden buoyancy). I say! — He must have 
liked it, hhm . .. ? (He gathers Nancy to his side 
with one sweep of his arm, and grasps Nichols’ hand.) 
Oh — you bully good people! I wouldn’t trade you 
for any other two on earth! 


Matey tries not to be too jubilant. And he tries to 
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feel sure his work has been bought by some one who 
knows painting. He is, at first, ready to make a little 
ceremony by signing the portrait. Now that it’s sold, 
and on its merits, there is no need for continuing the 
artist’s anonymity. But Nancy advises against it. Every- 
thing looks all right — but there is still a chance there 
“might be a slip —twixt the offer and the cheque.” 
So the ceremony is postponed. 

For the moment they are all in high spirits — until 
the appearance of Ricky reminds them of his unhappy 
adventure with love. Ricky has come to tell Nancy 
that Ronny wants to talk with her. 


Nancy — I — don’t think I care to see her now. . . . 

Ricxy — Off that, dearest. If Ronny wants to change 
her mind, why that’s her privilege. I'll expect you to 
be just as nice to her as you possibly can be. And by 
that, I don’t mean any of your well-known politeness at 
ten below zero. . . . 

Matey — I haven’t yet told you how sorry I am about 
this. 

Ricky — (smiling). Oh — it’s not everyone has your 
luck getting married. 

Nancy — Come here, Rick — (He goes to her and 
she takes his face between her hands and kisses him.) 
Tell Ronny to come up. (Ricky hugs her, drops his 
head upon her shoulder for a moment, and then looks 
up, smiling brightly.) 

Ricky — Thanks, old precious —thanks. (He goes 
out.) 

Nancy — Matey — he makes me ache all over. 

Matey — Our own good fortune seems nothing when 
I think of it. 

Nancy — He'll get over it, of course —they always 
do. But a thing like this takes the sweetness out of a 
boy. It hardens him — makes him shrewd — metallic. 
(Exclaims in pain.) Oh—the poor darling! (Flam- 
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ing into anger against Ronny.) And all along I’ve 
thought that Ronny’s air of inconsequence was merely 
an overlay to many things fine, and true — 

Matey — My dear — it is — 

Nancy — This looks it, doesn’t it? — This parody of 
love! 

Matey — It’s hardly that, Nanny. And you must be 
very careful with her. 


Nancy — (coldly). And why should I be? 


The coming of Ronny interrupts her. She, too, is 
dressed for the party. “She wears a long dress of 
peacock blue satin, brocaded with silver, a silver girdle 
and silver slippers. Binding her hair is a slim bandeau 
of pearls. It is the costume of a seventeenth century 
court. She looks considerable older—a _ charming 
woman of, say, twenty-six.” Matey is struck by the 
picture she makes. 


Matey — Van Dyck might have painted you. 

Ronny — I wish he had. I’d like it better — if I were 
— just stuck up somewhere. . . . (To Nancy.) J hadn’t 
a chance at dinner —I wanted to be sure that — you 
weren’t hating me too much — 

Nancy — I’m afraid I am very old-fashioned. For- 
give me — but I find it difficult to regard jilting with 
anything but — distaste. 

MatEy — (an entreaty). Ronny — ? 

Ronny — All right — only Ricky mustn’t know. 

Matey — (to Nancy). Ronny told me something this 
afternoon. She told me a number of things. One of 
them was the motive for what she has done. She loves 
him very much. Rightly or wrongly, she felt that she 
was keeping him from the thing —from a perhaps 
notable career. So she broke her engagement, and gave 
him a trumped up reason for it. 

Nancy — (incredulously). She could do_ that! 
When I— ? Oh— (She stands with her head bowed.) 
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Matey — (he must say something). No doubt she’s 
placed too much importance upon it. She’s — (Nancy 
turns to Ronny.) 

Nancy — Ronny —I think I am one of the few 
mothers who consider the girl their son loves really 
good enough for him. 

Ronny — (barely audible). You’re very kind. But — 

Nancy — (with a gesture asking her to come to her). 
Please. You make me feel very little. You are doing 
something that I, years ago, hadn’t the courage to do. 
(Ronny looks from her to Matey. Then realizes what 
she means.) 

Ronny — Oh — it’s not at all the same, you know. 

Nancy —I think it very much the same — (Pause.) 
But I don’t know what to advise you. I’ve—had a 
happy life, my dear. . . 

Marey — And so have I, aa a very happy one. 
(Nancy glances at him, gratefully.) 

Nancy — It’s — doubtful now, whether we could send 
Ricky abroad. . . . (Ronny looks at Matey, who looks 
away.) . . . Even if he would consent to go. And it 
may be that you and your love could mean — 

Matey — Could mean— much more than anything 
else could — without them. 

Ronny — As I see it, that’s not the point — 

Matey — But the more I think of it, the more certain 
I am that — 

Ronny — It’s no good arguing, Mr. White. I’m sure 
I’m right. And you know what a stubborn little mule 
PRA hers 

Nancy — You’ve told your mother? 

Ronny — That it was off? Yes. Told both of them. 
Father won’t speak to me, and I left mother eating 
aspirin tablets. (She laughs shortly.) It’s a great 
life. 


Ronny will not listen to their sympathetic suggestions 
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that she may be making a mistake. After all — they 
have been happy — despite the fact that Matey had given 
up his career, they insist. And why shouldn’t she and 
Ricky — But Ronny’s mind is made up — that Ricky 
hall. have his chance, and the best chance they can 
give him, whatever the cost to her. . . 

G. T. Warren finds the climb to the studio pretty 
stiff. You hear him puffing his way up the last flight of 
stairs under protest, and when he meets Nancy at the 
top he is greatly surprised. He had expected St. Peter! 

G. T. has come from the Carhart’s dinner. He has _ 
been wildly curious to discover what Matey has really 
been doing with himself. It is all right for a man to take 
a rest — but it isn’t resting after the first six weeks — 
it’s rotting —so far as he is concerned. However, he 
did not come to talk vacations. 


NicHoLts — Oh yes—Mr. Warren saw the portrait, 
Matey — (Dance music begins to be heard faintly, from 
the Duanes’.) 

Matey — (easily). That’s right— you were at the 
Carhart’s, weren’t you? Amusing chap —this protégé 
of mine. A bit erratic, of course — you know painters. 

Warren — Um. 

Matey — Oh —oh—by the way—did you hear 
Ewing or Kendall say anything about coming over? 

WarrREN— Here? No. And listen — those fellows 
make me tired. You should have heard them pulling 
your friend’s picture to pieces. All about “dim cherry- 
askure” and “flat composition”— and all that highbrow 
rot. Blind as bats— both of ’em! Missing the greatest 
thing about it! White—TI want to tell you that that 
picture has human interest appeal! 

Matey — (bravely). You—found it interesting? 

pane Ea to pay four thousand dollars for 
it: 

Nancy — (quietly). You—are the prospective pur- 
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chaser, Mr. Warren? (Nichols returns to window. 
Matey nods his head reflectively, staring at the floor.) 

Matey — H’m — very generous offer, very — 

WarrREN— You bet I am! Why, it’s the sweetest 
face I ever saw! (Rises and crosses to easel.) This it? 
Ah — if that doesn’t give trumps to all the Old Masters 
Pve ever seen — [1] — I'll — (He gazes at the portrait . 
with a rapt expression, Matey brings himself heavily 
to his feet. Nancy edges closer to him, watching him.) 

Matey — You say — Kendall and Ewing and the 
others — didn’t think so much of it? 

WARREN — Bah — they make me sick! 

Matey — They make me —a little sick. . . . 


It is a blow to Matey, this “victory.” Nancy, sensing 
his hurt, quietly grasps the hand he has swung behind 
his back, and soon the awful truth is revealed to them. 
Warren has bought the picture “to personify the Warren 
line,” to advertise his soap and cosmetics as a unit in a 
monster advertising campaign, such as Matey had 
always insisted should be done. To do the trick, all 
this picture needs is a nine-point script line reading, 
“The Warren Line is Purity Itself” written across the 
bottom. 


Matey — Instead of the painter’s signature. Yes —I 
can see it. G. T.— you’re not aware of it— but in a 
way you’re— uncannily like God. 

WARREN — (after a pause. Surprised, then amused). 
Me... ? God—? Ho! Ho! Thanks for the com- 
pliment. Wonder if it wouldn’t be better to put some- 
thing in her hand. (Regarding the picture.) Art 
Ea could retouch it in—a bunch of flowers 

. . or a can of talcum — 

Nancy —I think, Mr. Warren, that its great charm 
is its — refreshing freedom from artifice — 

Warren — Well — you ought to know. You're a 
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woman. And it’s women we want to reach. (To Matey.) 
Make the cheque out to you? 

MatEy — You’d better wait. The — artist may not 
care to have it used for advertising purposes. I'll let 
you know Monday... . . 

Warren — (laughing). What? Temperament? (He 
goes to table and writes cheque.) Wave this under his 
nose. If he’s as poor as most artists, he’ll soon forget 
his highty-tighty notions — and tell him I want to see 
him about doing two or three more, in different poses. 
Same: prices 02 

Martey — (directly). That, I am certain he will not 
consent to. 

Nancy — (softly). Ah—gyou brick! 

Nicos — Bravo! 

WarRREN — (to Nancy). What’s that? 

Nancy —I was speaking to my husband. 

WarREN— Oh! (Kita enters with a note for Matey. 
Warren leaves cheque on table, and rises.) You watch 
—he’ll come around. He'll — 

Matrey — It is—the face you like, isn’t it? 

Warren — Certainly. I don’t know anything about 
the technique, or whatever you call it — (Etta passes 
Warren, unnoticed by him.) 

Matey —I think perhaps we —can find the model 
—and some proficient — commercial artist can do her 
in other poses. 

WarREN — Suits me. Say now—before I go— 
there’s one more thing — 

Etra — (giving Matey envelope). A message for you, 
sir — and thank you, sir. 

MatTey — (gravely). All right, Etta. (Etta turns to 
go out.) 

WaRREN — (continuing). I’m not too well pleased 
with the way the Chicago— (As she passes Warren, 
Etta looks up at him. He stops speaking abruptly, and 
his mouth drops open in amazement. He turns and 
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watches her as she goes out. He looks again at the 
portrait, then wheels about quickly, and explodes.) 
White — there’s something damn queer about this whole 
thing. Did you paint this picture? 

MatEy — (smiling). G. T.!—Imagine me an 
artist! 

WarREN — (suddenly his face lights up in complete 
understanding). Now I see it! That’s why you left! 
You knew we had to advertise. You knew I couldn’t 
find what I wanted. So you got a big idea — worked 
it out by yourself — and then sprang it on me! What 
a fellow you are! 

Martey — It’s a pretty explanation,— but quite erro- 
neous, quite — 

NicHots — Oh, agree with him, Matey — what’s the 
odds? 

Matey — You’re quite wrong — 

WarrEN — Dammit, right or wrong, I want you back, 
and now that I’ve OK’d your advertising plans, you 
ought to be on hand to manage ’em — Well, what do 
you say? 

Matey —I don’t know. I'll tell you that on Monday, 
too. If I should come back — would you agree to my 
having Fridays and Saturdays free the entire year round 
—to devote to a—hobby of mine? 

WarrREN — Absolutely! 

Matey — I'll think it over, and let you know. 


Matey is helped in that heart-wrenching decision by 
a letter that comes from Greg Kendall, as good a judge 
of painting as any man he knows. It is “a bit of a 
facer,” this letter, but Matey insists that Nancy shall read 
it to him, every word. 


“Ewing and I have had a lively discussion concerning 
the portrait painted by your protégé,” writes Kendall. 
“wing insists that it is of no consequence, but I can- 
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not bring myself wholly to agree with him. . . . I 
find the technique above the average, and the brush 
work distinctly promising. My main objections hang 
upon a certain inflexibility in treatment. We do not 
expect a painter’s early work to be individual, but such 
rigidity is as ominous as it is uncommon. Unless your 
young friend is content with a place in the ranks of 
the agreeably mediocre, he should devote the next three 
or four years to the most painstaking study under a good 
European master. This may, or may not, be his sal- 
vation.” 


There are crumbs of comfort in that letter, Matey 
finds. Kendall did like his brush work, and that is 
important. Again the hope flares in him that, with a 
little tutoring in town, and his Fridays and Saturdays 
to do with as he will — 

But Nancy is not for compromises. He is not one to 
do things by halves. Let him go abroad, and study, 
seriously. They can manage somehow. They can sell 
the place, if necessary. 

But Matey will not listen to her. Already another 
plan has shaped itself in his mind, a plan in which 
Ricky figures importantly. Now Ricky, having been 
summoned, comes bounding in, again strumming the 
guitar. He is making a brave show of high spirits, but 
he feels, as he frankly admits, “like holy hell.” 


Matey — Rick,— how’d you like to— go abroad — 
as you planned? (Ricky glances at him quickly.) 

Ricky — What! (A thoughtful pause.) Take the 
wherewithal from you? No—thanks a lot—but it 
eat be done. [ll manage all right in some New York 
office. 

Nancy — That’s the you in him. speaking, Matey. 

(Matey thinks rapidly for a moment.) 

MatEey — But I’ve good news for you. When you 
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were born, your grandfather took out an endowment 
policy in your name. You’re supposed to get it when 
you're thirty —a yearly income of about two thousand 
for a term of five years. 

Ricky — But — I’m only — 

Matry — Hubbard’s the executor. This afternoon he 
told me that it can come to you now — provided I con- 
sider you old enough to expend it properly. 

Ricky — Gosh, dad — that’s knockout news — 

Matey— And if you and Ronny are careful, it’s 
enough to take her with you, together, you'll have four 
thousand a year, you'll do better work than you would 
if you had more — 

Ricky — But Ronny doesn’t — 

Matey — Let me finish! Son—the happiness of a 
man’s family can mean a lot to him—a tremendous 
lot. So if you’ve something you feel it’s your destiny 
to do—something out of the beaten track — unusual, 
difficult — you’d better begin your married life doing 
1 

Nancy — (quietly). And if you don’t? 

Matey — The chances are it will never be done. 
(Ricky looks from one to the other, bewildered.) 

Ricxy — But listen — 

Nancy — (to Matey). Then what—? (For a 
moment Matey’s head sinks. He lifts it again, smiling.) 

Matey— Why —then I suppose — you turn philos- 
opher. 

Nancy — Philosophy —to fill an empty heart. It 
must be rather dreadful... . 

Matey — It would be—if one’s heart were empty. 
But when it’s full already — well — habit has a way of 
changing destinies, don’t you think? (He laughs 
lightly.) How’s that — for philosophy? 


With a rush Ricky is off to find his Ronny, and Matey 
and Nancy are left facing each other with something 
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between a great sadness and a great hope between them. 
The fine story Matey has made up for his son Nancy 
knows to be untrue. 


Nancy — His grandfather did nothing of the sort. 

Matey —I know he didn’t. But he wouldn’t have 
taken it from me—not for both of them. 

Nancy — Are you certain — you're acting wisely? 

MatEey — Wisdom has nothing to do with love, my 
dear. 

Nancy — (a stilled voice). Matey —if this is fail- 
ure, it’s a kind I’ve never seen before. 

Matey — (brightly). Why—you talk as though 
I'd given it up entirely! Didn’t you hear me arrange 
with G. T. for time to — 

Nancy — (with a hopeless gesture). Week-ends... ? 

Matey— Um. And by and by when Ricky’s on his 
feet, and Jean is married — (Nancy buries her head on 
his shoulder.) 

Nancy — (pitying him with her whole heart). Oh 
— Matey — you'll be nearly fifty! 

Matey — You call that old? 

Nancy — (clinging to him). I don’t like the look of 
this—at all. . . . (Matey holds her to him, staring 
fixedly into space over her shoulder. The orchestra at 
the Duanes’ begins to play a waltz. His face brightens.) 

Matey — (as briskly as he can). Well —if we're 
going to the dance, I’d better get into costume. (He 
blows out the candles, and Nancy turns out the lamps 
leaving the room lighted only by the moonlight, which 
faintly illuminates the small windows, and flows strongly 
through the great dormer upon the portrait and upon 
Nancy. A shaft of pale light lights the stairs from 
below. Matey takes one last look at the portrait and 
then goes to Nancy.) What hideous disguise have you 
got for me? 

Nancy — The usual —a matador. 
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Matey—No! Tonight I shall be something differ- 
ent. 

Nancy — But there isn’t anything! 

Matey — Yes, there is— (He picks up his smock 
and holds it out for her to see.) I am going, my love 
— (The smock envelopes him now, and he turns to 
give Nancy a full picture, as he stands there a parody of 
himself and his hopes) —as an artist! (Nancy’s hand 
goes out to him in a little vain protest. He takes the 
red Spanish beret from the animal’s head on the wall 
and sets it jauntily upon his own. He lifts “Genevieve” 
from the hobby horse, and takes Nancy’s arm through 
his. The three cross toward the stairs, Matey with his 
head high — “Genevieve” on one arm, Nancy a tragic 
figure on the other—vwhistling the waltz with the 
orchestra. ) 


THE END 


LOYALTIES 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Joun GALSwoRTHY 


“LOYALTIES” had created something of a sensation 
in London before it was bought for America by Charles 
Dillingham, and the bidding for it was rather lively. 
And yet, being distinctly British in tone and setting, 
there was some reason to doubt that it would prove a 
success in America. 

For the first few weeks following its production at 
the Gaiety Theatre the evening of September 27, 1922, 
Mr. Dillingham had cause to question the soundness of 
his judgment in bringing the play over, but soon interest 
in it began to grow and within the month there was a 
steady capacity demand which continued, practically, 
through until spring. 

No other play of the year created quite as interesting 
or quite as freely indulged a discussion as to the merits 
of its argument. The leading character, Ferdinand 
De Levis, is a young Jew, eager to make his way socially 
in London. Therefore his assertion of his reasonable 
deserts, contrasted with the explanations of his social 
“superiors” justifying their own varying attitudes, makes 
for an always interesting, and frequently impressively 
dramatic, story. 

At Meldon Court, near Newmarket, the Charles 
Winsors are entertaining a house party during the racing 
season. The opening scene is Mr. Winsor’s dressing 
room, the hour about eleven thirty at night. It is a 
plainly furnished room, with a balcony window — 
similar in form and appearance to a string of other 
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bedrooms strung along a hall in the same left wing. 

The party has scattered to its respective rooms. The 
Winsors, about to retire, are recalling casual impressions 
of the day. Lady Adela, for one thing, doesn’t know 
exactly how to take young De Levis, who, Winsor 
admits, is a bounder for luck, and rich as Croesus. Not 
only had De Levis won two races that day, but his 
bridge luck in the evening had been unusual. And he 
looked “exactly as if he’d sold me a carpet when I was 
paying him,” reports her ladyship. Which, according 
to Winsor, isn’t surprising — seeing the young Jew’s 
father had been a carpet wholesaler in his day. 


Winsor — Ronny Dancy took a tenner off him, any- 
way, before dinner. 

Lapy A.— No! How? 

Winsor — Standing jump onto a bookcase four feet 
high. De Levis had to pay up, and sneered at him for 
making money by parlor tricks. That young Jew gets 
himself disliked. 

Lavy A.— Aren’t you rather prejudiced? 

Winsor — Not a bit. I like Jews. That’s not against 
him — rather the contrary these days. But he pushes 
himself. The General tells me he’s deathly keen to get 
into the Jockey Club. It’s amusing to see him trying to 


get round old St. Erth. 


The Dancys have the room next the Winsors, Lady 
Adela explains; De Levis is in the room beyond them 
and Margaret Orme at the end of the hall, “with only 
one bath to wash the four of them!” Which is one of 
the mistakes made with the left wing when it was built. 

Lady Adela has just gone to her own room when there 
is a knock on Winsor’s door and young De Levis 
appears. He is “clad in pyjamas and flowered dressing- 
gown. He is a dark, good-looking, rather eastern young 
man. His face is long and disturbed.” 
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The facial disturbance of the moment is caused, it 
transpires, by De Levis’ discovery that he has been 
robbed of nearly a thousand pounds in Bank of England 
notes. 

He had that day sold his Rosemary filly and the 
bookie who bought her had paid him cash. He had the 
money in his wallet. When he was getting ready for bed 
he had taken it out, counted it, put it back and shoved 
the wallet under his pillow, while he went to have a bath. 
When he returned, fifteen minutes later, he had found 
the money gone and the wallet stuffed with shaving 
papers, though his door was still locked as he had left 
it. 

The Winsors are stunned, and secretly resent De 
Levis’ veiled suggestions that possibly some of the other 
guests may know something about it. Anyway, a thous- 


and pounds is a lot of money and he would like to have 
it back. 


Winsor — Look here, De Levis! This isn’t an hotel. 
It’s the sort of thing that doesn’t happen in a decent 
house. Are you sure you’re not mistaken, and didn’t 
have them stolen on the course? 

De Levis — Absolutely. I counted them just before 
putting them under my pillow; then I locked my door 
and had the key here. There’s only one door, you 
know. 

Winsor — How was your window? 

De Levis — Open. 

Winsor — You’ve got a balcony like this. Any sign 
of a ladder or anything? 

De Levis — No. 

Winsor — It must have been done from the window, 
unless someone had a skeleton key. Who knew you’d 
got that money? Where did Kentman pay you? 

De Levis—Just round the corner in the further 
paddock. 
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Winsor — Anybody about? 

De Levis — Oh, yes! 

Winsor — Suspicious? 

De Levis —I didn’t notice anything. 

Winsor — You must have been marked down and 
followed here. 

De Levis — How would they know my room? 

Winsor — Might have got it somehow. 


The butler, Treisure, is called and questioned. He 
furnishes, in addition to a none too subtle sneer or two 
at De Levis’ accusation, what he believes to be complete 
alibis for all the servants. 

The other guests are told. They are all a little 
shocked at De Levis’ insistence upon pressing the charge, 
particularly his determination to see that the police are 
called. 

General Canynge, “a slim man of about sixty, very 
well preserved, intensely neat and self-contained,” is, 
however, of the opinion that under the circumstances 
that is the only thing to do. But even De Levis can see 
how distasteful the action is to Canynge and Winsor. 
Suddenly his anger flares. 

“You seem to think —” he begins, hesitates, and con- 
tinues: “What was I to do? Take it lying down and 
let whoever it is get clear off? I suppose it’s natural 
to want my money back?” 

“Canynge looks at his nails; Winsor out of the 
window,” as Winsor assures the young man .he per- 
fectly understands. 

Margaret Orme, “a vivid young lady of about twenty- 
five in a vivid wrapper,” and the Dancys, come in. To 
Miss Orme the adventure is simply gorgeous. The 
Dancys, however, take it more seriously. Mabel Dancy 
is “a pretty young woman with bobbed hair, fortunately, 
for she has just got out of bed, and is in her nightgown 
and a wrapper,” 
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Winsor — Awfully sorry to disturb you, Mrs. 
Dancy; but I suppose you and Ronny haven’t heard 
anything. De Levis’ room is just beyond Ronny’s 
dressing-room, you know. 

Mase. — I’ve been asleep nearly half an hour, and 
Ronny’s only just come up. 

CanyncE — Did you happen to look out of your 
window, Mrs. Dancy? 

MaseL — Yes. I stood there quite five minutes. 

CaNnyNcCE — When? 

MasEL — Just about eleven, I should think. It was 
raining hard then. 

CANYNGE — Yes, it’s just stopped. You saw nothing? 

Mase — No. 

Dancy — What time does he say the money was 
taken? 

Winsor — Between the quarter and half past. He'd 
locked his door and had the key with him. 

MarcarEt — How quaint! Just like an hotel. Does 
he put his boots out? 

Lapy A.— Don’t be so naughty, Meg. 

CanyNnceE — When exactly did you come up, Dancy? 

Dancy — About ten minutes ago. I’d only just got 
into my dressing-room before Lady Adela came. I’ve 
been writing letters in the hall since Colford and I 
finished billiards. 

CanyNGE — You weren’t up for anything in between? 

Dancy — No. 

MarcarEtT — The mystery of the grey room. 

Dancy — Oughtn’t the grounds to be searched for 
foot-marks? 

CanyncE — That’s for the police. 

Dancy — The deuce! Are they coming? 

CanyncE — Directly. 


A moment later Inspector Dede is announced, and 
the second scene shifts to De Levis’ bedroom. 
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The setting is the same, though the furnishings are 
different from those of Winsor’s room. Here, for the 
benefit of the inspector, De Levis again goes over his 
story of taking his money from his suit-case (where 
he first had hidden it in a shoe), putting it under his 
pillow, locking the room and going to the bath, followed 
Ye his discovery of the robbery a quarter of an hour 
ater. 

The inspector’s cross-examination and his deductions 
are alike ponderous and amusing. He questions the 
servants, inspects carpets and fittings with his magnify- 
ing glass, tries all the keys of adjoining rooms, to the 
further humiliation of the Winsors, and finally gives 
it as his opinion that “the thief walked in before the 
door was locked, probably during dinner, and was under 
the bed. He escaped by dropping from the balcony — 
the creeper at that corner (pointing to the left) has 
been violently wrenched. Ill go down now,” he con- 
tinues, “and examine the grounds, and I'll see you 
again. Good-night, gentlernen.” 

Winsor accompanies the inspector, and they are 
barely out of the room before De Levis turns quickly 
to General Canynge with the somewhat startling asser- 
tion that he (De Levis) knows the thief. 


CanyncE — The deuce you do! Are you following 
the inspector’s theory? 

De Levis — That ass! (Pulling the shaving papers 
out of the case.) No! The man who put those papers 
there was clever and cool enough to wrench that creeper 
off the balcony, as a blind. Come and look here, 
General. (De Levis points stage right.) See the rail 
of my balcony, and the rail of the next? (He holds 
up the cord of his dressing-gown, stretching his arms 
out.) Ive measured it with this. Just over seven feet, 
that’s all! If a man can take a standing jump onto 
a narrow bookcase four feet high and balance there, he’d 
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make nothing of that. And look here! (He goes out on 
the balcony and returns with a bit of broken creeper 
in his hand, and holds it out into the light.) Someone’s 
stood on that — the stalk’s crushed —the inner corner 
too, where he’d naturally stand when he took his jump 
back. 

Canynck — That other balcony is young Dancy’s, 
Mr. De Levis; a soldier and a gentleman. This is an 
extraordinary insinuation. 

De Levis — Accusation. 

Canynce — What! 

De Levis—I have intuitions, General; it’s in my 
blood. I see the whole thing. Dancy came up, watched 
me into the bathroom, tried my door, slipped back into 
his dressing-room, saw my window was open, took that 
jump, sneaked the notes, filled the case up with these, 
wrenched the creeper there for a blind, jumped back, 
and slipped downstairs again. It didn’t take him four 
minutes altogether. 

CaNnYNGE — This is outrageous, De Levis. Dancy says 
he was downstairs all the time. You must either with- 
draw unreservedly, or I must confront you with him. 

De Levis —If he'll return the notes and apologize, 
Pll do nothing — except cut him in the future. He gave 
me that filly, you know, as a hopeless weed, and he’s 
been pretty sick ever since, that he was such a flat 
as not to see how good she was. Besides, he’s hard up, 
I know. 
ook — It’s mad, sir, to jump to conclusions like 
this. 

De Levis— Not so mad as the conclusion Dancy 
jumped to when he lighted on my balcony. 

CanyncE — Nobody could have taken this money who 
did not know you had it. 

De Levis — How do you know that he didn’t? 

CanyNcE — How do you know that he did? 

De Levis — I haven’t the least doubt of it. 
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CanyncE — Without any proof. This is very ugly, 
De Levis. I must tell Winsor. 

De Levis — Tell the whole blooming lot. You think 
I’ve no feelers, but I’ve felt the atmosphere here, I 
can tell you, General. If I were in Dancy’s shoes and 
he in mine, your tone to me would be very different. 

CanyncE — I’m not aware of using any tone, as you 
call it. But this is a private house, Mr. De Levis, 
and something is due to our host and to the esprit de 
corps that exists among gentlemen. 

De Levis — Since when is a thief a gentleman? Thick 
as thieves — a good motto, isn’t it? 

CanyncE — That’s enough! Now, look here! I have 
some knowledge of the world. Once an accusation like 
this passes beyond these walls no one can foresee the 
consequences. Captain Dancy is a gallant fellow, with 
a fine record as a soldier; and only just married. If 
he’s as innocent as — Christ — mud will stick to him, 
unless the real thief is found. - In the old days of 
swords, either you or he would not have gone out of 
this room alive. If you persist in this absurd accusa- 
tion, you will both of you go out of this room dead 
in the eyes of society: you for bringing it, he for being 
the object of it. 

De Levis— Society! Do you think I don’t know 
that I’m only tolerated for my money? Society can’t 
add injury to insult and have my money as well, that’s 
all. If the notes are restored I’ll keep my mouth shut; 
if they’re not, I shan’t. I’m certain I’m right. I ask 
nothing better than to be confronted with Dancy; but, 
if you prefer it, deal with him in your own way — for 
the sake of your esprit de corps. 

CANYNGE — ’Pon my soul, Mr. De Levis, you go too far. 

Dr Levis — Not so far as I shall go, General Canynge, 
if those notes aren’t given back. 


With the accusation flatly made there is nothing to 
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do but send for Dancy. General Canynge explains to 
the captain that they are all trying to avoid the scandal 
spreading and questions him as to his having any 
theories. Dancy is as much in the dark as any of 
them. He had not heard anything of the sale of De 
Levis’ filly at the tracks and cannot suggest anyone who 
might have known of it. He turns quickly at the sug- 
gestion of a sneer in De Levis’ voice, but General 
Canynge, putting his hand on his arm, restrains him. 
as Dancy turns quickly and walks out on the balcony. 

The inspector can find no trace of footprints below 
the window, nor marks a ladder might have made. It’s 
a bit of a puzzle, he admits. He will take the numbers 
of the missing bank notes, if he can get them from the 
bookmaker who bought the horse at the track, and 
follow the trail from that end. 

In the recapitulation of evidence running through 
Winsor and Canynge’s minds after the inspector leaves, 
one ugly fact stands out to confront them. 

“Winsor,” says the General, “Dancy’s sleeve was 
wet!” 

It had been raining about the time De Levis is 
positive his money was taken. But surely there must 
be some explanation for Dancy’s having been out in it. 
Meantime, De Levis must be kept quiet. They call him 
from the window. 


CaNYNGE — (with cold decision). Young Dancy was 
an officer and is a gentleman; this insinuation is pure 
supposition, and you must not make it. Do you under- 
stand me? 

De Levis — My tongue is still mine, General, if my 
money isn’t! 

CanyncE — Must not. You’re a member of three 
clubs, you want to be member of a fourth. No one 
who makes such an insinuation against a fellow-guest 
in a country house, except on absolute proof, can do so 
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without complete ostracism. Have we your word to say 
nothing? 

De Levis — Social blackmail? H’m! 

CanyncE — Not at all—simple warning. [If you 
consider it necessary in your interests to start this scan- 
dal — no matter how, we shall consider it necessary in 
ours to dissociate ourselves completely from one who 
so recklessly disregards the unwritten code. 

De Levis — Do you think your code applies to me? 
Do you, General? 

Canynce — To anyone who aspires to be a gentleman, 
sir. 

De Levis— Ah! But you haven’t known me since 
I was a boy. 

Canynce — Make up your mind. 

De Levis — (after a pause). I’m not a fool, General. 
I know perfectly well that you can get me outed. 

CaNnYNGE — (icily). Well? 

De Levis — (sullenly). ll say nothing about it, 
unless I get more proof. 

CAaNYNGE — Good! We have implicit faith in Dancy. 


There is a moment’s encounter of eyes; the General’s 
steady, shrewd, impassive; Winsor’s angry and defiant; 
De Levis’ mocking, a little triumphant, malicious. Then 
Canynge and Winsor go to the door, and pass out. 


De Levis — (to himself). Rats! 


The curtain falls. 


ACT Il 


Three weeks later four members of a prominent 
London club are playing bridge in the card room. They 
are Lord St. Erth, “an old John Bull,” and prominent 
in the direction of the club’s affairs; Augustus Borring, 
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“an essential clubman”; General Canynge and Charles 
Winsor. 

The talk is desultory, the game ditto, until De Levis’ 
name is mentioned. The filly he had from Dancy for 
practically nothing and sold for the thousand pounds 
of which he was robbed has just won the Cambridgeshire 
stakes at nine to one, and the gossip is that De Levis 
is pretty well cut up about it. The fact that he has 
also been blackballed by another club has not added to 
his peace of mind. 

Presently Major Colford, “a lean and moustached 
cavalryman,” bursts into the room. He has come from 
the billiard room —where he has just heard De Levis 
revive the story of his lost money and openly make the 
assertion that it was Captain Dancy who had robbed 
him at Winsor’s. 

With the approval of Lord St. Erth, General Canynge 
sends for De Levis. Dancy also is reported in the club 
and the General asks that he be diplomatically kept 
within reach until something is done about the De Levis 
charge. 

That young man sends word back to General Canynge 
that he has nothing to add to what he has said before, 
and is summarily re-summoned. “Kindly tell him,” 
instructs the General, “that if he wishes to remain a 
member of this club he must account to the committee 
for such a charge against a fellow member.” 

When De Levis does come in he is in a “highly- 
colored not to say excited state.” 


De Levis — Well, General Canynge! It’s a little too 
strong all this —a little too strong. 

CAaNYNGE — (calmly). It is obvious, Mr. De Levis, 
that you and Captain Dancy can’t both remain members 
of this club. We ask you for an explanation before 
requesting one resignation or the other. 

De Levis — You’ve let me down. 
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CaNnYNGE — What! 

De Levis — Well, I shall tell people that you and 
Lord St. Erth backed me up for one club, and asked me 
to resign from another. 

CANYNGE — It’s a matter of indifference to me, sir, 
what you tell people. 

St. ErrH — (drily). You seem a venomous young 
man. 

De Levis — I'll tell you what seems to me venomous, 
my lord — chasing a man like a pack of hounds because 
he isn’t your breed. 

CanyNnce — You appear to have your breed on the 
brain, sir. Nobody else does, so far as I know. 

De Levis — Suppose I had robbed Dancy, would you 
chase him out for complaining of it? 

CoLtrorp — My God! If you repeat that — 

CANYNGE — Steady, Colford! 

Winsor — You make this accusation that Dancy stole 
money in my house on no proof —no proof; and you 
expect Dancy’s friends to treat you as if you were a 
gentleman! That’s too strong, if you like! 

De Levis—No proof? Kentman told me at New- 
market yesterday that Dancy did know of the sale. 
He told Goole, and Goole says that he himself spoke of 
it to Dancy. 

Winsor — Well — if he did? 

De Levis— Dancy told you he didn’t know of it 
in General Canynge’s presence, and mine. (To 
Canynge.) You can’t deny that, if you want to. 

CanyNcE — Choose your expressions more nicely, 
please! 

De Levis — Proof! Did they find any footmarks in 
the grounds below that torn creeper? Nota sign! You 
saw how he can jump; he won ten pounds from me 
that same evening by betting on what he knew to 
be a certainty. That’s your Dancy—a common 
sharper! 
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CANYNGE — (nodding towards the billiard room.) 
Are those fellows still in there, Colford? 

CoLrorp — Yes. 

CanyncE — Then bring Dancy up, will you? But 
don’t say anything to him. 

CoLtrorp — (to De Levis). You may think yourself 
damned lucky if he doesn’t break your neck. 


But De Levis is calmly defiant. He knows that he 
is “marked for Coventry,” but there will be some satis- 
faction in taking Dancy with him. It is Lord St. Erth’s 
conclusion that he must be a very rich man. “A jury 
is likely to take the view that money can hardly com- 
pensate for an accusation of that sort.” 

When Dancy and De Levis again face each other 
Lord St. Erth repeats to Dancy De Levis’ charge. Dancy 
replies with an offer to settle the matter “with any 
weapons, when and where he likes.” An invitation that 
De Levis sneeringly declines, and one that St. Erth 
admits cannot settle anything. If De Levis will not 
retract, the courts must be appealed to. De Levis is 
ready to argue, but not to retract. 


De Levis —If you were downstairs all the time, as 
you say, why was your door first open and then shut? 

Dancy — Being downstairs, how should I know? The 
wind probably. 

De Levis — I should like to hear what your wife says 
about it. 

Dancy — Leave my wife alone, you damned Jew! 

St. Err — Captain Dancy! 

De Levis — Thief! 

Dancy — Will you fight? 

De Levis — You’re very smart — dead men tell no 
tales. No! Bring your action, and we shall see. 

(Dancy takes a step towards him, but Canynge and 
Winsor inter pose.) 

St. Ertu — That'll do, Mr. De Levis; we won’t keep 
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you. (He looks round.) Kindly consider your member- 
ship suspended till this matter has been threshed out. 

De Levis — (tremulous with anger). Don’t trouble 
yourselves about my membership. I resign it. (To 
Dancy.) You called me a damned Jew. My race 
was old when you were all savages. I am proud to 
be a Jew. Aw revoir, in the courts. 


There is a tone of triumphant defiance in his voice as 
he leaves the room. A little worried, the others take 
up the subject of court action, and are somewhat puzzled 
by Dancy’s lack of eagerness to press it, for the honor 
of the club, if nothing else. “I might prefer to look 
upon the whole thing as beneath contempt,” ven- 
tures the Captain, as he leaves them. Only Colford is 
strong in his defense of the accused. 


Winsor —Colford! (A slight pause.) The General 
felt his coat sleeve that night, and it was wet. 

CoLrorp — Well! What proof’s that? No, by 
George! An old school-fellow, a brother officer, and a 
pal. 

Winsor — If he did do it — 

CoLrorp — He didn’t. But if he did, I’d stick to 
him, and see him through it, if I could. 

(Winsor walks over to the fire, stares into it, turns 
round and stares at Colford, who is standing motion- 
less.) 

CoLrorp — Yes, by God! 


The scene changes to the sitting room of the Dancy’s 
flat. Mabel Dancy is there, hearing for the first time 
the story of the De Levis accusation against her hus- 
band. Margaret Orme is relating the scandal with gusto 
and obvious effect. Little Mrs. Dancy is quite bewil- 
dered. In the first place it is so utterly silly, and, in 
the second, why had her Ronald failed to take her 
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into his confidence? She must telephone him — and 
have him home at once. 

While she is telephoning Lady Adela Winsor calls. 
It is quite evident from her manner that she shares 
something of the doubt of her husband regarding the 
Dancy defence and is not at all sure what the outcome 
of a suit for defamation of character might be. 

It is Miss Orme’s opinion, however, that it would 
be at least “frightfully thrilling!” and that as a witness 
she would look wonderful in black georgette with an 
ecru hat. 


Lapy Ap—ELA— Oh! Why did I ever ask that wretch 
De Levis? I used to think him pathetic. Meg — did you 
know — Ronald Dancy’s coat was wet? ‘The General 
happened to feel it? 

MarcGArRET — So that’s why he was so silent. 

Lapy A.— Yes; and after the scene in the club 
yesterday he went to see those bookmakers, and Goole 
—what a name!—is sure he told Dancy about the 
sale. 

Marcaret — (suddenly). I don’t care. He’s my 
third cousin. Don’t you feel you couldn’t, Adela? 
Lapy A.— Couldn’t what? 

MarcareET — Stand for De Levis against one of our- 
selves? 

Lapy A.— That’s very narrow, Meg. 
Marcaret— Oh! I know lots of splendid Jews, 
and | rather liked little Ferdy; but when it comes to the 
point—! They all stick together; why shouldn’t we? 
It’s in the blood. Open your jugular, and see if you 
haven’t got it. 

Lapy A.— My dear, my great grandmother was a 
Jewess. I’m very proud of her. 

MarcarET — Inoculated. (Stretching herself.) Prej- 
udice, Adela— or are they loyalties—I don’t know 
— criss-cross — we all cut each other’s throats from the 
best of motives, 
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Yet, Margaret is frankly at sea herself. She knows 
Dancy to be one of those restless souls who simply can’t 
live without danger. She hunted with him — and she 
has seen him do many mad things for the sheer delight 
of the risk. Then, too, she knows the Captain to have 
had something of a past. He always has been attractive 
to women — and right up to his marriage — 

Mrs. Dancy is back, and shortly Captain Dancy. A 
little embarrassedly the callers withdraw. 

Dancy’s excuse for not having told his wife was his 
hope that, seeing De Levis again, there might be some 
chance of forcing him to withdraw the charge. He is 
disgusted with the whole thing. If she will go with 
him he is ready to cut the whole thing and get out to 
Nairobi— and let people think what they will. “I 
don’t care a damn what people think — monkeys and 
cats! I never could stand their rotten menagerie!” he 
growls. And what satisfaction can a court action give 
them? 

But Mabel cannot take that view. It would be too 
much like running away. No, the only thing they can 
do is to stay and fight — and find the real thief. 

“Suppose I’d been accused of stealing pearls? 

I might, just as easily. What would you think of me 
if I ran away from it?” 

“All right,” he agrees; “you shall have a run for 
your money. I'll go and see old Twisden!” 

There is a knock at the door. It is De Levis. Mrs. 
Dancy begs that she be permitted to talk with him first, 
to which Dancy hesitantly agrees. De Levis has called, 
he explains, to see Captain Dancy, who, he understands, 
has been looking for him. He would not like the 
Captain to think that he (De Levis) is afraid of him. 

To Mrs. Dancy’s assertion that he is robbing her 
husband of his good name, and to her plea that, knowing 
his charge to be false, he withdraw it, De Levis remains 


cold. 
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Maset — Mr. De Levis, I appeal to you as a gentle- 
man to behave to us as you would we should behave 
to you. Withdraw this wicked charge, and write an 
apology that Ronald can show. 

De Levis— Mrs. Dancy, I am not a gentleman, | 
am only a—damned Jew. Yesterday I might possibly 
have withdrawn to spare you. But when my race is 
insulted I have nothing to say to your husband, but 
as he wishes to see me, I’ve come. Please let him know. 


It is Captain Dancy’s idea that he can in some way 
force De Levis to sign an apology. He presents it to 
him now, as a sort of final threat. But still De Levis 
stands firm. “I will sign nothing!” he says. “The 
charge is true; you wouldn’t be playing this game if 
it weren’t. You'll hardly try violence in the presence 
of your wife, and if you try it anywhere else — look 
out for yourself —” 

“Get out of here, you swine!” shouts Dancy. 

De Levis “stands a moment, irresolute,” and then 
smilingly takes his leave. 

A moment later the Dancys, his wife’s reiteration of 
her faith in him, even though all the world may think 
him guilty, ringing in the Captain’s ears, are on the 
way to the lawyer’s. 


ACT III 


The scene is the office of the solicitors, Twisden & 
Graviter, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Graviter, the younger 
member of the firm, is in charge. Mr. Jacob Twisden 
is at court. The Dancy—De Levis Case has been on for 
several days. The town has been ringing with reports 
of it and the papers have been filled with the accounts. 

These have attracted the attention of a Mr. Gilman, 
grocer, and he has called to consult with Mr. Twisden. 
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At Mr. Graviter’s suggestion, seeing he can get nothing 
out of the grocer himself, he decides to wait. 

The trial, as Mr. Graviter reports to Winsor and 
Miss Orme when they call, has been progressing favor- 
ably. Sir Frederick, who has it in hand, is pretty well 
through with Dancy’s witnesses. He has decided at 
the last minute to call General Canynge, who had not 
previously been subpcnaed, and Winsor is a little 
worried. 

He admits as much to Mr. Twisden a minute or two 
later. It rained that evening at Meldon. The General 
happened to put his hand on Dancy’s shoulder and it 
was damp. And he is such a George Washington — 
the General. “If they should ask him, of course he would 
tell.” 

But the solicitor is not inclined to consider that par- 
ticular bit of evidence serious. Of course, if Mr. Winsor 
feels he should warn Captain Dancy to have an 
explanation ready there should be no harm... . 

The grocer Gilman has called, as he explains to 
Mr. Twisden, “from a sense of duty, sir, and also a 
feelin’ of embarrassment.” He had recently given 
change for a fifty-pound note which bore a serial number 
corresponding to those published by the police as having 
been stolen from Ferdinand De Levis. 

He had it, explains Mr. Gilman, from an old customer, 
an Italian wine salesman named Ricardos, and in order 
that things might be set right, and that he might do 
what he could to help Captain Dancy, whose plight has 
excited his sympathy, Mr. Gilman has not only brought 
the recovered note to Mr. Twisden, but he has brought 
Mr. Ricardos as well. 


Gitman — As I told you, sir, I’ve been followin’ this 
case. It’s what you might call piquant. And I| should 
be very glad if it came about that this helped Captain 
Dancy. I take an interest, because, to tell you the truth, 
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(confidentially) 1 don’t like — well, not to put too fine 
a point upon it— ’Ebrews. They work harder; they’re 
more sober; they’re honest; and they’re everywhere. 
I’ve nothing against them, but the fact is—they get 
on so. 

TWISDEN — (cocking an eye). A thorn in the flesh, 
Mr. Gilman. 

Gitman — Well, I prefer my own countrymen, and 
that’s the truth of it. 


Mr. Ricardos is quite as eager to do whatever is right 
as is Mr. Gilman. But his position is a trifle more 
complicated, and he begs a private interview with Mr. 
Twisden. 

During this interview Ricardos admits that he had the 
fifty-pound note and others from a certain gentleman, 
a particular friend of his daughter’s, in payment of a 
debt of honor. Pressed for the name of the gentleman 
he admits, reluctantly, that he was Captain Dancy, “a 
man of honor,” to whom he had but to speak once 
or twice before he got the thousand pounds to which 
he considered his daughter was entitled. 

With the truth in hand the firm of Twisden & 
Graviter is pretty severely shocked. Yet there is nothing 
to do but face it. Sir Frederick must be told before he 
goes on with the case. “Complete confidence between 
solicitor and counsel is the essence of professional 
honor,” as Twisden explains. 

Mrs. Dancy calls, groping eagerly for a word of hope. 
But there is little to be hoped for from the expressions 
of the solicitors, though they try to cheer her as best 
they can. As she leaves, Twisden starts off to get in 
touch with Sir Frederic and apprise him of the situation 
confronting them. 


The curtain falls to indicate the passage of the night. 


The next morning at ten thirty Dancy is in his lawyers’ 
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office. He has come to learn just what Winsor has been 
hinting at in saying that he should be prepared to 
explain General Canynge’s testimony if the matter of 
his wet coat sleeve be brought out in the testimony. 

Reluctantly Twisden tells him of the visit of Ricardos 
and the recovery of the notes. Dancy takes the news 
standing and admits his guilt. He had stolen De Levis’ 
money in a moment of bravado —to satisfy the debt of 
honor he owed the Ricardos girl — and to keep his wife 
from learning the truth. 

Twisden is sympathetic and understanding. Of course 
Sir Frederick has but one course to follow. He will 
withdraw from the case the moment the court sits. But 
there is something he believes Dancy can do. In all 
probability the court will order the issuance of a warrant. 
There is still time for Dancy to get out of the country 
and avoid further humiliation. There’s a war on in 
Morocco — why couldn’t the Captain go there? 

Dancy is flustered by the suddenness of the calamity 
that faces him. He thinks perhaps if he has a little time 
he can think a way out. He withdraws to an inner room. 
From here he overhears Canynge and Colford when they 
call to demand of Twisden an explanation of Sir 
Frederick’s withdrawal from the case. Canynge is cut 
up about it; that isn’t his idea of professional etiquette, 
and Colford is angry. Margaret Orme comes to offer 
her pearls to pay De Levis—if that will help save 
Dancy. But the lawyer convinces her it will not. 

Dancy enters the room without their seeing him. 
When they turn to him he tells them he has partly made 
up his mind. He is going home first to clear things up 
with his wife. After that . . . he doesn’t know. 
Canynge also urges him seriously to consider the 
Morocco suggestion as a way out. Dancy is not sure 
he can consider it— but he accepts a letter from the 
General that may help him if he decides to go. 

Before he can leave De Levis is announced. He has 
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come, he explains, to do what he can to help straighten 
matters out. 

De Levis — (moistening his lips). Yes. I came to say 
that — that I overheard —I am afraid a warrant is to 
be issued. I wanted you to realize it’s not my doing. 
Ill give it no support. I’m content. I don’t want my 
money. I don’t even want costs. Dancy, do you under- 
stand? (Dancy does not answer, but looks at him 
with nothing alive in his face but his eyes.) 

TwIsDEN —- We are obliged to you, sir. It was good 
of you to come. 

De Levis — (with a sort of darting pride). Don’t 
mistake me. I didn’t come because I feel Christian; I 
am a Jew. I will take no money — not even that which 
was stolen. Give it to a charity. I’m proved right. 
And now I’m done with the damned thing. Good 


morning! 


“He makes a little bow to Canynge and Twisden, and 
turns to face Dancy, who has never moved. The two 
stand motionless, looking at each other, then De Levis 
shrugs his shoulders and walks out. When he is gone 
there is a silence.” 


The curtain falls. 


The scene changes to the Dancys’ sitting room. Dancy 
has completed his confession to Mabel. It is the end, 
he says. But she will not give up. She will go with 
him — anywhere. He is on his knees before her, kissing 
her hand in gratitude for her loyalty. 


Dancy — (getting up and speaking). It was a crazy 
thing to do; but, damn it, I was only looting a looter. 
The money was as much mine as his. A decent chap 
would have offered me half. You didn’t see the brute 
look at me that night at dinner as much as to say: 
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“You blasted fool!” It made me mad. That wasn’t 
a bad jump —twice over. Nothing in the war took 
quite such nerve. (Grimly.) I rather enjoyed that 
evening. 


Maset — But— money! To keep it! 

Dancy — (sullenly). Yes, but I had a debt to pay. 

MaBeL— To a woman? 

Dancy — A debt of honor — it wouldn’t wait. 

Mase — It was — it was to a woman. Ronny, don’t 
lie any more. 

Dancy — (grimly). Well! I wanted to save your 
knowing. I’d promised a thousand. I had a letter from 
her father that morning, threatening to tell you. All 
the same, if that tyke hadn’t jeered at me for parlour 
tricks! — But what’s the good of all this now? (Sul- 
lenly.) Well — it may cure you of loving me. Get over 
that Mab; I never was worth it— and I’m done for! 

MaseL — The woman — have you — since — ? 

Dancy — (energetically). No! You supplanted her. 
But if you’d known I was leaving a woman for you, you’d 
never have married me. 


Dancy admits there is danger of prosecution, of 
prison, in fact, and Mabel adds her pleas that he get 
away as soon as possible. She will come to him some 
way. 


Maset — Whatever happens, I'll go on loving you. 
If it’s prison —T’ll wait. Do you understand? I don’t 
care what you did—I don’t care! I’m just the same. 
I will be just the same when you come back to me. 

Dancy — (slowly). That’s not in human nature. 

Mapex — It is. It’s in me. 

Dancy — I’ve crocked up your life. 

MaseL—No, no! Kiss me! (A long kiss, till the 
bell again startles them apart, and there is a loud knock.) 
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Dancy — They’ll break the door in. It’s no good 
—we must open. Hold them in check a little. I want 
a minute or two. 

Mase. — (clasping him). Ronny! Oh, Ronny! It 
won't be for long —I’ll be waiting! [ll be waiting — 
I swear it. 


As the bell rings a second time Dancy goes into the 
inner bedroom. For a moment Mabel is able to hold 
the officers back. But soon they are trying the bedroom 
door and demanding entrance. 

There is the noise of a lock being turned. And 
almost immediately the sound of a pistol shot in the 
bedroom. Mabel rushes to the door, tears it open, and 
disappears within, followed by the inspector, just as 
Margaret Orme and Colford come in from the passage, 
pursued by the constable. They, too, all hurry to the 
bedroom door and disappear for a moment; then Colford 
and Margaret reappear, supporting Mabel, who faints 
as they lay her on the sofa. Colford takes from her 
hand an envelope, and tears it open. 


“Dear Colford,” it reads, “This is the only decent thing 
I can do. It’s too damned unfair to her. It’s only 
another jump. A pistol keeps faith. Look after her, 
Colford. My love to her, and you.” 


“Margaret gives a sort of choking sob, then, seeing 
the smelling bottle, she snatches it up, and turns to 
revive Mabel.” 


INSPECTOR— (re-entering). This is a very serious 
business, sir. 

CoLrorp — (sternly). Yes, Inspector; you’ve done 
for my best friend. 

INspecToR —I, sir? He shot himself. 

CoLrorD — Hari-kari. 

InspEctoR — Beg pardon? 
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CoLrorp — (he points with the letter to Mabel). For 
her sake, and his own. 

INSPECTOR — (putting out his hand). Ill want that, 
sir. 

CoLrorp — (grimly). You shall have it read at the 
inquest. ‘Till then — it’s addressed to me, and I stick 
to it. 

INSPECTOR — Very well, sir. Do you want to have a 
look at him? 


Colford passes quickly into the bedroom, followed 
by the inspector. Margaret remains kneeling beside 
Mabel. Colford comes quickly back. Margaret looks 
up at him. He stands very still. 


Cotrorp — Neatly — through the heart. 

Marcaret — (wildly). Keeps faith! We've all done 
that. It’s not enough. 

Cotrorp — (looking down at Mabel). All right, 
old boy! 


THE END 


“ICEBOUND” 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Owen Davis 


A PLAY by Owen Davis called “The Detour” was a 
succes d’estime of the 1921-22 season. It told a simple 
story of life on a Long Island farm, and was the first 
attempt Mr. Davis had made to write a character comedy 
of the type. 

Encouraged by the reception of “The Detour” he set 
to work on a play of New England life. “I am now 
turning toward my own people,” he wrote in his fore- 
word, “the people of northern New England, whose 
folklore, up to the present time, has been quite neglected 
in our theatre. I mean, of course, that few serious 
attempts have been made in the direction of a genre 
comedy of this locality. 

“Here I have at least tried to draw a true picture of 
these people. I am of their blood, born of generations 
of northern Maine, small town folk, and brought up 
among them. In my memory of them there is little of 
the ‘Rube’ caricature of the conventional theatre. They 
are neither buffoons nor sentimentalists, and at least 
neither their faults nor their virtues are borrowed from 
the melting pot, but are the direct result of their own 
heritage and environment.” 

It was not an easy play to sell, after it was written. 
Producing managers, with considerable reason, shy at 
serious drama. But “Icebound” was finally bought by 
Lewis and Gordon, Chicago producers, who later sold 
an interest to Sam H. Harris in New York. The play 
was produced at the Harris theatre, February 10, 1923, 
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and ran until May. It was not one of the big popular 
successes, but it was promptly accepted as a human and 
worthy drama that enriched the repertoire of the native 
theatre. And in the early spring it was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize of $1,000 as the best American play of 
the season. 

At the opening of “Icebound” the Jordan clan has 
gathered at the old Jordan homestead near Veazie, 
Maine. It is late November, 1922. Through the win- 
dows at back “one may see a bleak countryside, the 
grass brown and lifeless, and the bare limbs of the 
trees silhouetted against a gray sky.” The room in 
which the Jordans are gathered, being the parlor, is “as 
drab as the lives of those who have lived within its 
- walls. Here we have the cleanliness that is next to godli- 
ness, but no sign of either comfort or beauty, both of 
which are looked upon with suspicion of being sign- 
posts on the road to perdition.” 

The Jordans are gathered because the head of the 
family, the mother and grandmother of those assembled, 
is dying in the front bedroom upstairs. They have come 
dutifully to pay their last respects, but as the old lady 
respects none of them she has neither asked to see them, 
nor would she know them, in her present condition, if 
they were to go to her. 

The Jordans include Henry, the next of kin, “a heavy 
man of fifty; worn by his business cares into a dull 
sort of hopeless resignation; Emma, his wife, a stout 
and rather formidable woman of forty with a look of 
chronic displeasure; Nettie, her daughter, by a former 
marriage, a vain and shallow little rustic beauty; Sadie, 
a thin, tight-lipped woman of forty, a widow and a 
gossip; Orin, her son, a pasty-faced boy of ten with large 
spectacles; Ella, a maiden lady of thirty-five, restless and 
dissatisfied.” 

The silences that fall upon the group are a bit 
oppressive, broken by the sniffles of young Orin, obvi- 
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ously suffering from a cold in the head, and the some- 
what ostentatious sighs and loyal attempts at tears 
on the part of the women. You have the feeling that 
the Jordans are, in their secret minds, agreed that 
Mother Jordan is at least a little inconsiderate in not 
dying according to a prophesied schedule. Henry is 
anxious to get back to his store before closing time, 
and the others have their various duties and their several 
anxieties. None, however, would think of leaving, none, 
in fact, would dare to leave that gathering before the 
expected crisis has been passed. 

Dr. Curtis comes down from the sick room. He has 
nothing — encouraging or otherwise —to report. Mrs. 
Jordan is about the same. He is sending Jane to the 
drugstore, and leaving Hannah, the hired girl, in the 
sick room. They are the women he feels he can best 
depend upon for the careful nursing that may yet pul} 
the old lady through. Dr. Curtis has relied mostly on 
Jane, during Mrs. Jordan’s illness. She is a distant 
relative, a girl of twenty-four, named Crosby. “A 
plainly dressed girl of quiet manner, she has been 
‘driven into herself,’ by the lack of sympathy and affec- 
tion. She speaks usually in short sentences, and has 
cultivated an outward coldness that in the course of 
time has become almost aggressive.” 

Jane is much hated by the Jordans because of Mother 
Jordan’s apparent preference for her company. “It’s 
my place she took,” Ella explains, bitterly; “in my own 
mother’s home. I’d been here now but for her.” 


Emma — Just as soon as you’re head of the family, 
Henry, you’ve got to tell her she ain’t wanted here. 

Henry — Well — I don’t know as I’d want to do any- 
thing that wasn’t right, she’s been here quite a spell. 

SADIE — Eight years. 

Emma — As soon as your mother’s dead, you’ll send 
her packing. 
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Henry — (hopefully). Grandmother lived till eighty- 
four. All our folks was long-lived, nothin’ lasts like 
it used to — poor mother! 

E1rta— Of course she’ll divide equal, between us 
three. 

Henry — (doubtfully). Well, I don’t know. 

SADIE — (rises and puts arm around Orin). Orin 
is her only grand-child, she won’t forget that. 

Henry — (pats Nettie on the shoulder). Nettie there, 
is just the same as my own. I adopted her legal when I 
married Emma. 

Emma — Of course you did. Your mother’s too just 
a woman to make distinctions. 

NETTIE — Yes, and the funny part of it is, grandma 
may leave me a whole lot, for all any of you know. 

ELLA — Nonsense! She’ll divide equally between us 
three, won’t she, Henry? 

Henry — (sadly). She'll do as she pleases, I guess 
we all know that. 

ELLA — She’s a religious woman, she’s got to be fair. 

Henry — Well, I guess it would be fair enough if she 
was to remember the trouble I’ve had with my business. 
I don’t know what she’s worth — she’s as tight-lipped as 
a bear-trap — but I could use more’n a third of quite a 
little sum. 

ExLLa — Well, you won’t get it. Not if I go to law. 

Emma —It’s disgusting. Talking about money at a 
time like this. 

Henry —I like to see folks reasonable. I don’t 
know what you’d want of a third of all mother’s got, 
Ella. 

SapiE — (to Ella). You, all alone in the world. 

ELLA — Maybe I won’t be, when I get that money. 

Sapi— — You don’t mean you’d get married? 

Emma — At your age? 

ELLa — (Nettie gives a little giggle). I mean I never 
had anything in all my life. Now I’m going to. [’m 
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the youngest of all of you, except Ben, and he never 
was a real Jordan. I’ve never had a chance, I’ve been 
stuck here worse than if I was dead, fifty times worse. 
Now I’m going to buy things— everything I want — 
I don’t care what — I’ll buy it, even if it’s a MAN. 


The Jordans explode with laughter at the suggestion, 
but quickly remember the unfitness of the time and the 
place for thoughtless merriment. Back to the consider- 
ation of their own affairs they are reminded of an 
absent brother — young Ben Jordan, the black sheep and 
long the favorite of his mother. They are not greatly 
worried about Ben, however. He is a fugitive from 
justice, the only Jordan who’s disgraced the men of the 
family in more’n a hundred years, as Henry explains. 
“He stands indicted before the grand jury for some of 
his drunken devilment. If he hadn’t run away like the 
criminal he is, he’d be in the State’s prison now down 
to Thomaston. Don’t talk Ben to me, after the way 
he broke mother’s heart and hurt my credit.” 


Nettie —I don’t remember him very well; mother 
thought it better I shouldn’t come around last time he 
was here, but he looked real nice in his uniform. (Emma 
and Henry look reprovingly at Nettie.) 

SADIE — It was his bein’ born so long after us that 
made him seem like an outsider. Father and mother 
hadn’t any children for years and years. Of course, 
I never want to sit in judgment on my parents, but I 
never approved of it, it never seemed quite — what I call 
proper. 

Nettiz — Mother, don’t you think I’d better leave the 
room? 

Sapie — Not if half the stories I’ve heard about you 
are true, I don’t. 

Henry — Come, come, now, no rows. Is this a time 
or place for spite? We’ve always been a united family, 
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we ve always got to be, leavin’ Ben out, of course. You 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 


Orin doesn’t see just why anyone should want to make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, even if it could be 
aati Grown folks are frequently a little silly to 

Ha AP .s- : 

Jane is back with the prescription, and she has brought 
Judge Bradford with her. The Judge has been the 
Jordan solicitor for years. It is in his safe that Mother 
Jordan’s will at the moment reposes. He could, if he 
would, set at rest many of the doubis and questionings 
that are afflicting the Jordan clan, but he is as tight- 
mouthed as a country lawyer can be. They learn little 
from him —either about their own chances or Ben’s. 
Old Mrs. Jordan had been heard many times to say that 
she would cut the latter off, and she has always been 
a woman of her word. And then, without warning, 
Ben Jordan walks in, “with a smile of reckless con- 
tempt.” 

“He is years younger than any of the others; a wild, 
selfish, arrogant fellow, handsome but sulky and 
defiant. His clothes are cheap and dirty; he is rather 
pale and looks dissipated. He doesn’t speak, but stands 
openly sneering at their astonishment.” 


Eta — Ben! 

JANE — (quietly). Im glad you’ve come, Ben. 

BEN — (contemptuously). You are? 

Jane — Yes, your mother’s awful sick. 

Ben — She’s alive? 

JANE — Yes. 

Ben — Well — (Looks contemptuously about). No- 
body missing. The Jordans are gathered again, hand- 
kerchiefs and all. 

Henry — You'll be arrested soon as folks know you’ve 
come. 
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Ben — (scornfully). And I suppose you wouldn’t 
bail me out, would you, Henry? 

Henry — (simply). No, I wouldn't. 

Ben—God! Yow’re still the same, all of you. You 
stink of the Ark, the whole tribe. It takes more than 
a few Edisons to change the Jordans. 

ELLA — How’d you get here? How’d you know about 
mother? 

BEN — (looks at Jane). She sent me word to Bangor. 

SapiE — How’d you get to know where he was? 

JANE — (quietly). I knew. 

Henry — How’d you come, you don’t look like you 
had much money. 

BEN — She sent it. (He nods toward Jane.) God 
knows it wasn’t much. 

ExLLa — (to Jane). Did mother tell you to — ? 

Ben — Of course she did. 

JANE — (quietly). No, she didn’t. 

Henry — You sent your own money? 

JanE — Yes. As he said, it wasn’t much, but I didn’t 
have much. 

BEN — (astonished). Why did you do it? 

Jane — I knew she was going to die. Twice I asked 
her if she wanted to see you, and she said, “No.” 

Henry — And yet you sent for him? 

JANE — Yes. 

Henry — Why? 

JanE — He was the one she really wanted. I thought 
she’d die happier seeing him. 

ELLA — You took a lot on yourself, didn’t you? 

JANE — Yes. She’s been a lonely old woman. I hated 
to think of her there, in the churchyard, hungry for him. 


Ben, softened a little by the recital, is ready to go to 
his mother, but it is too late, according to Jane. She 
would not know him. He is of a mind to go, anyway, 
and when Henry tries to stop him is ready to fight 
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his way up the stairway. He hasn’t come there, standin’ 
a chance of arrest, says Ben, to be told what he can 
and cannot do by Henry. As he starts for the stairs 
again and Henry tries to stop him, he gives that worthy 
a push that sends him reeling against a wall table, 
which falls with a crash, just as Dr. Curtis comes down 
the stairs, protesting and horrified at such an unseemly 
scene. Mother Jordan has heard their voices and been 
disturbed. . . . A moment later she is dead. 

The announcement is a shock, even though the Jordans 
are well prepared to receive it. The judge and the 
doctor, who have known the old lady all their lives, 
feel it as such a death is felt in a restricted community. 
. . . There is nothing anyone can do. . . . All arrange- 
ments have been anticipated. 


JanE— Hannah and I will attend to everything, 
Henry. You might come over for a minute this evening 
and we can talk things over. Ill make the bed up in 
your old room, Ben, if you want to stay. 

Emma — (looks at Jane coldly). Now, Henry Jordan, 
if she’s all through givin’ orders, maybe you'll begin? 

Exiita — Well, I should say so. Let’s have an under- 
standing. 

Sabie — You tell her the truth, Henry, or else one 
of us will do it for you. 

Henry — (hesitates). Maybe it might be best if I 
should wait until after the funeral. 

ELLa — You tell her now, or I will. 

Jane — Tell me what? 

Henry — We was thinkin’ now that mother’s dead, 
that there wasn’t much use in your stayin’ on here — 

JANE — Yes? 

Henry — We don’t aim to be hard, and we don’t want 
it said we was mean about it— you can stay on here, 
if you want to, until after the funeral, maybe a little 
longer, and I don’t know but what between us we'd 
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be willing to help you till you found a place somewheres. 

JanE — You can’t help me, any of you. Of course, 
now she’s dead, I’ll go; I’ll be glad to go. 

Exita — Glad? 

Jane — (turns on them). I hate you, the whole raft 
of you, and I’ll be glad to get away from you. She 
was the only one of you worth loving, and she didn’t 
want it. 

Emma —If that’s how you feel, I say the sooner 
you went the better. 

Henry — Not till after the funeral. I don’t want 
it said we was hard on her. 

JupcEe — (quietly). Jane isn’t going at all, Henry. 

Henry — What’s that? 

Ex_ia — Of course she’s going. 

Jupce — No, she belongs here in this house. 

Henry — Not after I say she don’t. 

JupcE — Even then, because it’s hers. (Looks at 
Jane.) 

SaDIE — Hers? 

Jupce — From the moment of your mother’s death 
everything here belonged to Jane. 

Henry — Not everything! 

JupcE — Yes, everything— your mother’s whole 
estate. 


The resulting explosion is devastating to sensitive 
nerves. Ben receives the news with a bitter, cynical shout 
of glee. Henry can’t believe it. There must be some 
explanation! His mother must have given some reason 
for such action. She must have said something! 

She said many things, Judge Bradford agrees, but he 
doesn’t like to repeat them. Still, if they insist — 
which Henry does — 


Jupce — Very well. The day that will was drawn, 
she said to me: “The Jordans are all waiting for me 
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to die, like carrion crows around a sick cow in a pasture, 
watchin’ till the last twitch of life is out of me before 
they pounce. I’m going to trick them,” she said, “I’m 
going to surprise them, they’re all fools but Jane — 
Jane’s no fool.” 

Ben — (bitterly). No—ha-ha-ha! Jane’s no fool. 

Jupce — And she went on— (Turns to Jane.) She 
said, “Jane is stubborn and set, and wilful, but she’s 
no fool. She’ Il do better by the Jordan money than 
any of them.” 

Eita — We'll go to law, that’s what we’ll do. 

SapDIE — That’s it, we’ll go to law. 

Henry — (to Judge). We can break that will, you 
know we can. 

Jupce — It’s possible. 

Henry — Possible! You know, don’t ye. You're 
supposed to be a good lawyer. 

Jupce — Of course, if I am a good lawyer, you can’t 
break that will. 


Each of the Jordans is to receive $100 from the estate. 
The rest of it goes to Jane. None of them can under- 
stand it, though it is Emma’s opinion that it is a judg- 
ment on the lot of them for being a stuck-up, snobbish 
crew. “You the salt of the earth — you Jordans! You 
paupers!” she flings at them as she takes her daughter 
and her still stunned husband out of the house. 

“ “Crow buzzards’ mother called us,” echoes Ben, as 
the last of them go. “The last of the SOEdeeer crew 
buzzards! And that’s what we are!” 

He is still bitter when the Judge reminds him ee 
he had better think of getting away before the sheriff 
is after him. He can’t stay in Veazie, he should know 
that. “I signed the warrant for your arrest myself,” 
the Judge explains. “It has been over a year since 
the grand jury indicted you for arson.” 

The Judge has no intention of giving Ben up, but 
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that he is there is bound to be known and he is certain 
to be jailed if he stays around. Ben is ready to get 
out. He would like to look upon his mother first, if 
Jane will let him, which she does. 


JupcE —(as Ben disappears up the stairs). And she 
left him nothing. Just that hundred dollars, and only 
that because I told her it was the safest way to do. 
Sit down, Jane. I thought he was her one weakness, but 
it seems she didn’t have any. 

Jane — No. 

Jupce — She was a grim old woman, Jane. 

Jane — I think I could have loved her, but she didn’t 
want it. 

Jupce — And yet she left you everything. 

JanE —I don’t understand. 

JupcE — She left a sealed letter for you. It’s in my 
strong-box. You may learn from it that she cared more 
about you than you think. 

Jane — No. 

JupcE — There was more kindness in her heart than 
most people gave her credit for. 

JANE—For Ben and the Jordan name, that’s all. 
I don’t understand and I don’t think I care so very 
much. It’s been a hard week, Judge. 

Jupce —I know, and you’re all worn out. 

JANE — Yes. 

Jupce — It’s a lot of money, Jane. 

JANE —TI suppose so. 

Jupce — And so you’re a rich woman. I am curious 
to know how you feel. 

JanE — (looks at Judge —half smiles). Just tired. 


When Ben comes from the death room he is visibly 
affected. The sight of his mother, her expression un- 
happy, even in death, has disturbed him. “Crow buz- 
zards! God damn the Jordans!” he shouts. The thought 
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of the misery they have all had a hand in causing the 
dead woman unnerves him. 

There is a sharp ring at the bell. A moment later 
Jim Jay, the sheriff, has entered the room. 


Jim — I’m sorry, Ben. I’ve come for you. 

JANE — What is it? 

Jim — I’ve got to take him, Jane. 

BEN — (turns fiercely). Have you? 

Jim — (quietly). Vm armed, Ben. Better not be 
foolish. 

JANE — He'll go with you, Mr. Jay, he won’t resist. 

Jim — He mustn’t. You got a bad name, Ben, and 
I ain’t a-goin’ to take any chances. 

Ben — I thought I’d get to go to her funeral anyhow, 
before they got me. 

Jim — Well, you could maybe, if you was to fix a 
bail bond. You’d take bail for him, wouldn’t you, 
Judge? 

Jupce — It’s a felony. I’d have to have good security. 

JANE — Could I give bail for him? I’m a rich woman 
you said just now. 

JupcEe — Yes. 

BEN — So you’re going to go bail for me. You want 
all us Jordans fawnin’ on you for favors. Getting her 
money ain’t enough. Well, by morning, the buzzards 
will be flocking around you thick. But I won’t. You're 
goin’ to hear a lot about how much folks love you, but 
you ain’t goin’ to hear it from me. 

JANE — (turns to him quietly). Why did you come 
here, Ben, when I wrote you she was dying? 

Ben — Why did I come? 

JANE — Was it because you loved her, because you 
wanted to ask her to forgive you, before she died? Or 
was it because you wanted to get something for yourself? 

BEN — (hesitates). How does a fellow know why he 
does what he does? 
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JANE — I’m just curious. You’ve got so much con- 
tempt for the rest, I was just wondering. You were wild, 
Ben, and hard, but you were honest. What brought 
you here? 

Ben — (sulkily). The money. 

Jane —I thought so. But when you saw her you 
were sorry, but even then, the money was in your mind 
— well, it’s mine now and you’ve got to take your choice. 
You can do what I tell you, or you’ll go with Mr. Jay. 

Ben — Is that so? Well, I guess there ain’t much 
doubt about what I’ll do. Come on, Jim. 


Ben thinks better of his decision the nearer he gets 
to the door. Arrived there he turns back to learn more 
of Jane’s terms. She will go on his bond, she tells 
him, on the one condition that he will do as she says 
until his trial is called. That probably will not be 
before the spring term of court, a matter of four or 
five months, 


JANE — You'll stay here till then, Ben; you won’t 
leave town! You'll work the farm; there’s plenty to 
be done. 

Ben — Be your slave? That’s what you mean, ain’t 
it? 

JanE — I’ve been about that here for eight years. 

Ben — And now it’s your turn to get square with 
a Jordan. 

Jupce — (to Ben). You heard the conditions? Shall 
I make out the bond? 

Ben — Yes. (Jane looks at him for a moment, then 
turns to window.) 

JANE — It’s snowing. 

Jim — Thought I smelled it. Well, nothing to keep 
us, is there, Judge? 

JupcE — No. (Starts to write bond with rusty pen.) 
This pen is rusty. 
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Jim —I was sorry to hear about the old lady. It’s 
too bad. But that’s the way of things. 

JupDcE — (writes). Yes. 

Jim — Well — it’s early for snow. Not but what it’s 
a good thing for the winter wheat. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Some months later several of the surviving Jordans are 
gathered in the sitting room of the homestead. “This 
room,” explains Mr. Davis, “shows some traces of a 
family’s daily life, and to that extent is less desolate 
than the parlor. Although the stern faith of a Puritan 
makes no concession to the thing we have learned to 
call good taste, the old-fashioned simplicity seen in 
such a room as this has resulted from poverty, both 
of mind and purse, and has nothing akin to the sim- 
plicity of the artist. As a matter of fact your true 
descendant of the settlers of 1605 would be the first 
to resent such an implication. To them the arts are 
directly connected with heathen practices and any in- 
cense burned before the altars of the Graces still smells 
of brimstone.” 

Ella, the spinster, is hemming towels at the sewing 
machine. Sadie and her son Orin have just come in. 
Nettie is waiting for her father and mother, who pres- 
ently arrive. They are all there to ask some favor of 
Cousin Jane. 

If Ella had $200 she could buy a partnership in a 
dress-makin’ business. Sadie needs money to pay her 
rent. Henry must have a note for $500 endorsed or 
suffer many humiliating experiences. Nettie can’t go 
to Nellie Hamlin’s Christmas party without a new dress. 

But all the pleas, however artfully expressed, fall on 
deaf ears with Jane. She has helped and helped until 
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she is wearied of ever doing any of them any good. And 
she is bound to prove herself worthy of Mrs. Jordan’s 
trust by conserving the principal of the estate. 

Since the night of his agreement to do as Jane tells 
him, Ben has worked the farm —a little resentfully, 
but capably, and with secret pride in the results he has 
achieved. He finds the “crow buzzards” in the sitting 
room, when he comes in from the barn, and is at no 
particular pains to conceal his contempt for them. 
Nettie he thinks a “good kid,” but she is the only one 
to whom he is more than half civil, unless it is Jane. 
Whatever Ben’s personal feelings toward Jane may be, 
he openly resents the Jordans’ constant nagging and 
pestering of her. He’s against that. 


Ben — There’s one way out of your troubles — one 
thing you could all do for a change — instead of making 
Jane pay all your bills—I wonder you haven’t any 
of you thought of it. 

Henry — What could we do? 

Ben —Go to work and earn something for your- 
selves. 

SapiE — Like you do, I suppose. 

Emma — The laughing stock of all Veazie. 

ELLa — Everybody talking about it — anywhere you 
go. 
NETTIE — Jane Crosby’s white slave — Jane Crosby’s 
white slave. 

Bren — They call me that, do they? 

ELLA — (to Nettie). Why can’t you ever hold your 
tongue? 

Ben — I’ve been a damn fool — I’m through. 

Hannau — (enters. To Ben). She wants you. 

Ben — Jane? 

HannaH — Yes. 

Ben — I won’t come. 

HannaH — There'll be another row. 
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Ben — Tell her I said I wouldn’t come. 

HannAH — She’s awful set you know when she wants 
anything. 

Ben — You tell her I won’t come. 

Hannau — (as she goes). Well, I don’t say I don’t 
hanker none to tell her, but I’d rather be in my shoes 
than in yours. 

SADIE — (to Ben). Well, I must say I don’t blame 
you a mite. 

Emma —TIf the Jordans is a lot of slaves, I guess 
it’s pretty near time we knew it. 

Henry —— She’ll turn you over to Judge Bradford, Ben. 
He’ll lock you up. It ain’t going to help me none with 
the bank — a brother of mine being in jail. 

BEN — So, they’re laughing at me, are they, damn 
them. 

NETTIE — She’s coming. (A pause and Jane enters 
followed by Hannah who looks on eagerly.) 

Jane — I sent for you, Ben. 

BEN —I won’t budge. 

JANE — (wearily). Must we go through all this 
again? 

BEn — I ain’t going to move off this stool to-day. You 
do what you damn please. 

JanE — I’m sorry, but you must. 

Ben — Send for Jim Jay, have me locked up. Do 
as you please. Oh, I’ve said it before but this time 
I mean it. 

Jane — And you won’t come? 

Ben — No. 

JanE — Then I'll do the best I can alone. (Takes 
chair from table and carries it up to highboy. Stands 
on chair and gets bottle of medicine out of cabinet.) 

BEN — (to Jane). What do you want with that? 

JANE — It’s one of the horses. I don’t know what’s 
the matter with her. She’s down in her stall just breath- 


ing. She won’t pay any attention to me. 
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Ben — Old Nellie? 

Jane — Yes. 

Ben — What’s-cha got? (Takes bottle from her hand 
and looks at it.) That stuff’s no good. Here —if you 
hadn’t spent five minutes stalling around I might have 
had a better chance. (He rushes out.) 

Hannau — I allus said it was easier to catch flies with 
honey than it was with vinegar. 


Now the Jordans have gone, made miserable by Jane’s 
refusal to meet their respective needs. Of course, Emma 
admits, there is always the poorhouse, if the worst 
comes. 4315"), 

Ben is back from “fixin’ up old Nellie.” Working 
with the horse has driven all recollection of his resent- 
ment at being called a “white slave” out of his mind. 
Ben likes animals. Hates to see them suffer. “I guess it’s 
mostly because they ain’t to blame for it,” he figures. 
“IT mean what comes to them ain’t their fault. If a 
woman thinks she’s sick until she gets sick, that’s her 
business. If a man gets drunk he’s got to pay for it, 
and he ought to. Animals live cleaner than we do, any- 
how, and when you do anything for them,— they’ve got 
gratitude. Folks haven’t.” The more Ben thinks of it, 
the more he feels that he’d like farming. Leastways he 
would like to be around in the spring. 


JANE — You'll be a big help. 

Ben —I’ll be in prison. (Looks at Jane who drops 
head, and continues sewing.) You forgot that, didn’t 

ou? 

, JANE — Yes. 

Ben — What’s the difference? A prison ain’t just 
a place. It’s being somewhere you don’t want to be, 
and that’s where I’ve always been. 

JANE -— You liked the army, didn’t you? 

Ben — I s’pose so, 
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Jane — Why? 

Ben —TI don’t know. There was things to do and 
you did ’em. 

Jane — And someone to tell you what to do. 

Ben —Maybe that’s it. Somebody that knew better 
than I did. It galled me at first but pretty soon we got 
over in France and I saw we was really doing some- 
thing. Then I didn’t mind. I got to doing what I was 
told and it worked out all right. 

Jane — You liked France too, didn’t you? 

BEN — Yes. 

Jane — I’d like to hear you tell me about it. 

Bren — Maybe I'll go back there sometime. I don’t 
know as I’d mind farming a place over there. Most of 
their farms are awful little but I don’t know but what 
I'd like it. 

JANE — Farming is farming. Why not try it here? 

Ben — Look out there. (Points out of window.) It’s 
like that half of the year —froze up — everything — 
most of all the people. Just a family by itself maybe — 
just a few folks good and bad— month after month 
—with nothing to think about but just the mean little 
things that really don’t amount to nothing but get to 
be bigger than all the world outside. 

JANE — Somebody must do the farming, Ben. 

Bren — Somebody like the Jordans, that’s been doing 
it generation after generation. Well, look at us! I 
heard a fellow in a Y. M. C. A. hut telling us how 
nature brought animals into the world, able to face 
what they had to face. 

JANE — Yes, Ben? 

Bren — That’s what nature’s done for us Jordans. 
Brought us into the world half froze before we was born. 
Brought us into the world mean an’ hard so’s we could 
live the hard, mean life we have to live. 

JanE —I don’t know, Ben, but what we could live it 
different, 
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Ben — They laugh over there and sing, and God 
knows, when I was there they didn’t have much to sing 
about. I was at a rest camp near Nancy, after I got 
wounded. I told you about that French lady with all 
those children that I got billeted with. 

JANE — Yes? 

Ben — They used to sing right at the table and laugh. 
God, it brought a lump into my throat more than once, 
looking at them and remembering the Jordans. 

JANE —I guess there wasn’t much laughing at your 
family table. 

BEN — Summers nobody had much time for it and 
winters, I guess you know — 

JANE — Yes. 

Ben — Just a few folks together, day after day, and 
every little thing you don’t like about the other rasp- 
ing on your nerves till it almost drives you crazy. Most 
folks quiet because they’ve said all the things they’ve 
got to say a hundred times. Other folks, talking, talk- 
ing, talking about nothing. Sometimes somebody sort 
of laughs and it scares you. Seems like laughter needs 
the sun same as flowers do. Icebound, that’s what we 
are — all of us — inside and out. 


Jane does not agree with him — altogether. She can 
remember when she came to the Jordans to live that 
she laughed — laughed a lot, and was happy. She was 
just fourteen then, and Ben remembers she was a pretty 
little girl. But that’s all. . . . He remembers France 
better, and she urges him to tell her again of his 
experiences in the army — especially the one about the 
dinner the French family with whom he was billeted 
gave him the night he left them. 


Ben — It was a fine dinner — but it wasn’t that. It 
was their doing so much for me. Folks like that. I 
sort of pictured them lots of times since then, 
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JANE — Go on. 

Ben — All of the young ones laughing and happy, 
and the mother too, laughing and trying to talk to me, 
and neither of us knowing*much about what the other 
was saying. (Both laugh.) 

Jane — And the oldest daughter — the one that was 
most grown up? 

Ben — She was scared of me somehow — but I don’t 
know as ever I’ve seen a girl like her before or since. 

JANE — Maybe it was that dress you told me about. 
Seems to me you don’t remember much else about her. 
Not so much as what color her hair was — only just 
that that dress was blue. 

BEN — (very thoughtfully). Yes. 

JANE — Sometimes you say dark blue. 

Ben —I guess so. 

JaNnE — And then I say dark —as something I point 
out to you, that isn’t dark at all—and you say, “No, 
lighter than that.” 

BEN — (absentmindedly). Sort of blue. 

JANE — Yes, sort of blue. It had lace on it too, didn’t 
ite 

Ben — Lace? Maybe. Yes, lace. 

JANE — There’s more than one blue dress in the world. 

Bren — Like enough. Maybe there’s more than one 
family like that lady’s but [’ll be damned if they live 
in Veazie. Well, I might as well run out and see how 
the old mare is gettin’ on. (Goes to medicine chest, 
takes out botile, starts for door.) 

JanE— You’ve got to shovel those paths for the 
clotheslines yet. 

Ben —I know. 

Jane — Well, don’t forget. 

Ben — It ain’t likely you’ll let me. 


Ben is no sooner out of the room than Jane has 
romped gaily to the sideboard and taken out a box 
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with a new blue dress in it. A blue dress with lace on 
it. Hannah catches her admiring it, and a part of her 
secret must be told. “It wouldn’t be fair for me to 
wear it just yet,” Jane admits. “It'll be like I’d sort 
of set a trap and I don’t want it that way. Just now 
it seems like I might have a right to wear it pretty soon. 
I’ve been waiting a long time, Hannah — ever since I 
was a little girl, and it scares me to think that maybe 
I’m going to be so happy.” 

It being her birthday Jane thinks she is justified in 
doing a little something to brighten up everybody. They 
can at least have a special dinner and a cake, and — 

She hurriedly puts the blue dress away in the side- 
board, and shoves the empty box under the table when 
she hears the bell. Judge Bradford is calling. Jane 
is particularly anxious to talk to the Judge. She wants 
him to promise, among other things, that he will get 
Ben off —that he will fix it so the boy will not have 
to go to prison. 

The Judge is hardly prepared to do that. For one 
thing it would be compounding a felony. For another 
—well, as a judge of the circuit court he could hardly 
mix up in such a proceeding. But—for Jane — of 
course the Judge would do almost anything for Jane. 


Jupce — You — you love Ben — Jane? 

JaNnE — When you told me that day that Mrs. Jordan 
had left me all her money —I couldn’t understand. 
Do you know what was in that sealed letter you gave 
me, the day after she died? 

Jupcre — No. 

JanE—I want to read it to you. (Takes out port- 
folio, takes out letter and reads) : 


“My dear Jane: The doctor tells me I haven’t long to 
live, and so I’m doing this, the meanest thing I think I’ve 
ever done to you. |’m leaving you the Jordan money. 
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Since my husband died, there has been just one person 
I could get to care about —that’s Ben, who was my 
baby so long after all the others had forgotten how 
to love me, and Ben’s a bad son and a bad man. I 
can’t leave him the money —he’d squander it, and the 
Jordan money came hard.” 


JupcE — Poor woman. It was a bitter thing for her 
to have to write that. 
JANE — (continues reading) : 


“If squandering the money would bring him happi- 
ness I’d face all the Jordans in the other world and 
laugh at them, but I know there’s only just one chance 
to save my boy. Through a woman who will hold 
out her heart to him and let him trample on it as he 
has on mine.” 


JupcE -— Jane! 

JANE — “Who'd work and pray and live for him until, 
as age comes on, and maybe he gets a little tired, he'll 
turn to her, and you’re that woman, Jane. You've loved 
him ever since you came to us, although he doesn’t even 
know it. The Jordan name is his—the money yours, 
and maybe there’d be another life for you to guard. 
God knows it isn’t much I’m leaving you, but you 
can’t refuse it because you love him. I’m a wicked 
old woman. Maybe you'll learn to forgive me as time 
goes on. It takes a long time to make a Jordan.” 

(Drops letter on table.) Then she just signed her 
name. 

Jupce — Is the damnable thing she says there, true? 

JANE — Yes, Judge. 

Jupce — And you’re going to do this thing for her? 

Jane — No — for him. 

JupcE — (rising). He isn’t worth it. 

Jane — I guess you don’t understand. 
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Jupce — No. (Starts to put on overcoat and muffler.) 

Jane — You can’t go like that— angry. You have 
to pay a price for being a good man, Judge. I need 
your help. 

Jupce — You mean — he needs my help. 

Jane — Yes, and you'll have to give it to him if 
what you said a little while ago is true. 

Jupce — (after a pause). It was true, Jane. I'll 
help you. 


The Judge is on his way to the village and Jane 
thinks she will walk along with him. There are some 
things she wants to buy for her birthday “party”—a 
blue ribbon, for one thing, such as the girls in France 
wear in their hair. 

With Jane and the Judge gone Ella and Nettie come 
down from upstairs. They may not have been spying, 
but they are much amused at Jane’s apparent interest in 
the Judge. Still, he probably is the best she could 
expect to do in Veazie. . . 

Now they have found — first, the empty box, and 
then the dress in the sideboard drawer. It is a prettier 
dress than either of them has ever seen before — just 
such a dress as Aunt Ella has wanted all her life; 
just such a one as she might have bought for herself 
if the Jordan money had been left to those to whom 
it rightfully belonged. “Some folks would say a dress 
like that wasn’t decent,’ admits Ella; “but I wouldn’t 
care. Not if it was mine.” 

It is just such a dress, too, as Nettie would love to 
wear to Nellie Hamlin’s party. They are still admir- 
ing it when the bell rings. Ella goes to the door. Nettie, 
still fascinated with the dress, starts to put it back in 
the drawer, hesitates, and finally runs out of the room 
with it. 

Young Orin was ringing the bell. His mother had 
told him he was not to act as though he belonged there 
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any longer, and he had come, formally, as it were, 
to bring Jane a note. 

Jane, back from the store, discovers the note to be 
the expected request that she pay Sadie’s rent. Being 
happy herself, Jane writes the check; and another check 
for two hundred dollars and gives it to Ella, that she 
may buy an interest in the dressmaking business. The 
shock is great to Ella, but she survives it. Dressmakin’, 
come to think of it, ain’t much of a business, anyway. 

Neither does Ben find Jane’s gay spirits particularly 
infectious. He’s tired, he has chilblains, and he’s 
going to prison in the spring. So far as he can see 
there is not much joy in life. -Briefly, Jane feels the 
depression of his mood. 


JanE — I’m lonesome to-night. We always made a 
lot of birthdays when I was a girl. 

BEN — Some do. 

JANE— Your mother didn’t. She found me once 
crying, the day I was fifteen. I remember how she 
laughed at me. 

Ben — All the Jordans have got a sense of humor. 

JANE — She wasn’t a Jordan — not until she married 
your father. 

Ben — When a woman marries into a family, she 
mostly shuts her eyes and jumps in all over. 

Jane — Your mother was the best of the whole lot of 
you. Anyway, I think so. 

Ben —I know it. I always thought a lot of her in 
spite of our being relations. 

JANE — She loved you, Ben. 

Bren — She left me without a dollar, knowing I was 
going to State’s prison. And what I’d be by the time I 
got out. 

Jane —Maybe some day you'll understand why she 
did it. 

Ben — Because she thought you’d take better care 
of the money than any of the rest of us. 
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Jane — And you hate me because of that — the way 
all the rest of the Jordans do. 

BEN — Sometimes. 

Jane —I suppose it’s natural. 

Ben — But I ain’t such a fool as Henry. (Looks 
around. Notes it is getting dark. Goes to bracket 
lights and turns two on.) — and the women folks. They 
think you took advantage and fooled her into what she 
did. I thought so at first — now I don’t. 

JANE — What do you think, Ben? 

Ben — She watched you — she knew you were worth 
more than all of us in a lump. I know it too, but some- 
way it riles me worse than if you wasn’t. 

JANE — That’s silly. 

Ben — Don’t you suppose I know what you’ve been 
doing to me? Trying to make a man out of me? Try- 
ing to help me? Standing up to me and fighting me 
every day. Trying to teach me to be decent? Working 
over me like I was a baby or something and you was 
trying to teach me how to walk? Getting me so upset 
that every time I don’t do what I ought to do, I get all 
het up inside? I never was so damned uncomfortable 
in all my life. 

JanE — And I never was so happy. 


God may have known what he was about when He 
made women, Ben admits, but he is not sure. He gave 
them all the best of it, anyway. But Jane takes issue 
with him on that statement. He may think she has 
been having an easy time of it, but she hasn’t. It has 
not been easy trying to keep the old farm paying for 
itself. “The Jordans have been taking their living out 
of this soil for more than a hundred years,” she says, 
“and never putting anything back.” 

“Just themselves, that’s all,” admits Ben. 

And the pity of it is that something could be done 
with the old place if anyone would take hold of it. 
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He is sure of that and Jane is sure he is the man for 
the job.' But he has: only a month before he will me 
to’ be going to jail. 


Pee Pan as good as convened as I sit here.' I’ve 
only got a month. 

‘Jane — Then help me for that month.» We could plan 
how to start out in the spring. I’ve got: books. that 
will help us and I could get more. \\We could doa lot. 

Ben — If you want me to, I’ll:help you as long as 
I’m here. 

Jane — Will: you shake hands on that? 

Ben — What for? 

‘Jane —Oh, just because we never have. 

Ben — We ain’t going to change everything, are we? 

“JANE— One thing. We're going to be friends.| (Ben 
turns and ‘takes her hand awkwardly.) 

Ben — You’re’.a good sport. Game as a man— 
gamer maybe. 

JANE — (rising). And now for the surprise. 

Ben — The what? 

JANE — You'll see. I want you to sit right here until 
I open these doors. 

Ben — (looking into the fire)» 1 wasn’t thinkin’ of 
movin.’ 

JANE — Just sit right there. 

Ben — And do what? 

Jane — Think. 

BEN — What of? 

JANE ++Oh, anything —so long. as it’s pleasant. 
Of the spring that’s coming. 

Bren — In the prison down at Thomaston. 

Jane — Of France, then — of the family that was so 
good to you — of the beautiful lady — of the daughter 
if you want to, the one that’s most grown up. Just 
shut your eyes and think till I> come back.» (Goes 
through dining room door.) 
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Ben is still looking after her, wonderingly, when the 
hall door opens and in steps Nettie — wearing the blue 
dress and looking a picture in it. Turning at her call 
Ben is startled, then fascinated, by the picture. He rises 
and stands looking at her. 


Bren — You sort of scared me, Nettie. I just been 
talkin’ about France and pretty things, and women 
dressed like you are now. I never saw you before 
somehow. Why, you’re a woman, Nettie! I never knew 
that you’d grown into a woman. 

Nettie — Of course I had — you stupid. 

BEN — God, how sick I am of women dressed in black. 
Of folks that wear mourning on their backs and not 
inside of them. 

Nettie —I knew you'd like it. I put it on for you. 
Then I waited out there till I knew she’d gone. 

Ben — If you knew how sick I was of just seeing 
ugly things. 

NETTIE — (takes step toward Ben). You've been in 
trouble, Ben. I’m so sorry for you. 

Ben — I give up — beat. 

NETTIE — Oh, Ben. 

Ben — (comes close to Nettie). Then you came — 
you pretty little thing. 

NETTIE — Oh, Ben. You’ve been lonesome. 

Ben— You don’t know how lonesome — nobody 
knows. You pretty little kid. All dressed in blue, 
so soft and warm. 

NETTIE — (Ben takes her in his arms). Don’t Ben! 

Ben — You pretty kid. 

NETTIE — Just one then. (Ben kisses her and as he 
does so, Jane enters through the dining room door and 
sees them.) 

JANE — (bursting into room). Supper’s ready — 
(Sees Ben and Nettie embraced and stops. Nettie dis- 
engages herself from Ben’s arms.) 
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NetTTiE —I’m ashamed about wearing your dress, 
Cousin Jane. It was so pretty, I’ll take it right off. 

JanE— You needn’t. I guess I don’t want it any 
more. Supper’s ready, Ben. 


The curtain falls. 
ACT III 


Two months later the Jordans are again draped about 
the parlor as they were the day of Mother Jordan’s 
funeral. They have gathered on this occasion at Jane’s 
request. It is early spring and through the windows 
the prospect is less dreary than in the fall. The 
room has been brightened somewhat, too, by the removal 
of the slip covers that formerly hid the furniture. The 
Jordans are a little resentful of this change. The parlor 
never was a cheerful room, Ella admits, but as Henry 
says, “A parlor’s a place where a person’s supposed to 
sit and think of God, and you couldn’t expect it to be 
cheerful.” It is Sadie’s idea that the Boston lady, lately 
arrived in the neighborhood, who is building a house 
without any parlor at all is going to have some planning 
to do when the first of her kinfolk dies. 

The Jordans are also possessed of a great curiosity 
to know why Jane has asked them to come there. To 
meet Judge Bradford, she said. But why? Jane has 
been acting mighty queerly of late— snappin’ every- 
body’s head off every time any of them says anything 
to her. Especially Nettie. And Ben. But Ben, for 
some strange reason, isn’t as resentful as they would 
expect him to be. He has just joined the group and 
flares out at them for their criticism of Jane. 

“There ain’t one of you here fit to tie her shoes,” 
he tells them. “And I ain’t. The only difference between 
us is I ain’t worth much and I know it, and you ain’t 
worth nothin’ and you don’t.” 
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The affair’ between’ Ben and: Nettie has come to 
nothing. They had been seen walking out together several 
times — but, as’ Nettie admits, she just couldn’t bear the 
thought of people’s laughing at. her after Ben went 
to jail. And he wouldn’t try to Ee out of going to 
jail. 

Judge Bradford arrives before Tene but she auiekly 
follows. And soon the Jordans know why they have 
been called. ane wants to tell them of Mother Jordan’s 
letter. 


JANE — It was like she left me all her money in trust, 
so I could keep it safe until the time she’ was hopin’ 
for came, and in'a way it did come, not quite like she 
wanted it, but near enough so I can give up a- bene I 
haven’t strength enough to carry any more. 

Jupcr — Let me finish, Jane. (To the Jordans.) Jane 
has asked me to draw a deed of gift, making the Jordan 
property over to Ben. 

Henry — Ben! 

Ben — Why? 

JanE — She wanted you to have it. 

‘BEn— Why didn’t she leave it to me then? 

JANE — She was afraid to’trust you. 

Ben — Well? 

JANE — You’ve learned to work, you'll keep on work- 
ing. The Judge told me the wisest way to do this was 
to ask you all here and tell you about it — that’s why 
I sent for you. 

Henry — You mean to say my elt wanted him 
to have it all? 

Jane — Yes, 

Henry —I am a religious man, but there was a time 
when even Job gave up. 

Emma — Henry! 

Henry — So —all our money’ goes to Ben — and he 
can’t even buy himself out of prison, 
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. JANE — (after a pause), Ben: isn’t gding to prison. 

| Ben — Why?., Who’s to stop it? 

JupcE — ( (after @ look from Jane). Kimball agreed 
not to press the charge against you.» It seems that there 
were certain extenuating circumstances. A motion has 
been made for a dismissal of the indictment, and it 
won't be opposed. 

» Ben — Why did he?., Who fixed this thing? 

Jane — Judge Bradford, did: (She loohs:at Judge.) 

‘Ben'— You mean I ain’t going to have to go to jail? 
I ain't. got that ahead of: me? I can stay here now? 
And do) things —things [ haven’t dared to think about 
lately? Now [ll be here when spring comes. « (Nettie 
goes to Ben and takes.a step. Hesitates and goes: up to 
window. There isa pause.) 

» Henry — Well, Ben, so:you got the'money. I guess 
maybe it’s better than her havin’ it. After all, blood’s 
thicker than water. We'll help you any way we can 
and — er — of course ‘you'll help: us. 

Ben — What did you say, Henry? 

Henry — I said, of course you'll help: us. 

Ben— Why will 1? ; 

Henry — We're brothers, Ben. | We're all Jordans. 

Ben — What was we when I got back from France? 
There was\a band met us boys at the station. I was your 
brother all. right, that day, only: somehow, in just a 
little while you forgot about it. I) was a Jordan when | 
was hidin’ out: from the police, and. all that kept: me 
from starvin’ was the money Jane sent me. I was your 
brother the night mother died and you said you wouldn’t 
go my bail. 

ELLA — You: ain’t going to be hard. on us, Bén? 

Ben — I’m the head of the family now, ain’t I? And 
you can bet all you’ve got I’m going to be a real Jordan. 


One by one he puts them in their ‘several places, 
according to that decision, and then he weakens enough 
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to agree to endorse Henry’s note — not because he loves 
Henry, but because it would not do him (Ben) “much 
good at the bank havin’ a brother in the poorhouse.” 

He is still considerably puzzled by Jane’s action and 
her attitude. He can’t understand why she gave him 
the Jordan property if she didn’t have to, as Judge 
Bradford agrees she didn’t. And he can’t understand 
why, having given it to him, she insists upon leaving. 

If she wants to clerk in a pulp mill in Old Town as 
she says, all right. But there’s no good reason why she 
should be leaving the house just when he will be need- 
ing her most — with all the new farm machinery and 
everything to order! Jane, however, is firm and goes 
upstairs to gather together her unpacked things. Ben 
stands gazing after her, a little stunned and pretty mad, 
while Judge Bradford looks on, his disgust thinly veiled. 


Ben — Well —that’s a lesson to me. Oh, she’s a 
good woman. I ain’t denyin’ that — but she’s fickle. 

JupcE — You're a fool, Ben. 

BEN —I been doin’ kitchen police around this town 
for quite a spell now, Judge, but from this day on I 
ain’t going to take that sort of talk from anybody. 

JupcE — I assure you that you won’t have to take any 
sort of talk at all from me. (He starts for the door.) 

Ben—I didn’t mean that. I don’t want you to 
think I ain’t grateful for all you’ve done for me. 

JupcE — (coldly). I have done nothing for you. 

Ben — If it wasn’t for you, I’d want to die. That’s 
what I did want. I was afraid of that prison, just a 
coward about it. Now I’m a new man with a big life 
openin’ out ahead of me—TI’ve got everything in the 
world right here in my two hands, everything — and I 
owe it to you. 

Jupce —I am very glad to say that you don’t owe 
me anything. I don’t like you, I haven’t forgiven you 
for what you did to your mother’s life. Nor, for a 
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worse thing, one you haven’t brains enough to even know 
you’ve done. Don’t be grateful to me, Ben, please. I 
think nothing could distress me more than that. 

Ben — You’ve been a good friend to me. 

JupcE —I haven’t meant to be. As I said, I don’t 
like you. I haven’t any faith in you. I don’t believe 
in this new life of yours. You made a mess of the old 
one, and I think you will of the new. 

Ben — No matter what you say, you can’t get away 
from me. I'll be grateful till I die. But for you, I'd 
have gone to that damn prison. 

JupcE — But for Jane. 

Bren — How Jane? 

Jupce — How Jane? Jane went your bond the day 
your mother died. Jane took you in and taught you 
how to work, made you work, taught you through the 
one decent spot in you; something of a thing you’d 
never know, self-respect. Worked over you, petted you, 
coaxed you—held you up—then you hurt her — but 
she kept on. She went herself to Kimball, after he 
had refused me, and got his help to keep you out of 
prison — then, against my will, against the best that 
I could do to stop her, she turns over all this to you 
—and goes out with nothing—and you ask, “How 
Jane?” 

Ben — Why? Why has she done this, all this, for 
me? 


The Judge is too disgusted to reply. Without further 
comment, he grabs his hat and stalks out the door, 
leaving Ben puzzled and in deep thought. He is roused 
by Jane’s coming downstairs dressed for her trip to 
Old Town and carrying her hand-bag. 

She tries to say good-bye to Ben, but he refuses to 
shake hands with her before he has certain things 
straight in his mind. First, why has she done all the 
things she has done for him? Why did she get Kimball 
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to iet him go?) Why did: she turn over to him the 
Jordan property. when’ she didn’t have to? Why did:she 
send him her last cent:so he could: come home when his 
mother was dying? Why did she: go on his bail? 


Jane — Why do you think? 

Ben——I don’t know —I sort of thought — sort of 
hoped — 

JANE — (bravely). It was because I was so fond of 
i eee 

Ben — Oh! (Turns away disappointed. ) 

JaNE — You're forgetting, I guess, how long we were 
alone here—when you were in. France — then , the 
months, we didn’t know where: you were, when the police 
were lookin’ for you, She used to make me promise if 
ever I could I'd help you., 

Ben — Well —all I got to say is youre no liar. 

JANE — Good-bye, (She turns to. go.) 

Ben — Wait. _ (Closes door.) Let’s see that letter 
you, said she left you. 

Jane — No. I won’t do that. I’ve done enough — 
you're free — you ve got the money and the farm, 

Ben — They ain’t worth a damn. with you gone —I 
didn’t know that till just now — but they ain’t. 

Jane — It’s sort of sudden, the way you found that 
out. 

Ben — Oh, it don’t take long for a man to get hungry 
— it only takes a minute for a man to die — you can 
burn down a, barn quick enough— or do a murder. 
It’s just livin’ and gettin’ old that takes a lot of time. 
Can’t you stay here, Jane? 


Ben’s pleading is rough, but direct. Nettie? ‘Nettie 
never meant anything to him, really. He was lonesome 
and she was a girl and pretty. He wanted to kiss her 
and he did. That was all there was to that. ‘And that 
isn’t his idea of love. 

Love? He doesn’t even know the meaning’ of the 
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word, Jane: assures him. But he means well. She is 
certain of) that. ‘And there is:good:in him, deep down, 
- he will abe to A: it. cae she starts to go. 


Ban And: so you're going to ‘Heeald an word? 

') Janes (hurt —aurns). «Bens | 

Ben — I don’t know what “twas you promised aaorliae. 
but 'you’ve broke your word: No man-ever needed'a 
woman more’n I need you, and you’re leaving me. 

JANE += That isn’t fair: ‘ 

Ben — It’s true, ain’ty it? Truth: ain’t always fair. 
‘You ain’t helped ‘me none, you’ve hurt» me—worse 
than being broke, worse than bein’ in jail. 

Jane — It don’t seem like I could stand to have you 
talk like ‘that. 

Ben — What you done,: you done for her. » I: didn’t 
count, I never: have — not with: you. 

Jane — When you’ve been: trying to fe a thing»as 
long'as I have, it gets to be:.a part of ‘you. 

Ben You done it all for her— well — she’s: dead 
— you'd better go. 

JANE — Maybe I had, but if I do it will be with the 
truth between us: Here’s the: letter she left for me, 
Ben—1 gota feeling somehow like she was here with 
us now, likeishe wanted you to read it. It’s like she was 
guiding us from the grave — read it. 

Ben — (reads). “My dear Jane: The doctor tells 
me that I haven’t long to live and so Vm doing ‘this, 
the meanest thing I think I’ve ever done to you: I’m 
leaving» you the Jordan money. Since my husband died 
there has been just one person I could get to care. about, 
that’s Ben, who was my baby’ so long: after -all the 
others: had forgotten how to: love me. (He mumbles 
the letter to himself then brings out the words.) Hold 
out: her ‘heart: and: let him trample on it, as he has on 
mine.” (Slowly he breaks down sobbing bitterly.) 

JANE — Don’t Ben — 
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Ben — Look what I done to her. Look what I done. 

Jane — (hand on his shoulder). Oh, my dear — My 
dear. 

Ben —I did love her, more’n she thought, more’n I 
ever knew how to tell her. 

JANE — (kneels beside him). It wasn’t all your fault 
—you were a lonely boy—she never said much — 
she was like you, Ben, ashamed to show the best that’s in 

ou. 
‘ Ben — (bitterly). The best in me. I ain’t fit that 
you should touch me, Jane — you’d better go. 

JanE — Not if you need me, Ben, and I think you 
do. 

Ben —I love you more’n I ever thought I could — 
tenderer —truer—but I’m no good. You couldn't 
trust me —I couldn’t trust myself. 

JANE — Spring’s coming, Ben, everywhere, to you and 
me, if you would only try. 

Ben — Can a feller change — just ’cause he wants to? 

Jane —I don’t want you changed. I want you what 
you are, the best of you, just a man that loves me — if 
you do love me, Ben? 

Ben — Can’t you help me to be fit? 

JanE — I’m going to do the thing I always meant to 
do. Good times and bad, Ben, I’m going to share 
with you. 

BEN — God knows I — 

Jane — Hush, Ben—I don’t want another promise. 

Ben — What do you want? 

JanE— You said I was a good sport once. You 
shook hands on what we'd do to bring this old place 
back — there’s plenty to be done. 

Ben — Do you think there’d be a chance for us? 

JANE — Yes —a chance. I’m going to have my little 
time of happiness — weeks — months —a year. After 
that maybe you'll break my heart as you did hers, but 
I’m going to stay. 
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Ben —A good sport. (He takes her hand.) Ill say 
youre all of that. (Hannah enters.) 

Hannau — If you ain’t careful you'll miss that train. 

Ben — That’s just what I want her to do. 

Hannau — You ain’t going? 

Ben — She ain’t never going, Hannah. 

Hannau — You going to marry him? 

JANE — Yes. 

Ben — You bet your life she is. 

Hannan —I guess you'll be mighty happy. Mar- 
riage changes folks — and any change in him will be a 
big improvement. (She takes Jane’s bag and exits. 
Jane and Ben laugh.) 


THE END 


“WHY. NOT?” 
A Comedy in Three Acts. 
By ese LyNcH WILLIAMS 


THE experiment of the Equity players in the establish- 
ment of a producing: theatre has: been’ commented upon 
in an earlier chapter in this volume, and need not be 
repeated here. It is enough to say that the third play 
of their season was the first to achieve popular approval. 
This was Jesse Lynch Williams’ divorce comedy, “Why 
Not?” which was produced at the Forty-Kighth Street 
Theatre, December 25, 1922. 

Even this play, wisely chosen and splendidly produced 
though it was by the Equity folk, did not prosper as 
those who were enthusiastic about it felt it should. Which 
frequently happens in the case of the “smart” play. It 
ran for eight weeks to moderate takings. 

Mr. Williams is fond of the play title that propounds a 
query. Some years back, you may recall, he offered 
“Why Marry?” which was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
as being the best American comedy of that year. 

“Why Not?” is in no sense a sequel, save that it does 
treat divorce with something of the same philosophic 
levity, superimposed upon a soundly reasoned protest 
against existing divorce laws and the accepted conven- 
tions surrounding the correction of marital mistakes. 

“A comedy of conventions,” Mr. Williams calls his 
play. “The two married couples in this play,” he states 
further, “although there is a touch of phantasy in their 
behavior, are of a sort often met in life, though seldom 
on the stage. Intellectually, neither low-brow, nor high- 
brow. Socially, neither low-life, nor high-life— that 
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is, they are not in the least smart, though they doubtless 
would be classified as society people, if they got into the 
newspapers: They are simple, gracious gentle-folk; 
too well-born, well-bred and  well-disposed toward: one 
another \and the world to think: much about intellectual 
or'social position. ‘Nor do they talk about My-Sense of 
Humor — and’ thus demonstrate how little they possess. 
Indeed; they are rather old-fashioned: They even go 
to'church: Nevertheless they are all good. ':The incon- 
gruity of ‘this atmosphere helps to'‘make the fun of 
their fantastic predicament. For this is a comedy of 
human nature versus human institutions.” 

In the library of the William Thompsons’ country 
place, which is not, as the author is at particular pains 
to specify, on Long Island, Mary Chadwick, housemaid, 
is trying to help Leonard Chadwick, butler, walk) and 
talk like a perfect representative of his station. 

Mary: Chadwick is a “lovely: wife of about: thirty- 
five with the low voice and quiet manners of breeding; 
intelligent, not brilliant. She has common sense and 
directness. A capable person without much» ‘art 
feeling.’ ” 

Leonard Chadwick, \a little older, is\a “poet, but a 
‘regular fellow’ despite his rather beautiful, sad) eyes. 
Gifted, but handicapped by trying to be practical. At 
making money, a failure; at making love, a success. 
But for years he has conscientiously avoided being irre- 
sistible.” 

At learning to be a butler Leonard is awkward, not to 
say hopeless. Yet Mary is patient with him. They have, 
it develops, accepted these lowly positions so that their 
twelve-year-old daughter, Molly, may have the benefit 
of the country air. » Leonard’is a good poet, but not what 
used to be known as a good provider, and his practical 
wife has hit upon this scheme of their devoting them- 
selves to service as a way out for the summer. ‘Parents 
don’t belong to themselves,” she explains; “they belong 
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to their children. Molly could not have. stood another 
summer in the city.” 

Leonard agrees that the plan is a good one and 
promises well. They have been engaged for Mrs. 
Thompson ‘by Jane Davidge, “the usual maiden aunt 
who stays with the children while the master and mis- 
tress spend the usual months in the south.” 

The Thompsons are still away. It is Leonard’s con- 
clusion that they belong to the “new cars and second- 
hand ideas” set, the “great and glorious aristocracy of 
wealth.” But Mary is willing to give them the benefit 
of the doubt. It is no secret in the servants’ hall, 
however, that Mr. Thompson lives in the east wing and 
Mrs. Thompson in the west wing. 

The discovery that they have bought both volumes of 
Leonard’s poetry, however, quickly convinces that young 
man that they must, indeed, be people of taste. Not 
only are the books prominent upon the library table, but 
they have been most expensively rebound. 


LronarD — (glancing through book). Why, Mary! 
It’s marked. These people actually read my stuff. 

Mary — (indifferently). Which ones? 

LEonarD — The love sonnets. 

Mary — Oh, yes, the ones you wrote to me. (She 
keeps on working, he absorbed in book.) Leonard, 
while you were still a poet, I never liked to ask, but 
now that you’re a butler, just what did you mean by 
“the brown and red of the waiting autumn woods.” 
You proposed to me in a subway station. 

Leonarp — What J never understood is why you 
accepted me. God knows I couldn’t dedicate any butlers 
to you— merely books. (Closes the book, tosses it on 
table.) 

Mary — You seemed so lonely and sad. I thought 
you needed me . . . women do so want to be needed, 
poor things. 
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Lronarp — And you seemed so young and brave. I 
wanted to protect you. (He shrugs and laughs.) Like 
the way I have protected you? Parlor maid? 

Mary — Besides, you were just getting over one of 
your many golden girls. I thought it about time you 
had a wife of your own. I apologize for ruining your 
life, butler. 

LEonarD — Mary, of all the women I ever loved there 
was only one I really wronged. 

Mary — (stops work and looks up). Oh, Leonard, 
you were never dishonorable. 

Lronarp —I married her. (He kisses her hand.) 


Molly, back from school, finds her parents in the 
library. It is lonesome at the lodge, she explains, and 
it is not easy for her to understand being treated as 
one of the “servants’ children.” She is a beautiful 
little girl of thirteen, “unmistakably high bred,” a sug- 
gestion heightened by her delicate frailness. Molly is 
ready to accept her parents’ adventure as a sort of lark, 
but she is a little rebellious when they tell her that she 
is not supposed to play with Master Billy, the fourteen- 
year-old son of the Thompsons, but rather with the 
chauffeur’s boy. But, as Molly has noted, Master Billy 
has a pony, and, besides, the chauffeur’s boy is rough. 
He pulled her hair when they were coming home from 
school. 

Right there Leonard wants to quit being a butler. 
He is willing to take whatever may happen to him, but 
no chauffeur’s boy is going to be impertinent to his 
daughter. A summons from the front doorbell, 
assisted by Mary’s tact, quiets his temper, however, and 
the Chadwick family resumes its position as the serving 
staff. 

The caller is Churchill Smith, a “successful family 
lawyer, a bachelor, elderly, worldly, baldheaded and 
respectable — when watched. But he has a roving eye. 
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Being a lawyer he thinks he ‘knows human nature.”” ‘Mr. 
Smith has called to see’ Miss Davidge and ‘he’ is ‘inclined 
to be peevish ‘over the discovery that Leonard, however 
capable a butler he may or: may not-be,-is: certainly a 
most impertinent’ young’ man. «Leonard has’ dared: to 
criticize Mr. Smith’s ‘taste ‘in the selection of pink -roses 
and yellow orchids for the same bouquet. The: tactful 
Mary is able’to keep ‘the situation from reaching a 
climax, thanks partly to the fact that the “‘roving eye” 
of ‘the lawyer has noted the freshness of \her completion 
and the comehithersome look in her eyes: He is quite 
distressed when ‘she returns the ‘tip he presses’ into’ her 
hand with the suggestion that he has committed ato 
error in taste. 

Smith and Miss Davide have mplanhed 1 A tourvéf 
neighbouring greenhouses, but’ before ‘they are: started 
in walks Evadne’ Thompson and her young: son: 
Evadne is back from the South ‘suddenly: and without her 
husband because, she’ explains; she was homesick for 
young Billy. But she is barely through the explanation 
when in walks “Big Bill,” the husband. | He had: stuck 
it’ out’ a few hours without her, he explains, and then 
followed after. However; with Smith and Miss Davidge 
on their way to’ the greenhouses, the truer part of the 
story comes ‘out. 


EvaDNE — Why did you come back? 

Birt — To apologize, darling. 

EVADNE — Sweet of you, dear. Perhaps I should 
apologize to you. 

Birt — Can’t blame you for skipping out, Evadne. 

EvADNE — Blame my ‘inadequate training. If I had 
a daughter, I would write out practical suggestions like 
books on golf and bridge: “What to do when your 
husband gets drunk.” 

Britt — Darling, don’t» say “drunk.” 

KvaDNE — But, dearest, you were drunk. 
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Brit — It’s not a nice word for a woman like you to 
use. 
: EvapDNE — It’s not a nice thing for a man like you to 

o. 

Britt — I'll never do it again, Evadne. 

EvaDNE — So I’ve heard you say, Bill. 

Britt —I mean it this time. 

EvaDNE — You always do. 

Bit, — Always? It’s not often. 

Evapne — Not often, Bill but oftener. You didn’t 
find it necessary to get drunk before you got married. 

Bit, — Just forgive me this once more. (He holds 
out his hand. Evadne takes it.) 

Evapne — Oh, I can always do that much, but I’d 
like —to do more. 


But when he starts “the customary conjugal kiss 
appropriate to the occasion Evadne draws back.” There 
is no use, she explains. There is no one to see and they 
would get no credit for this little acted bit of marital 
felicity. And Evadne is tired of the game of pretense 
they have been playing before their friends the last 
several years. They don’t love each other, she tells him; 
they know they don’t love each other and she doesn’t 
see why they should not be truthful for a change. 

Bill can’t quite get her point of view. Not love each 
other? How ridiculous! “We must love each other. 
We most solemnly promised.” “But we don’t love each 
other,” Evadne replies; “we most solemnly lied.” 
Which forces Bill to the conclusion that it is high time 
for direct action of some sort. 


Britt — Look here, Evadne. Why did you ever marry 
me anyway? 

EvapNE — For the same reason that you married me. 
I didn’t marry my mate, the man I loved, so I married 
the man I told myself I loved. 
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Birt — Now I see what you’re driving at. Very well. 
You know how I detest it, but I can’t blame you —if 
you want a—a divorce, Evadne. Tell me the truth. 

EvapNE—(after a pause). First, tell me the truth. 
Is there any other woman? 

Brit — There is not! 

EvapNE —I was afraid of that. 

Britt — You needn’t be, I may drink but — 

EvapNE — I was afraid there wasn’t. 

Britt — Afraid there wasn’t? Oh, I understand. But 
there’s plenty of other ways to get divorced. 

EvapNnE — No, still you don’t understand. We never 
do understand each other, dear. Divorce is quite as 
detestable to me as to you. But if there were only some 
woman, some good woman, who could love you and 
bring out your best, not your worst — but as there 
isn’t — (Smiles sympathetic understanding.) Why dear 
old Bill — (Pats his arm.) Do you think I’d turn my 
fellow victim loose, as things are now? 

Birt — Well, that would put an end to your unfor- 
tunate marriage. 

Evapne — Would that put an end to your unfortunate 
drinking? 

Britt — Evadne, what a little thoroughbred you are! 
You mean to say, if I cared for some one else — 

EvaDNE — Provided she were worthy of you. 

Britt — You’d sacrifice yourself for my sake? Then 
you do love me. 

EvapNE — (cheerfully). Not in the least, dear. If 
I loved you, I’d scratch her eyes out. 

Britt — Oh, why can’t we love each other! You're 
such a fine little thing. I admire you so. J don’t see 
why I can’t love you. Honestly I don’t. 

EvaDNE — But as you can’t, you’ve often thought how 
nice it would be if I were comfortably dead. 

Birt —Evadne! How dare you attribute such 
thoughts to me! 
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Evapne — Oh, I’ve had the same thoughts about you. 
Many married people have such thoughts. 


Still Bill can’t understand. Evadne has always been 
a good wife to him. However, if she does not love him, 
and is only staying married for his sake, the only decent 
thing he can do is to get unmarried for her sake. 

But Evadne will not listen to that. There is only 
one person who would have any influence in making 
her consider a divorce, and that one — her son. Alcohol 
doesn’t “make an ideal atmosphere for rearing chil- 
dren.” But until it becomes a question of helping Billy, 
there will be no question of separation. 

Big Bill and Little Bill are gone. Evadne has picked 
up a volume of Leonard Chadwick’s poems. Her back 
is turned to the new butler as he enters to spread the 
tablecloth. He carries the table over near the sofa, and 
as he sets it down the noise attracts Evadne’s attention. 
She turns, and as Leonard raises his head slowly, in 
apology, they stare directly into each other’s eyes. For 
a second or two neither can speak. Then Evadne, “in 
growing agitation, which she controls,” and in a low 
voice admits: “I had begun to think this never was going 
to happen.” 


LEonarRD — Fifteen years. 

EvaDNE — No, not fifteen till October. 

LEonaRD — (nodding). The seventeenth. 

EvaDNE — So you have not forgotten, Leonard? 

LEeonarp — You were brown and red that day, 
Evadne, like the trees in your father’s woods. 

EvapNE — You remember that old sport suit? I still 
have it. 

Leonarp — You still wear it? 

EvapNngE — No, out of fashion now—so much can 
happen in fifteen years. 

Leonarp — Yes, fashions do change, don’t they? 
(Indicates own costume, but she has looked away.) 
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EvaDNE — (change in manner, coming down to earth 
again). You are a house guest of Miss Davidge? 

Leonarp—I1? No. Are you? 

EvapnE—I? No. I live here. 

LEONARD — You live here? (He laughs, stops, laughs 
again as the irony of the situation sweeps over him.) 
Well, I imagined a million manners of meeting, but 
never one quite like this. So yow are the mistress of 
the house. 

EvapNE — You didn’t know that this was my house? 

Lronarp — You didn’t know that this was your 
butler? 

EvapNE — My what? 

LEonarD —I live here, too. I’m your butler. (She 
smiles, perplexedly. He indicates his costume. She 
shakes head, can’t understand.) Many of your guests 
wear evening clothes at tea time, Evadne? 

EvaDNE — Seeing you put time and clothes out of 
my mind. Isn’t this all a dream? 

LreonarD — Pretty real to me. 

EvaDNE — Come, sit down. Tl try to understand. 
(She sits, and indicates a place for him.) 

LrEonarD — Butlers don’t sit. Come to think of it, 
I never saw a sitting butler in all my life, did you? 

EvapNnE — Butlers obey. 


So Leonard sits on the sofa, near to her, and is happy. 
And Evadne is happy to have him near. Yet both 
are consciously constrained in their exchange of 
reminiscences. He tells her of his many failures — 
principally of his failure as a provider for his family. 
“IT could support myself on poetry,” he explains, “or 
my wife on verse, or my child on rhymes, but there 
was only one of me and three of us. I couldn’t do 
all three at once.” 

So he went into business — and hustled. But, some- 
way, that didn’t work out either. And finally — but 
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Evadne insists upon the whole story —from the be- 
ginning. 


LEonarp — (picking up book). Well, not long after 
I read of your marriage — 

EvapnE — That’s not the beginning, that’s the end. 
Start with that day in the woods. 

Leonarp — That was not the beginning, Evadne, that 
was the end. 

EvaDNE — Why was it the end, Leonard? Why did 
you run away from me? 

Leonarp — Don’t you know why? 

EvaDNE — I’ve wondered why for fifteen years, 
Leonard. You had let me think you —rather liked me. 

Leonarp — Liked you! (Restrains himself.) Well, 
you might call it that. 

Evapne — Didn’t you guess that I — liked you? 

LronarpD — That’s why I ran away. (She looks at 
him in tender amaze.) You were so enormously rich, 
and I was too romantically poor. 

EvapNnE — And it never occurred to you that I was 
willing to share your poverty. 

LEONARD — (with a laugh). You! You wouldn’t 
have known how to be poor. 

EvapNE — But you could have taught me. 

Leonarp — But that would have been selfish. You 
could live on a tenth of the interest of your income. 

EvapnE —I see. You consider it more honorable to 
marry a woman you can support than one you can 
love? You are what is called a gentleman. 

LEonarp —I am what is called a butler, and the 
woman I married has to support herself. 

EvapNE — Poor Leonard. 

Leonarp — Poor is right. 

Evapne — Dear Leonard. 

Leonarp — Dear is nice — well? 

EvapNE — Oh, nothing, but—I’m glad you liked 
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me, anyway. All these years I was afraid you didn’t. 
Leonarp — Ah, Evadne, all these years — 
EvapNE — You never once cared to see me? 
LreonarD —Cared? I never once dared! 
EvapNnE — I’m glad that was it. 
Leonarp — Though I’m afraid if you had ever asked 
me to come — 
EvaDNE —I/ never dared, Leonard. 


A moment later Evadne learns for the first time that 
the new maid is not only the new maid, but Leonard’s 
wife as well, and the meeting of the two is interesting. 
Mary comes, bringing the tea things, and Leonard, with 
his best butler manner, takes the tray from her so 
she will have one hand free to greet her mistress as 
Mrs. Chadwick. 

Mary and Evadne get on famously. They are soon 
admiring each other extravagantly, and wondering why 
Leonard has never told either of the other in all the 
fifteen years he has been married. And now it tran- 
spires that Mary is also well acquainted with Mr. 
Thompson. “As soon as you said Evadne I knew it 
must be Bill’s Evadne,” she explains, “despite that 
portrait.” 

The situation grows complicated. Evadne insists that 
the Chadwicks shall remain as her guests. The Chad- 
wicks are equally insistent that they prefer to remain 
as her servants. They need the jobs. Before a settle- 
ment can be effected Bill is back, and Churchill Smith 
and Jane. They, too, are naturally puzzled by the not 
altogether conventional actions of the new butler and 
maid, and Smith has not forgotten that Leonard was 
impertinent to him earlier in the day. Bill is dis- 
tressed by the news. He must speak to Leonard. He 
must insist upon an apology. Servants cannot be per- 
mitted to be impertinent to house guests. 

Evadne saves the situation, so far as Leonard is 
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concerned, by reminding Bill that the new butler, so she 
has been given to understand, is famous for his cocktails. 
And both Bill and Smith, absorbed in the preparation 
of a “Chadwick Cherub,” known to every consistent 
clubman, forget the matter of the affront and expected 
apology. 

The meeting of Bill and Mary is less romantic than 
that of Leonard and Evadne. After all they are practical 
citizens of the world. They are not poets and dreamers. 
Mary has come to take out the tea things. Bill looks 
up quickly and catches sight of her. 


Birt — Mary! Good heavens! Has that cocktail 
gone to my head! Mary! It’s fifteen years! 

Mary— Well, Bill, we got it. I told you we would. 

Britt — Got what? 

Mary — Woman’s Suffrage! 

Bitt — So you did. 

Mary — You said we wouldn't. 

Britt — So I did. What a silly thing to quarrel over, 
Mary. 

Mary — Oh, it wasn’t only that. It was what you said 
about the church. 

CHURCHILL SmitH — The church. Which church? 

Leonarp — “The” church. (Puts tray of cocktails on 
table.) 

Birt — Her father was an Episcopal rector, her 
grandfather was a bishop, and one of her English an- 
cestors, an archbishop. 

Mary — And you are still a Presbyterian, Bill? 

BiLu — Certainly. 

Mary — So you see it wouldn’t have done. 

Birt — But your husband, he can’t be a churchman 
—he’s a poet. (Mary nods.) 

LEONARD — Sure — an Episcopalian — poet. 

Britt — We were very young in those days, Mary. 
Ah, Mary, those days! 
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Britt — Of course you know you two can’t be our 
servants, you're our guests. 

Leonarp — Thank you so much. Can’t afford to be 
guests. No money to tip the servants with. 

Mary — Unless you pay us a month’s wages in ad- 
vance. 

Jane Davince — You ought to, if you dismiss them 
without notice. 

SmitH — (about to go). I shouldn’t think you’d want 
to be a butler. 

Mary — But he never does what he wants to do. He’s 
a married man. 

Smitu — Do you want to be a parlor-maid? 

LEONARD — She never does what she wants to do, she’s 
a poet’s wife. I know it would be hard on you at first; 
ordering us about and all that, but it’s wonderful what 
you can do when you have to! Mary has learned to 
order me about. 

Britt — But J couldn’t stand having Mary in my 
house — as a servant! 

Mary — Bill always was tender-hearted. We'll have 
to leave, Leonard. 

LronarpD — Then all your careful training is for 
nothing, Mary. Just our luck. 

Bitt — Of course I am going to get you a position 
more worthy of you. 

LeonarD — But I’ve never proved worthy of any 
position I ever got except bar-tender. Come, Mary. 

EvapNeE — Wait! There’s a cottage here on the 
place, down by the woods — our children could know 
each other — and then you could write, Leonard, write. 

LEonarRD — That’s sweet of you, Evadne, but quite 
impossible. We'll have to go. 

BLL — (hesitates, delicately). You wouldn’t mind 
accepting a loan from us, would you? 

Mary — Not in the least, if we could ever pay it 
back. We couldn’t. 
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Britt — Well, what if you couldn’t? Come — please! 

Leonarp—I don’t mind being your temporary 
butler, but your permanent debtor! Thank you so 
much. 


Not even for the week end will the Chadwicks agree 
to stay on as guests, though Evadne adds her pleas to 
those of Bill. She knows they stand on dangerous 
ground, but she is eager to help. “My miserable money 
has ruined my life,” she says to Leonard; “won’t you 
let it redeem yours?” But Leonard thinks it quite 
bad enough to let his own wife help support him, with- 
out taking money from another man’s wife. 

In this mood they leave him. On the desk is a 
revolver that Churchill Smith had left for Jane to 
frighten burglars with. It occurs to Leonard that this 
may point a way out. He writes a note to Mary and is 
preparing to make it possible for her to collect his 
life insurance, with the gun to his head, when in she 
walks. A perfectly silly proceeding, she considers it. 


Mary — Leonard, you ought to be ashamed. 
Leonarp — Oh, I’m used to being ashamed. 
Mary — You wouldn’t do that. 

LEonarD — But you see this butler thing was my 
last chance. 

Mary — But think of Molly and me. 

LEonarD — But you see, my life insurance is my last 
asset. 

Mary — If you really love me, Leonard — 

LEonaRD — But you see, I don’t. 

Mary — You don’t love me? 

LEonarRD — ’Fraid I never did, Mary. (Mary cries 
gently.) Oh yes, I do. Of course I love you. You 
know I do. 

Mary —I know you don’t, dear. I’ve known it all 
along. 
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Leonarp —Is that so? I thought I’d fooled you. 
Isn’t that funny? 

Mary — To think that you are willing to lie and even 
die for such an unworthy wife! I don’t love you either. 

LeonarpD — (wakes up). Mary! You don’t love me? 
Well, [’ll be damned. Why, I thought of course you 
loved me. Just like a man, isn’t it? But you’ve been 
such a good wife to me, Mary. 

Mary — And you’ve been such a good husband to me, 
Leonard. 

LEoNARD — Same reason, I suppose — trying to make 
up for it. 

Mary — Why, if we’d really loved we’d have hurt 
each other’s feelings. 

Leonard — (nodding). But we didn’t have any feel- 
ings deep enough to hurt. Queer, isn’t it? Well, we 
had our chance. Missed it. Hard luck. Doesn’t much 
matter now. But our daughter’s got to have a chance. 
That’s why I’m doing this. For her, not you. 

Mary — But you’re not going to do it. I won't let 
you. 

LEonARD — Come, come, my dear, mustn’t be senti- 
mental. Got to look at these things practically. 

Mary — (indulgent smile). Practically? What you 
propose is sheer poetry, dear. 

LeonarpD — Poetry! You always say I’m not prac- 
tical. [’m sick of it—-Oh, very well, name a more 
practical plan and I'll abandon mine. That’s a fair 
proposition. 

Mary — You promise? 

LEonaRD — Yes, if you’ll agree to mine in case you 
can’t. 

Mary —I agree. 


It is Mary’s argument, first, that the life insurance 
would soon be eaten up; second, that for her to marry 
again, to “sell” herself to support Leonard’s child, 
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would be unthinkable, and, third, that if either of them 
should get out of the way she should be the one to 
go. There would be plenty of rich women for him to 
marry. 

In the midst of their struggle for the revolver and 
each other’s permission to die, Evadne returns. She is 
much calmer than they, however, for she happens to 
know the revolver is not loaded. And she is quite sure 
that they “are both perfectly silly and perfectly sweet.” 
But, she says, there is another way out of the tangle 
they find themselves in. There is such a thing as 
divorce! And such a thing as alimony. Alimony even 
from an impoverished and impractical poet —if he 
chooses his second wife wisely. Mary is delighted with 
the idea. Let Leonard pick out a rich second wife and 
everything will be fine. But Leonard is horrified at 
the mere suggestion. He marry for money? He sac- 
rifice honor, self-respect, decency? 


EvapnE —If you are a real man and not a mere 
gentleman, you will acknowledge that such a relation- 
ship without love is worse, far worse for a woman than 
aman. Oh, Leonard! And you a poet! 

Mary — Besides, it would be rather interesting for 
him to woo another woman. He hasn’t tried it for so 
long. He’s conscientious. But it'll all come back to 
you, Leonard. (Leonard in speechless chagrin, turns 
his back.) 

EvapnE — Meanwhile Bill and I have planned to take 
a congenial crowd on a cruise to the South Seas, and 
he wants to talk to you about it. You'll find him in 
the trophy-room, dear. 

Leonarp — Mary! Wait! This thing, Mary! You 
do it, please! 

Mary — Sorry, darling, but the courts don’t grant 
alimony to husbands — only to wives. You are utterly 
impractical! (Exit Mary in triumph. Leonard alone 
with Evadne cannot look at her.) 
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EvapngE — Don’t think this is easy for me. But your 
life is at stake —I know just the girl for you, and I 
am going through with this if it kills me. 

Leonarp — After scorning the woman I loved, aban- 
don the one I respect! Marry some poor little victim 
I despise. And you— (Turns and looks at Evadne.) 
You of all women in the world, my go-between. Oh, 
Evadne! 

Evapne — Let me tell you about her first. 

Leonarp — I do not care to hear. 

EvaDNE— She has more money than the one you 
scorned. 

Lronarp — Oh, Evadne, please! 

EvapNE — She will love you to the end. 

LEonarpD —I would despise her from the beginning. 

Evapne — I believe you will like her looks. 

Lronarp —I am never going to see her. 

EvapNne — Oh, she is coming on the cruise. 

Leonarp — Then I am not going. 

EvapNeE — Oh, yes you are. She adores every line 
you’ve written. 

LEeonarD — I could never write another. 

EvapnE — But it’s your duty to write. The world 
needs poetry. Sacrifice yourself. 

LEoNnARD — (with finality). No. Tm done with 
duty, I’m sick of sacrifice. Ive had enough of this 
rotten world. (Comes close.) Come what may, cost 
what it will, I love you, Evadne, always you. And I 
shall not, cannot be untrue to you again. 

EvapNnE — For fifteen long years I’ve waited to hear 
those words. Oh, Leonard, can’t you see, don’t you 
understand, I am the one I meant. 

LEONARD — (in amazement). You! You!! You!!! 

EvaDNE — You won't despise her, will you? 

Lronarb — But, but — you’re already married! 

EvaDNE — So are you. You aren’t the only one who 
can get divorced. (She holds out her hands. He hesi- 
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tates. She puts her hand on his shoulder. Smiles.) 
Are coe going to scorn me again because I’m richer than 
ever / 

Leonarp — (enfolding her). No, my beloved, I’ve 
got you at last and I shall never, never let you go. But 
don’t you see? This means happiness, so it must be 
wrong. 

EvapNE — It also means duty, so it must be right. 

Leonarp — But my wife! Your husband! It’s so 
unfair. 

EvapNne — Of course. We must go and confess at 
once. (Mary and Bill enter. They look very seriously 
from one to the other. Jane enters.) 

Birt — Evadne! (He turns from her to Mary. She 
takes his hand.) 

Mary — Leonard, we have come to announce our 
engagement, dear. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Aunt Jane, having been, for the moment, rendered 
speechless by the turn the Chadwick-Thompson 
affair has taken, has collected herself sufficiently to 
telephone for Churchill Smith. He, being a lawyer, 
will, or at least should, know what to do. 

Now Churchill has come and is listening to Aunt 
Jane’s report. There is not much in it to give him 
cheer. All four of the contestants have acted perfectly 
delighted with the new arrangement. Evadne, reports 
Aunt Jane, had calmly met Mary’s announcement of 
her “engagement” to Bill with the statement that she 
and Leonard had also “found great happiness” and 
were themselves engaged. And Bill, in place of throw- 
ing Leonard out, as Churchill would expect any he-man 
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to do, had merely looked relieved and congratulated 
him. 


Jane — All four of them seemed relieved, Churchill; 
and so brimful of pure happiness — 

SmiTH — Pure? 

JanE —I mean impure happiness, that there was no 
room for the proper passion of jealousy. 

SmitH —But they have no business being happy — 
they’re married. 

Jane — But they have no business being married, 
they’re to be divorced. 

Smit — Divorced? Not in our family. Oh, it’s 
this sudden meeting after years — gone to their heads. 
Bill’s always tender-hearted, Evadne’s always romantic; 
but they’re good — all of ’em are good; self-respecting, 
self-controlled, self-sacrificing. Nothing modern or 
selfish about any of them. I?ll soon bring them to 
their senses. 

Jane — Then you had better be quick about it. 

SMITH — Quick? They haven’t skipped out already? 

JanE — No, they’re dressing for dinner, the poet in 
Bill’s wing, his wife in Evadne’s. But the closed car 
has been ordered for eleven o’clock. 

SmitH — Oh-ho — elopement, eh? Evadne with the 
poet? 

JanE—No. Bill ordered the car. 

SmitH — Oh, Bill to elope with the poet’s wife? 

Jane — No; the poet’s wife stays with Evadne. 

Smitu — Then who goes with Bill? 

JANE — The poet. 

SmitH — What! Bill going to elope with the poet? 

Jane — Nobody is going to elope with anybody. But 
they thought it would not be quite proper to stay under 
the same roof with either wife, now that each is engaged 
to the other’s wife, so the two husbands are going in 
town and the two wives are to remain here and begin 
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divorce proceedings at once. They want you to dine 
here and fix it up for them. 

SmitH —I? Oh I'll fix it up all right. They are not 
going to get divorced. 

JanE — How’ll you prevent it? 

SmitH — Oh, you'll see. 


The engaged quartet goes blithely on, however, sat- 
isfied that the new arrangement will guarantee each 
party to the change happier than either he or she has 
ever been before. When they meet before dinner Leonard 
hooks up the gown Mary has borrowed from Evadne, 
regaling her the while with his greater love for his 
recovered mate, while Mary reassures him that to be 
married to Bill will fill her cup of joy quite to the 
brim. And yet, as Mary says, “It does seem too good 
to be right.” 


LEonarD — Mary — are you quite sure you never 
really loved me? 

Mary —I am now — quite, quite sure. 

LeonarpD — Mary—we don’t have to lie about 
anything. 

Mary —No. We can tell the truth about everything. 

Leonarp — Then, I think —I ought to tell you — 
I am feeling a slight—just a slight — polygamous 
pang. 

Mary — Thank you, dear, for the delicate compli- 
ment. But you have gained character enough through 
monogamy to restrain it— The triumph of civilization. 
Now aren’t you glad you’ve been good? For now you 
deserve Evadne. 

Leonarp — Oh, no, I could never be good enough for 
that, Mary. 

Mary — You used to have awful regrets for being 
good. 

LEeonarRD — Why, Mary! How well you know me. 

Mary — It was the chief regret of your married life. 
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LEonarp — No, my chief regret has always been that 
I didn’t marry Evadne. Of all the women I loved before 
marriage, Evadne is the only one I loved after marriage. 

Mary — Was she — indeed! 

LEonarD — Yet of all the women I loved, she was the 
only one I never told I loved. That’s what the poem’s 
about, Mary. 

Mary — Leonard! 

LEonarRD — Yes, dear? 

Mary —I too feel a little pang. 

Lronarp — You, too! Oh, I’m so sorry —No! 
Glad! These two little flaws in our happiness were 
-all that we needed to justify it. Now at last I feel 
sure that we are doing right. 

Mary — We must help each other to be true to them, 
dear. Here they come. Good-bye, Leonard. 

Leonarp — Good-bye, Mary. The last kiss. (She 
puts hand on his shoulder, he kisses her chastely on 
forehead and they separate.) 


Bill and Evadne enter. Again there are mutual con- 
gratulations, with Bill noticing the gown Evadne has 
loaned to Mary for the first time, though his own wife 
had worn it often, and Leonard raving over the picture 
that Evadne makes in her dinner gown. 

At Bill’s bidding Leonard makes another shakerful of 
the celebrated “Chadwick Cherubim” with which to toast 
the happy pairs. Only the return of Churchill, grown 
increasingly long-faced, and Aunt Jane, put so much 
as a slight damper upon the celebration. 

They are a little undecided as to whether they should 
make the announcement of their intentions to Churchill 
before dinner or after. Before dinner would spoil his 
appetite, but after dinner might give him indigestion. 
Evadne directs the decision. First she sees that the 
cocktails are served at the instant they are most needed 
to divert Churchill’s attention from his intended lecture 
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on the sacredness of “duty,” and then she shoos them 
all into the dining room before he can resume. 

The curtain is lowered briefly. When it rises dinner 
is over and coffee, cigarettes and good advice are being 
taken in the drawing room. Churchill, who evidently 
has been holding forth for some time, is in possession 
of the floor. We catch him in the middle of a speech. 


CHURCHILL — Moreover, marriage is not for the 
selfish benefit of the individuals concerned, but for the 
social benefit of civilization, which is still more con- 
cerned. The family is a unit of the state, the funda- 
' mental institution of society. At any sacrifice, the 
family must be saved! 

Leonarp — Right. At any sacrifice the family must 
be saved. That’s why we were driven to divorce. 
(Smith, too angry for utterance, splutters.) 

Bitt — Told you it’d give him indigestion. (Jane 
throughout tries to agree with both sides, nods and 
smiles to each in turn.) 

EvapNgE — Can’t Leonard do more for civilization as 
a poet than as a butler? 

Mary — Or an impractical suicide! 

Britt — How’ll it help the family for Mary and her 
child to starve to death? 

Mary — Or for Bill to drink himself to death? 

LEonarp — Why should our innocent children suffer 
for our mistakes? 

EvaDNE — Why should we all be miserable when we 
can all be happy? 

Mary — Wasted, when we can all be useful? 

Britt — What’s the sense, Churchill? What’s the 
sense? 

SmitH — But how about your marriage vows. “Whom 
God hath joined together.” 

EvapnE — But God didn’t join Bill and me together. 
Man did. 
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SmitH — What? 

EvapNE — Man’s_ semi-civilized ideas about money 
and matrimony. The world, not God, persuaded Bill 
and me that we’d make what the world calls a “suitable 
match.” 

Lronarp — (beside Evadne). God did his best to 
join us together. 

Bitt — (beside Mary). And Mary and me. 

Leonarp — Why else should God grant us humans 
the divine gift of love? This is what he intended in 
the first place. We disobeyed God. 

SMITH — (regaining his good humor). Then pay 
the penalty. 

LEONARD — We have paid the penalty — fifteen years’ 
imprisonment. 

SmitH — But marriage is a life sentence. 

Britt — To be commuted by divorce — released for 
good behavior. 

Mary — And that’s all there is to it. 


But, as Lawyer Smith a little testily points out, it is 
not all there is to it. Men can’t trade wives as simply 
as that. Even if the law could be gotten around it 
would mean social and financial ruin. Bill would be 
thrown out of his firm. 

To which Bill replies that he has little fear of that. 
His partner is getting a divorce himself. “But that’s 
different,” insists Smith. “A perfectly proper divorce 
— seduced the governess — perfectly proper — but you 
people — you're all good people, you have no cause for 
divorce.” 

Nor can they convince him that they are right. They 
may want a divorce, they may, as they say, have ceased 
to love each other, but the hard fact remains that their 
case would be thrown out of court for collusion. The 
law isn’t interested in love or hate — it “is only inter- 
ested in legality.” 
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So they all try to concentrate on “cause.” Non- 
support is suggested, and put aside. There is no chance 
of either Mary or Evadne proving, even if their respec- 
tive husbands have failed to support them, that either 
of them ever wilfully sought to avoid his responsibilities 
in this particular. 

They consider cruelty, and for a moment see in that 
charge a solution to the problem. Bill might strike 
Evadne in the presence of witnesses. But when he tries 
to do so, even with Evadne’s urging, he can’t bring 
himself to deliver the blow —and Leonard is sure he 
would have shot him if he had. 

They simply won’t consider statutory grounds, the 
only cause accepted in the state in which they live, 
because neither husband is willing to break his fifteen- 
year record of respectability by that sort of collusion. 
They had rather respect themselves than respect the law 
if it comes to that. 

Finally they hit upon desertion. That would be a 
happy compromise. Let the two wives take the children 
and go to Reno. The husbands will stay on in Evadne’s 
house, looking after each other, until the divorces are 
granted. It takes a little explaining, especially to 
Evadne. She doesn’t quite see why the wives, in order 
to be deserted, have to do the deserting, but she is 
finally convinced, and it is agreed the wives will pre- 
pare to start immediately. They will wake up the 
children, take them to town for the night, do whatever 
shopping they think is necessary in the morning and start 
for Reno on the earliest possible train. 

Left alone the husbands struggle with the minor 
problem of ordering train presents for their mates. Bill 
is not yet familiar with Mary’s tastes, nor Leonard with 
Evadne’s. They finally effect a second compromise by 
writing each other’s lists. 

Now the wives are dressed and ready to start when 
still another problem presents itself. The church enters 
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in. Lawyer Smith is back to ask them how they are 
going to settle that. Mary is a devout Episcopalian. 
And, as Smith points out, “the Episcopal church will 
not marry even the innocent party to a divorce for 
desertion.” 


Mary — What grounds does the church require? 

SmitH — Well — er — it’s a word used frequently in 
the Bible and the prayer book, but not in such polite 
society as this. (The four spouses exchange glances | 
and drop them.) 

LEoNARD — Speak up. You mean that either I’ve got 
to be untrue to my wife, or she’s got to be untrue to her 
church? (Smith nods.) Then, of course, Mary — 

Britt — Then, of course, Mary, you'll have to be a 
Presbyterian pro tem. It will be just as good a marriage 
in the eyes of the world and the eyes of the law. 

Mary — This world and its laws mean nothing to the 
church. It’s a matter of conscience, Bill. I must be 
married in the true church or not at all. 

Britt — Oh, she’ll come around. 

LEONARD — You don’t know this side of her, Billy. 
The weight of family tradition a church complex — 

EvapNne — Think, Mary, think. 

Birt — Think, Mary, think. 

Mary — The church thinks for me. I must obey. 

Britt — (takes Leonard apart). Don’t you love your 
wife enough to be unfaithful to her? 

Leonarp — No; I don’t love her at all, but for fifteen 
years I’ve been true to her and I am not going to break 
my record now, simply to let her get married in a church 
I don’t believe in. 

Britt — But look here! If we don’t get married, how 
are you going to get married? It’s all up to you, 
old man. 

LeonarD — (to Mary). For fifteen years I’ve lived 
for you, lied for you, and today would have died for 
you, but I’ll be damned if [’ll sin for you. 
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Bit — But. come, you’ll never see Mary again. 
You’re under no obligation to be true to your wife now. 

Leonard — But, I tell you, even if I could bring 
myself to be untrue to my wife, I cannot, shall not, 
will not be untrue to your wife. 

SMITH — But you don’t have to be untrue to Bill’s 
wife. 

ALL — What? 

SmitH — Not to her, with her, or else the church 
won't marry Bill. 

EvapNE — Really, Cousin Churchill, I think your 
jokes have gone far enough. 

SMITH — This is not a joke, this is a canonical law. 
(Opens book and reads.) “Canon Thirteen. Of Mar- 
riage and Divorce. Section eleven. No minister shall 
unite in marriage those divorced save for the cause of 
adultery.” 

Lreonarp — (takes Evadne’s hand). This woman and 
I — will not be driven into sin, even by the church! 

EvapNeE — That’s final. 

Birt — My God — then the whole thing’s off. 

SmitH — Yes, the whole thing’s off. The church has 
not driven you into sin, it has kept you out —the sin 
of divorce. Good night. It was a daring move, but I 
knew my people. 


For a moment there is a “ghastly silence.” All four 
are plunged into hopeless dejection. Bill, unable to 
stand the strain, makes for the sideboard that looks like 
a bookcase and pours himself several drinks of whisky. 
Leonard sinks down into his chair a beaten “agnostic,” 
an epithet Mary hurls at him to bolster her own con- 
viction that she is doing the right thing. Downstairs 
the children come trooping with their wraps on. They, 
at least, are ready for the adventure. 


Mo.iy — Why, mother, you said we’d all be happy 
now. 
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Bitty — Oh, come on, hurry up. 

Mo.iy — Aren’t we going? 

Mary — No. 

Jane — Then what will you do? (No answer. To 
Leonard.) Let your wife and daughter starve? (No 
answer. To Evadne.) Let your husband drink himself 
to death? 

EvapNE — What should we do? 

JANE — There’s only one thing left to do. 

EvapNE — What do you mean? 

LEonarp — Do what the church requires? 

JANE — (to Mary). My dear, for the children’s sake, 
for their fathers’ sake, for the sake of morality, you must 
forswear the church of your ancestors. 

Mary —I cannot be a Presbyterian. 

Jane — You don’t have to be a Presbyterian. 

Aut — What’s that! 

Jane — Get married by the Mayor! 

Mary — Bill! That makes it all right — We'll do it. 

EVADNE — Come, children! 

Jane — Of course, divorce is the only way to save the 
family. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT Ill 


It is late summer of the following year. The scene 
is again the Thompson library, slightly rearranged. 
For one thing a piece of tapestry now hangs over the 
door leading to the east wing. “Bill’s books are re- 
placed by others differently bound, and Leonard’s 
portrait now hangs in the frame formerly filled by 
Bill’s.” 

Churchill Smith and Jane Davidge are calling. It 
is their first visit since the happy consummation of the 
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divorces and the remarriages that followed. Miss 
Davidge has just returned from a trip to Europe. 
To Jane it is all very sweet — “True mates . . . mis- 
mated . . . remated . . . an ideal divorce.” Leonard 
is succeeding as a poet, at last, and Bill has quit his 
hard drinking and settled down to hard work. The 
children, too, are happy “with everything that money 
can buy,” each little dear also enjoying “the spiritual 
blessings of a happy home.” 

But Smith is still doubtful. True, everything seems 
to be working out wonderfully — but — Bill has been 
forced out of the Douglas firm as he (Smith) predicted 
and Douglas has been managing Evadne’s estate so 
badly that Evadne has been forced to close the east 
wing. Furthermore, all four of the ideal divorcees 
have been snubbed by the best people, including the 
Douglases. And the brazenness of it! At that very 
moment Evadne and Mary are lunching together at a 
nearby inn, where Mary and Bill have been spending 
their vacation “not half a mile from his former wife and 
her former husband,” while Bill and Leonard are out 
on the golf links! “An ideal divorce!” he snorts. “It’s 
idyllic!” 

As though to prove him right Bill and Evadne at the 
moment briskly enter the room from the garden. Their 
manner might easily suggest to a suspicious person that 
they were up to something. Evadne is the first to 
recover from her surprise at finding Jane and Smith 
there, and she covers her own embarrassment by ban- 
tering Churchill. Is he trying to commit social suicide 
by coming to see them? What will the Douglases 
think of him? The nice, pure, socially elect Douglases, 
who have been among the first to snub the “ideal” 
divorces since they fixed up their own quarrel — with 
the seduced governess nicely installed in a handsome 
Riverside Drive apartment. “Mrs. Douglas is a devout 
churchwoman. She forgives even that for the children’s 
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sake,” boasts Smith. The children should appreciate 
being reared “in an atmosphere of sin and mutual con- 
tempt,” thinks Evadne. 

With the Thompson-Chadwick children, it transpires, 
the situation is different. j 


Britt — (to Smith). Don’t let me hurry you, but ’m 
due at the Inn at three o’clock. (To Evadne.) Sunday 
afternoon, I always take the youngster out riding in our 
—I mean, your — woods. 

JanE — Your own youngster? 

Bitt — No, Mary’s, of course. 

EvapNE —Leonard’s, of course. And Leonard always 
plays tennis with mine. 

SmitH — With Bill’s. 

Bit — Of course. 

EvapNE — Of course. 

JANE — Quite a coincidence. But why not spend 
Sunday afternoons with their own youngsters? 

EvapNne — Against the law. (Almost together and 

Birt — Contempt of Court. quite matter-of-fact.) 

Jane — To see their own children. 

SmitH — The custody of the children was awarded 
to the mothers. 

JanE — So each father is blest with the other’s little 
dear. How sweet! 

SmitH — The fathers are granted possession of the 
children twice a year, one month in every six. 

Britt — But this is the close season. 

JANE — The close season? 

EvapNE — Until Christmas. Then Billy goes to his 
father for a month’s visit and Leonard’s adorable little 
daughter comes to us. 

JanE— No doubt the change does them good — the 
darlings! 

EvaDNE — Leonard calls it the semi-annual swap. 

SMITH — You are utterly shameless! 
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But it also appears the division of the children is 
not working out altogether satisfactorily. Bill misses his 
son more than he likes to admit. Even now he is 
sneaking away from Mary for a little visit with Billy 
before he is obliged to give the boy up again till Christ- 
mas, and he is deeply hurt when he finds that Billy 
is out playing tennis with his stepfather. It strikes 
him Leonard is a little unfair — playing tennis with 
Billy before three. He (Bill) never rides with Leonard’s 
little girl before three. Furthermore he doesn’t want 
Billy to grow up a tennis player. He wants to make 
a golfer — and business man — of him. But — 


EvapNE — The courts gave the custody of the children 
to the mothers. You no longer have anything to say 
about it. 

Britt — But Evadne. . . . I can’t see him now till 
Christmas. 

Evapne — Oh, Bill, I’m sorry I said that. 

Birt — All my fault, Evadne. A first husband has 
no right to damn a second husband. 

EvapNne — No, my fault. A wife should never praise 
her second husband to her first. 

Britt — Oh, you can’t praise Leonard too much for 
me. Why, my dear, if it weren’t for him, we'd still 
be having scenes like this every day. 

EvapNnE — Yes, for a minute there, it was quite like 
old times, wasn’t it, “darling”? 

Britt — Horribly like it, “sweetheart.” But Evadne, 
suppose your present husband were as fond of children 
as I am? 

EvaDNE — Suppose he were, he has Billy. And Billy 
is such an unusual boy. 

Britt — You bet he is, and your husband can see 
him every day whereas I, his own father — (Going.) 
Oh, well, [’ll take a ride with Leonard’s daughter. 

EvaDNE — (indicates note still in her hand). Wait, 
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Leonard says they'll be back in time for tea. Why 
don’t you stay? Molly won’t mind, just once. 

Birt — Oh, Molly’s a good little sport, but suppose 
her mother found out, she might guess the real reason 
why I spent my vacation here. 

EvapNE — Hasn’t Mary guessed it was to be near 
Billy? 

Brit —I told her it was to be near the golf club. 
If Mary ever knew how much I miss the boy, it would 
make her very unhappy. She wants me to have every- 
thing, so I let her think that I am perfectly content with 
her little girl. 

Evapne — Well, that oughtn’t to be difficult. Molly 
is a darling — she reminds me so of her father. 

Birt — Just like her mother. But I’m damned if I’m 
going to wait six months every time | want to see my 


own flesh and blood. 


As he steps out into the garden he turns back sud- 
denly. If he had the time he would hide, but before 
he can do so Leonard and Mary enter. Mary is “radiant 
in a well-fitting sport suit. Love and success have 
wrought changes in Leonard, too. He is less tentative, 
more self-confident.” 

Mary’s discovery of her second husband visiting his 
first wife does not surprise her in the least. As it 
happens she has been urging him for some time to 
talk with Evadne about resuming the management of 
her business and accepts that as his excuse for being 
there. It is the first time the four of them have been 
together since the divorce. Leonard thinks they really 
should be more neighborly. To Churchill Smith, how- 
ever, the suggestion simply means that the divorce 
arrangement is not as happy as the contracting parties 
would like to pretend. He believes that secretly each 
of them would like to be married again to his or her 
old mate. 
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Churchill finds further confirmation of this thought 
when Evadne confesses that Leonard is about to sell 
the motion picture rights to his poem, “The Queen’s 
Quest” (the buyers intending to change the title to 
“Passionate Females”), for $20,000, fifty per cent of 
the price paid his publishers, and Mary promptly 
advises him not to sign any such contract. No author 
of Leonard’s standing should give up half his rights, 
Mary insists. Proving again that Leonard needs a prac- 
tical person always near. It is plain to the lawyer that 
Evadne really needs Bill back to manage her estate, and 
Leonard needs Mary to direct his affairs. Quite soon, he 
thinks, they will be seeking a way of resuming their 
old relations, as he has predicted from the first. 

Still Leonard maintains his attitude of being tremen- 
dously interested in the boy Billy, and flouts the idea 
that he cannot do as well by him as his own father 
could. 

A moment later, with the room clear, Leonard is 
making a telephone “date” with a mysterious “dear” 
who is to meet him at the usual time and place while 
Evadne is taking her afternoon nap. But Evadne is 
wakeful that afternoon and catches Leonard before he 
can complete his arrangements. He is forced to indicate 
to her that he is eager to be alone with his writing. 


EvADNE — (approaching him as he sits at desk). 
Make you happy to write? 

LEonarp — On the contrary, it makes me write to be 
happy, and you make me happy. 

EvapNeE — Oh, how nice. Shame to waste it on your 
wife. By the way, I’m glad you’re to see more of 
Mary. 

LEonarp — Mary? Oh, you mean about contracts? 

EvapNnE —I’m not much use that way. 

LEonarRD — You sweet thing! What’s the use of 
contracts when you can’t write? 
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Evapne — Well, you can’t! When I stay here and 
gabble. (She starts off, comes back, bends over him.) 
Still no regrets? 

Leonarp — (laughs). But I'll begin to think you 
have! 

Evapne — Oh, I have! A big one. That such a 
beautiful thing can’t last. 

LeonarpD — Can’t last? Why can’t it? 

EvaDNE — Too perfect. Can’t. . . . No, it simply 
can’t. 

Lreonarp — “Where the apple reddens, never pry, 

“Lest we lose our Eden, Eve and I.” 

EvapNE — And you're sure there’s nothing you want 
outside our garden of Eden? 

Leonarp — What more could I want? I have you. 
(He takes her face in his hands and kisses her. She 
pats his hand and goes.) Have a good nap. 

EvaDNE — Do some good work. 


She blows him a kiss as she exits. The next moment 
Molly comes bouncing through the garden doors, calling 
her father in stage whispers, so as not to arouse the 
house. Now she has caught him hiding playfully behind 
the screen and dragged him to the sofa, where she is 
sitting on his knee, fixing his crooked tie. It is plain 
that “Leonard adores his daughter,” and that she 
“coquettes with him, as daughters sometimes do.” 


Motiy — Such a mean father, to keep me waiting 
outside your door like a little dog! 

LEonarp — Oh, now, I couldn’t help it. Your Aunt 
Evadne was here. 

Mou.y — But I like Aunt Evadne so. Doesn’t she 
like me? 

LronarpD — Of course she does. Everybody likes you. 
But she must never know how much I like you. That’s 
our secret. 
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Motiy — Mother knows our secret. She doesn’t 
mind. 

Lronarp — Yes, but you see, your mother knows 
that you’re an unusual child. 

Motty — Billy knows our secret; so does his father. 

Lronarp — Yes, but Billy and his father have the 
same secret. I take Billy to the base ball games and 
the movies because Uncle Bill agrees to take you. Then 
nobody is the wiser when we trade children. 

Motiy — Uncle Bill says Billy is an unusual boy. 

LEonaRD — Yes, two unusual children. 

Motiy — Billy and I think we have two unusual 
fathers. Billy and I were talking about our mothers and 
fathers today. We think you were all so fine and honest 
about the divorce. 

LEonarp — About the — what a generation! 

Mo.iy — We decided that our parents are the only 
members of your generation that we really respect. 

Leonarp — Well, I’m glad you approve of us. 

Motiy — But we don’t. It isn’t like our fathers 
to deceive our mothers. 

LEeonarp — Oh, but that’s necessary. 

Mo.iy — No, it’s sentimental. Where is Billy? 

LEeonaRD — Out in the squash court. (Molly gets 
up.) Oh, don’t go. (Leonard rises.) 

Motiy — [’11 bring him in here. 

LeonarD — Molly, I can see him every day. But this 
is my last chance to see you. 

Motty — It’s Billy’s last chance to see his father. 
Uncle Bill is coming here. 

LEonaRD — What! Again? 

Motty — He said you could have me only if he could 
have Billy. We must play fair, father. 

LEonarp — Unusual fathers is right! J’ll bring 
Billy. 


They have a happy time of it, these fathers and the 
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children they have in a measure sacrificed to their 
happier marriages. Nor is it easy for the children to 
understand the need of all the deception. Why don’t 
they just own up; why don’t they tell Mary and Evadne 
that they have been getting round both the mothers 
and the law by these secret meetings with their own 


children. 


Birt — Oh, no! This affair has gone too far to 
confess. You see mothers aren’t like fathers, Billy, 
they’re jealous — even the best of them. 

Bitty — Oh, I see what you mean. 

Leonarp — Good thing we’re not jealous, Bill. 

Britt — You bet. Evadne tells me you’re going to 
make a poet of him. 

Leonarp — Bill, I suppose you and Molly ride to- 
gether every day out in Jersey. 

Birt — Oh, yes. . . . Of course I’m not jealous, 
PUL 
LEonarp — Of course not, but I know what you mean. 

Bitt — But sometimes when you're playing tennis 
couldn’t you just remind him — Hell! You know what 
I mean — tell him his father is a regular fellow. 

LEONARD — On one condition. . . . Will you be on 
the level with me, too? (The fathers shake hands.) 

Mo.iy — Billy, was your father always so crazy 
about you? 

Bitty — No, when he had a right to see me every 
day, he seldom paid any attention to me. 

Bitt — You’re a darn liar! 

Bitty — Oh, we’re congenial now that I’m grown up. 
But when I was young I used to bore him to death. 
“Now run out and play, Billy.” 

Mo.tiy —I know. When I was young father used to 
call me a damn nuisance. 

Leonarp — Molly! 

Mo.iy — Don’t be sentimental, father. I was a 
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damned nuisance. . . . We lived all huddled up in 
a horrid little flat, and father used to rush in half 
crazy — “How do you expect me to write poetry with 
that baby squalling in the next room?” 


A knock on the door startles them. Bill and Molly 
rush to hide in the garden. Leonard and Billy assume 
studious positions at the table, as though Leonard had 
been correcting Billy’s composition. 

Evadne has come to tell Leonard she is on the way to 
the Inn to see Mary. Discovery threatens. When she 
is gone the husbands plan that Bill shall take a short 
cut through the grounds and be home to prevent any 
revelations when the mothers begin comparing notes as 
to the absences of their respective children. But before 
they can do anything, Jane Davidge and Churchill 
Smith are again discovered descending upon them. 

Bill and the children hide behind the screen. 
Leonard seeks nonchalantly to interest the callers. He 
is only partially successful. Churchill, having over- 
heard Leonard arranging the telephone rendezvous with 
his “dear,” and noticing the suspicious unsteadiness 
of the screen, is determined to expose the whole thing. 
Leonard, he charges, has been carrying on shamelessly 
with his first wife. 

Leonard’s guilty actions are proof that there has been 
something suspicious going on, and when he frankly 
admits there is a “she” and that he loves her, Churchill 
is convinced he will at last prove the whole business of 
collusion and divorce a complete failure. He would 
pull over the screen and make the exposure immediately, 
but he determines to let Evadne, returning from her 
visit to Mary, do that. Seeing Evadne coming, Leonard, 
too, dashes back of the screen. 

“My poor child,” Smith calls to Evadne; “prepare 
yourself for the worst, but remember it’s for the best. 
Leonard has confessed all — and here she is —” 
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Mary has followed Evadne into the room as Smith 
pulls over the screen, “exposing the children in the 
guilty embrace of their own fathers. The culprits 
cower, huddled together for mutual protection, waiting 
for the blow to fall.” 


EvaDNE — (advancing with Mary upon the fathers). 
So this is how you see your former wives — you wicked 
deceivers. 

Mary — And to think we cannot trust our own hus- 
bands to chaperone our own children from their own 
fathers! 

SmitTu — It’s quite against the law. 

Mo.tiy — Forgive my father. I love him and he 
loves me. 

EvapNE— So do I—you two darlings. (She em- 
braces father and daughter.) 

SMITH — Quite against the law, I tell you. 

Bitty — (leading Mary to Bill). Father and I— 
so congenial since the divorce. (Mary embraces father 
and son.) What did we tell you? They don’t mind. 

Britt —You don’t mind our seeing them — say, once 
a week? 

Mary — Once a day! 

EvaDNE — All the time. 

JanE— What wonderful wives—they want their 
husbands to haye everything — even their own children. 

SmitH — No! . . . You must respect the law! 

Britt — Nobody respects the law, Churchill. ° Get 


around it again someway, like a good lawyer. 


There is only one way, according to Smith. “You 
got divorced for the children’s sake. Do it again. 
Remarry for the children’s sake.” But they all laugh 
at him. “Which will you sacrifice?” he shouts at them; 
“your offspring or your selfish love?” 

And when he has them all properly reduced to a 
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contemplative silence, thinking that, after all, they 
probably will have to abide by the court decrees, he 
has another brilliant idea. Let the children decide! 
“And from the verdict of these innocent little ones 
you dare not appeal!” 

“But ‘these innocent little ones’ belong to a gener- 
ation which looks facts in the face. They place their 
fathers’ hands in their stepmothers’ hands . . .” 


Bitty — (to Smith). Call me “innocent little one” 
if you like, but I’ll be darned if I want a rotten home 
with father drunk and mother crying. 

Motiy — We want happy parents. 

SmitH — Billy! Don’t you want your own father to 
live with you here in this fine big house? (Molly whis- 
pers to Billy.) 

Bitty — You bet. Tell them our plan, (to Molly as 
he gets house plan). Well, you and your mother and 
my father can open up this old wing — 

Motiy — And you and your mother and my father 
can keep on living in this wing. 

SmitH — What! What’s this? 

Mo.tiy — And our families can share expenses and 
save money. 

SmitH — But — but — you don’t understand. 

Bitty — And we can see both our parents every 
day — 

Mo.tiy — And each other and each other’s parents! 
And so can they. And we’ll all be happy here together! 

SMITH — (turns to parents). They can’t do this. 
Tell them. 

EvaDNE— Why not? Just as private as an apart- 
ment house. 

Mary — More so —all this neutral ground between. 

Leonarp — Why, it’s just the thing! 

Britt — We'll do it! The home is sacred. And the 


law can’t touch us. 
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ALL Parents — (joyously). Yaha! The law can’t 
touch us, the law can’t touch us! 

SmitH — But nice people won’t understand. 

Lronarp — Nice people never do — let ’em rave. 

Jane — Churchill! They must do it for the chil- 
dren’s sake. “From the verdict of these innocent little 
ones they dare not appeal!” (Raises her hand in bene- 
diction.) Bless you my — parents. 


THE END 


“THE FOOL” 
A drama in four acts 
By CuHanninc PoLitock 


TEN years ago Channing Pollock wanted to write 
a play in which the leading male character should try 
to live as Christ lived, or as Christ might conceivably 
live in this day and age. During the ten years that 
followed he made various attempts to set about it, but 
he did not get it finally on paper until a year ago. “The 
Fool” is the result. 

The play was first taken in the summer of 1922 to 
Los Angeles for a series of trial performances with 
Richard Bennett playing the name part, supported by 
the Morosco Stock Company. Here, according to the 
reports that floated eastward, the play’s reception was 
uncertain. Mr. Pollock’s faith, however, remained 
unshaken. 

October 23, 1922, “The Fool” was produced in New 
York, at the Times Square Theatre, under the direction 
of the author and the Messrs. Selwyn, and with James 
Kirkwood, late of the cinema, playing the lead. Again 
the attitude of many reviewers, and apparently of many 
who saw the play, was not altogether favorable, and 
for three weeks the fate of “The Fool” again hung 
uncertainly in the balance. The fact that it was frankly 
a sermon drama seemed to militate against it. About 
that time, however, thanks largely to the persistent 
efforts of Mr. Pollock to interest the public he knew 
would like the play if they could be drawn into the 
theatre to see it, the tide turned. Within another fort- 
night the theatre was packed at every performance, and 
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this success continued for the remainder of the season. 

The first scene of “The Fool’ is played before the 
chancel of the Church of the Nativity in New York. 
Just in front of the communion rail stands a huge 
Christmas tree, which at the moment is being decorated 
and piled high at its base with gifts for the children of 
the Sunday school who will attend the Christmas Eve 
exercises. The ladies of the church are attending to 
this work with such enthusiasm as they can command. 
One, Daffodil (“Dilly”) Gilliam, being young, is a little 
rebellious. She certainly had no intention of giving 
up an engagement with “the best fox-trotter in New 
York” to “do a shimmy” with the ladder on which she 
is uncertainly perched. And another, Mrs. Thornbury, 
an attractive divorcée, feels the atmospheric repression 
of the place terribly; so much so that she would gladly 
“give her left arm for a cigarette.” .. . 

Mrs. Gilliam, “Dilly’s” mother, is also ready to 
confess a somewhat unsettled and unhappy state of 
mind. Though she gives all her thought and much of 
her time to the service of others she has, so far, received 
precious little reward. Just the other day she had sent 
helpful thoughts from the Bible to all Mr. Gilliam’s 
employees, and the very man who had received “Be 
Content With Your Wages” had gone right out and 
organized a strike. And now, to add to her irritations, 
the Star of Bethlehem, which is to decorate the top of 
the Christmas tree, simply won’t light. 

There are other visitors. Mrs. Tice and Jerry Good- 
kind among them. “Mrs. Tice has just entered middle 
age, and refuses to shut the door behind her.” Jerry 
Goodkind is a typical son of wealth, blasé, cynical, 
and admittedly ungodly. “He can be very ugly when 
he wishes, and he is always sufficiently determined to 
get what he wants, though he gets it usually by showing 
the urbane surface. Jerry would describe himself as 
a ‘kidder.’ He is thirty-five, sleek, well groomed, and 
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perfectly satisfied with himself. His most engaging 
point is a perpetual smile.” 

By the women of the church, particularly those with 
marriageable daughters like “Dilly” Gilliam, Jerry is 
looked upon as a great catch. But so far as Jerry is 
concerned, he flirts with them all and takes none of them 
seriously — none except Clare Jewett. It was Mrs. Tice’s 
promise that Miss Jewett would be found at the church 
that had lured Jerry there, according to Mrs. Tice. And 
Miss Jewett, just now, is wrapping parcels in the choir 
room. 

The conversation is desultory until Dr. Wadham, the 
rector, enters the room. The rector “is not the stage 
clergyman. On the contrary he is a very pleasant and 
plausible person — plausible because he believes im- 
plicitly in himself. He has passed sixty and has a 
really kind heart. But he has had no experiences with 
life, and he has never been uncomfortable.” 

Now the talk becomes rather quickly centered on 
young Daniel Gilchrist, the assistant rector, who recently 
has been taking active command of the church work. 
Mr. Gilchrist is young, and rather inclined to be radical. 
Mrs. Tice, for one, has been commissioned by Mr. Tice 
to speak to Dr. Wadham about the tenor of the Gil- 
christ sermons of late. Mr. Tice had promised a 
check for $5,000 to beautify the parlor of the parish 
house, and the very next Sunday Mr. Gilchrist had 
preached pointedly from the text about the rich man 
entering the kingdom of heaven, looking directly at 
Mr. Tice during practically the whole sermon. 

“Do you know what he said, doctor?” demands Mrs. 
Tice. “He said all this ‘decking the church’ was making 
an accomplice of God. He said we couldn’t take credit 
to ourselves for returning a small portion of our ill 
gotten gains!” And that “Charity wasn’t giving away 
what you didn’t want.” 

Mrs. Gilliam is in hearty accord with Mrs. Tice’s 
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criticism of young Gilchrist and Jerry Goodkind is 
convinced the young rector is “a nut.” 

“Personally, I’m very fond of Mr. Gilchrist,” qualifies 
Mrs. Gilliam. “His father had stock in our stores. 
But I don’t think he’s a good influence. This used to 
be a really exclusive church. Now, whenever Mr. Gil- 
christ preaches, there’s such a crush of undesirable 
people in the galleries you can hardly get to your 
pew. We don’t have that trouble with Dr. Wadham!” 
Clare Jewett has come from the choir room, her 

arms filled with more packages for the tree. She is 
smartly dressed — “though in a fashion that suggests 
thought rather than expenditure; and pretty, in spite 
of a certain hardness.” . . . Now the others have left, 
and Clare and Jerry are alone. 


Ciare — It’s funny to find you in church. 

Jerry — Why? My father’s the senior warden. 

CiaRE — (laughs and takes up a parcel). What- 
ever else you inherit, Jerry, it’s not likely to be religion! 

JERRY — Religion doesn’t trouble the old man much 
—except Sundays. I came here to see you. 

CiarE — Why? 

JERRY — You’ve been avoiding me. 

CLARE — Nonsense! Come help me _ with these 
parcels, 

JERRY —I want to talk to you. 

CiarE — That’s just it, Jerry. You always want to 
talk to me, and always to say something I don’t want 
to hear. 

Jerry — Why not? 

CLARE — (simply, but not very surely). Vm in love 
with someone else! 

Jerry — You’re what? 

CLaRE — (looking defiantly into the mocking face 
close to hers and, this time, with conviction). I’m in 
love with someone else! 

JERRY — You’re in love with Clare Jewett! 
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CiarE— You’re very rude. I’m engaged to Mr. 
Gilchrist, and he loves me, and believes in me, and 
your sense of decency and fair play — 

Jerry — Inherited from my father? 

CiaRE—. . . should keep you from proposing to 
a woman who’s going to marry . 

JERRY — You’re not going to marry Mr. Gilchrist. 
What’s the use blufing? We’ve known each other since 
childhood. You know I’m not going to give up any- 
thing I want because it belongs to somebody else. And 
I know you’re not going to give up what you want — 
comfort and luxury —for a crazy man who wears his 
collar hind-side before! 

Ciare — Jerry! 

JERRY — Now that’s admitted, let’s go on. 

CiareE — Mr. Gilchrist isn’t exactly poverty-stricken! 

Jerry — No; he got quite a lot of money from his 
father. You like him and when you said, “Yes,” you 
thought you were getting somebody you liked, and all 
the rest of it, too. But something’s gone wrong with 
Gilchrist, and you know it! 

CiLarE — Why do you say that? 

JERRY — Because, if you didn’t before, you heard 
this afternoon, I saw you standing in the door. And 
I’m going to tell you a few things more! 

CxLarRE — I don’t want to listen! 

JERRY — Maybe — but you will! Do you know that 
your young trouble-hunter has given away nearly one- 
tenth of his capital in three months? 

CLARE — No, and I don’t believe it! 

Jerry — All right; ask my father! The old man 
has his money in trust! Gilchrist won’t touch his 
income from Gilliam Groceries, because they’re profit- 
eering, and he’s preaching such anarchy that both 
wardens are coming this afternoon to complain to 
Dr. Wadham! I don’t want you to throw yourself away 
on a raving bug! 
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CiarE— And your advice is — 

Jerry — Marry me. I’m a nice fellow, too—and 
I can give you what you really care about. You’re 
over your ears in debt, without any chance of paying up 
—or cutting down. And you are, shall we say, twenty- 
nine in October? I know what it cost you when your 
father died, and you had to come down a peg. You 
don’t want to keep on — coming down, do you? 

CiarE — And so — you advise me to marry you? 

JERRY — Yes. 

Ciare — (looking at him squarely and significantly). 
Knowing all I do know about you? 

JERRY —I don’t see how that concerns you. 

CLarE — It proves you don’t love me. 

JERRY —I want you, and I’m offering marriage to 
get you. 

CiarE — You haven’t said one word of love. 

JERRY — I’ve said: “What’s the use bluffing?” Tm 
no movie hero— and no crazy dreamer. I’m a little 
shop-worn, perhaps — maybe, a little soiled — but ’m 
sane, and I’m solvent. You’re good-looking, and smart, 
and a lady. You'll help my standing and I'll help your 
credit. For the rest— we needn’t bother each other 
too much. . . . What do you say? 

CLARE — I say it’s — revoltingly — sordid! 

JERRY — (looks at her an instant). All right! (Takes 
out his watch.) You think it’s sordid at three forty-five 
on Christmas Eve. Well, keep your ears and your 
mind open, and see how you feel in the morning. My 
telephone’s six nine four two Rhinelander — and this is 
the last time I shall ask you! (Puts his hand on the 
knob.) 

CLaRE— Wait! (He turns back.) Whatever you 
believe of me, I love Mr. Gilchrist! 

JERRY — Rhinelander six nine four two. 

Ciare — And, what’s more, I’m going to marry him! 

JERRY — Rhinelander six nine four two, 
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CLarE — Jerry, I think you’re the most detestable 
person I’ve ever known in my life! 
JERRY — (laughing). Rhinelander six nine four two! 


The wardens gather. First, Jerry’s father, George 
Goodkind. “Goodkind is much like any other success- 
ful business man you might meet—and_ like — at 
dinner. He is brisk and economical of time, but 
pleasant, and, unless his interests are involved, ex- 
tremely amiable. He does what he conceives to be his 
duty by his family, his community and his God, and 
feels that all three should appreciate it.” 

The second is Charlie Benfield. “Benfield is fifty, 
and a ‘rough diamond.’ He is self-made and proud of 
it, though nothing really good —nothing of education 
or refinement, or knowledge and appreciation of fine 
things — has gone into the making. He is arrogant, 
domineering, used to having his own way, and to 
sweeping aside obstacles.” 

Goodkind is principally concerned over the Christmas 
sermon young Gilchrist has declared he will preach — 
a sermon about the garment workers’ strike. As it 
happens, neither he nor Benfield is interested in clothing, 
but they are interested heavily in West Virginia coal 
mines, and down there they are on the verge of the 
biggest walkout in their history. Any encouragement 
the men might get now — Besides, the labor problem’s 
none of the church’s business. That’s what Gilchrist 
has got to be made to understand. 


Dr. WapHamM —I have told him . . . frequently. 

Goopkinp — And what’s the answer? 

Dr. WapHam — He says every problem ought to be 
the church’s business, and that, until the church becomes 
a power in live issues, it isn’t a power in life! 

GoopkiINnp — He won't listen to reason? 

Dr. WapHamM — No, 
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Goopkinp — Then he’ll have to listen to something 
else. If he persists about this Christmas sermon — 
(Barnaby enters. Goodkind turns impatiently.) What 
is it, Barnaby? 

BarnaBy — There’s a man out there wants to see 
Mr. Gilchrist. 

Goopxinp — What kind of a man? 

Barnaby — (indifferently). A poor man. I think 
he’s a Jew. 

Goopxinp — Whoever heard of a poor Jew? 

Dr. WapHam — Mr. Gilchrist isn’t here. 

Barnaby — I told him that, but he won’t go away. I 
wanted to ask had I better send for the police? 

Dr. WapHam — Oh, I wouldn’t do that! 

BarnaBy — Why don’t he go over to the synagogue 
instead of hanging around a Christian church. Mr. 
Gilchrist gave this fellow his overcoat. I suppose he’s 
come back for the gloves! 

Dr. WapHAm — Tell him I'll speak to Mr. Gilchrist. 
(Barnaby shakes his head despairingly and exits.) 

Goopkinp — Well, there you are, and what I wanted 
to talk about privately is . . . what’s got into the boy? 
Has he gone crazy? 

Dr. WapHaM — I’ve asked myself that. Ive asked 
myself if what he saw in France — 

Goopxkinp — Exactly. A lot of young fellows go off 
the handle and start out to reform the world, but this 
lad has run through twenty thousand dollars in less 
than three months! 

Dr. Wapuam — In addition to his salary? 

Goopxinp — Yes. I could understand if he’d spent 
the money on himself, but he hasn’t! He’s given it 
away! Gilchrist’s father was my first partner, and I 
got the boy in here, and I feel responsible for him. 
As trustee, I can refuse to turn over another penny of 
his principal, and, as senior warden, I can demand his 
resignation from this church. But I want him to have 
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every chance. Tell him if he’ll get a grip on himself, 
and reconsider tomorrow’s sermon — Here’s Benfield! 


Benfield is even more bitter than Goodkind, and more 
inclined to take immediate and drastic action. “All I 
got to say now is: Gilchrist leaves this church or I 
do!” is his attitude. And it is while he is repeating 
this very definite conclusion that Daniel enters the 
room quietly, and stands in the shadows by the door. 
If the star of Bethlehem at the top of the Christmas 
tree could throw a few flashing gleams of light about, 
they might have revealed him, but the star is still not 
working. 

“You can decide which of us is the most valu’ble to 
your church!” he hears Benfield shout. “Because I 
tell you again —and straight—this church ain’t big 
enough for Gilchrist and me!” 

Daniel is smiling as he steps forward into the light. 
“A church that isn’t big enough for two little men, 
Mr. Benfield, must be somewhat crowded for God!” he 
says. 

“Daniel is thirty-three. He was a football hero at 
college,” his playwright biographer says of him, “and 
he shows it. He was a gentleman before he went to 
college and he has been one ever since, and he shows 
that, too. What he doesn’t show is what one expects 
in a ‘reformer’-— narrowness, hardness, something for- 
bidding. An ascetic, beyond doubt, self-denial has only 
made him trim and fit. The goodness that shines in his 
face is partly good humor. He has honest eyes, with 
fire in them, and there is strength and zeal back of that 
— strength and zeal that will leave their mark later. As 
yet his exultation is chiefly in his smile. His great gift 
is charm — and sympathy. At this moment he wears no 
overcoat, and is glowing from the cold.” 

Mr. Benfield is somewhat disconcerted by the entrance 
of Daniel. With a grunt of disapproval he shuffles into 
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Dr. Wadham’s office where he can continue his criticism 
of the church’s interference in his personal affairs in 
a friendlier, or at least a more understanding, atmosphere. 

Alone with Daniel, Dr. Wadham seeks with such 
diplomacy as he can master to warn his young assistant 
of the danger in which he stands. 


Dr. Wapuam — Daniel, you’re in trouble. 

DantEL — Doctor, I’m used to it. 

Dr. WapHAamM — This time it’s serious. I’ve warned 
you often. I don’t see how you can have been so blind. 

DaniEL — I haven’t been blind. 

Dr. WapHAM — Then you don’t care for your position 
in this church. 

DaniEL — There’s only one thing I care for more. 

Dr. WapHamM — And that is? 

DaniEL— To be worthy of it. 

Dr. WapHAM — When you’re as old as I am, Daniel, 
you'll understand that being honest doesn’t necessarily 
mean being disagreeable. 

DantEL — Doesn’t it mean — telling the truth? 

Dr. WapHam — Do you know the truth, Daniel? 

DaniEL — Yes; don’t you? Doesn’t every man —in 
his heart? And if we want to keep it in our hearts, 
and never think about it or look it in the face, shouldn’t 
someone pry open the door and cry: “Behold!” .. . 
I didn’t tell them anything they didn’t know, Doctor. 
I don’t know anything they don’t know. I just re- 
minded them — 

Dr. WapuamM — (exploding on the last word). That 
we were heathen! 

DaniEL — That we were Christians, and every man 
our brother, and that we were sitting, overdressed and 
overfed, in a Christian church, while our brother froze 
and starved — outside — in a Christian world! 

Dr. WapHAM — That isn’t fair! These good people 
have given — 
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DaniEL — Given — what cost them nothing! Frump- 
ery and trumpery and diamond stars! That’s how all of 
us give— what we don’t need; what we don’t even 
want! You’re a good man, Doctor, and, honestly, what 
would you say tomorrow if your wife told you she’d 
sold her rings, and given the money to the poor? | 

Dr. Wapuam — Why, I — 

DaniEL — You'd say she was crazy! 

Dr. WapHAam — But there’s no necessity — 

DANIEL — Oh, yes, there is! There'll be people lying 
in the parks tonight. What would Mrs. Tice say if I 
invited them to sleep in her pew? 

Dr. WapHAam — That there’s no reason why she should 
share dirt and disease! 

DaniEL — Exactly!) We may believe in the brother- 
hood of man, but we know about germs! We’re not sure 
what is truth, but there’s one thing we are sure of, and 
mean to be sure of, and that’s our own comfort! You 
know that, and I know it, and they know it — but we 
mustn’t say it! All right; in God’s name, what are 
we to say? 


Dr. Wadham is not quite sure, but he would suggest 
that Daniel change his Christmas text to “Glory to God 
in the highest — and on earth, peace, good will toward 
men.” 

“There are many kinds of peace—” he seeks to 
explain, but Daniel stops him. 

He will preach, he says, from the text: “And Peter 
followed afar off!” 

“We all follow — afar off,” he has observed. And he 
has been wondering if it would not be possible for all 
of us to come closer to Christ. 


DaniEL — What would happen if anybody really tried 
to live like Christ? 
Dr. WapHAM — (shaking his head). It can’t be done. 
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DaniEL — Isn’t it worth trying? Men risk their lives 
—every day—jin experiments far less worth while. 
We’ve had centuries of “fear, and hate, and greed”—and 
where have they brought us? Why not try love?” 

Dr. WapHAM — How can you make them try? 

DanrEL — By showing that it would work. 

Dr. WapHAamM — It won’t work, Daniel. It’s a beau- 
tiful ideal, but it won’t work. Times have changed, 
and things are different. Life isn’t as simple as it was 
two thousand years ago. The trouble with you, Daniel, 
is that you’re not practical. 

DaniEL —- I wonder. 

Dr. WapHAM — And the great need of the church is 
practical men. We mustn’t take the Scriptures too 
literally. We must try to interpret their spirit. And, 
above all, we must please our congregations, or we shan’t 
have any. And then what becomes of our influence? 
Better fall back on my text for tomorrow, Daniel. 

DanieL — I can’t. 

Dr. WapHam — At least, you must promise not to 
discuss the strike. 

DaniEL —I can’t do that, Doctor. 

Dr. Wapuam — Or else let me take the pulpit. 

DaniEL — I won’t do that! 

(A pause.) 

Dr. WapHAM — Very well! Preach your Christmas 
sermon, and afterward — 

DanieL — Yes? 

Dr. WapHam —I think you may find a greater field 
of usefulness elsewhere. I’m sorry, Daniel. I know 
you've been very happy in your work here. I know 
how failure hurts. But you saw it coming, and you 
wouldn’t turn aside. 

DaniEL — (he looks up with flashing eyes). The man 
who turns away from his vision — lies! 


Clare’s return from the choir room interrupts them, 
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and Dr. Wadham takes himself away to the warden’s 
meeting with such dignity as he still controls. 


CLaRE—. . . Got anything on your mind, Dan? 

DANIEL — (quickly). What do you — 

CLARE —I mean anything special to do? 

DaniEL — Oh! No. 

CiarE — Take me home. 

DanIEL — (he beams.) I’m getting my Christmas 
present early! (Gets his hat.) 

CLARE — Where’s your coat? 

DaniEL — Outside. That is—JI lent it to a friend. 
Oh, I’ve got another — somewhere! 

CiarE — But you can’t go out without a coat. (Looks 
at wrist watch.) Anyway, I told the taxi man to come 
back at half past four. That’s the worst of not having 
acar. Well, we may as well sit down! What’s the mat- 
ter with you, Dan? 

DaniEL — Nothing important. 

CLARE — There will be if you insist on going around 
without an overcoat! (Looking at him narrowly.) 
You’re too generous. (He is miles away.) I say 
you’re too generous. How are we going to be married 
if you go on giving things away? 

DanieL — (laughs). Is generosity a fault in a 
husband? 

CiarE — That depends. Is it true you’ve been giving 
away — well — large sums of money? 

DaniEL — Who told you that? 

CiarE — A little bird. (He lawghs.) And that you’ve 
refused to take part of your income? 

DaniEL — Little bird tell you that? 

CLARE — Yes. 

DanrEL — Must have been a cuckoo! 

CiareE — Is it true? 

DaniEL — About the money? Yes. 
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CiLarE — Why? . 

DaniEL — Well, there’s the strike, and a good deal 
of unemployment, and I’ve got so much. Why —I’ve 
got you! 

CLARE — Let’s not talk about it now. Yes, let’s! — 
You’re so changed. I hardly know you. We don’t seem 
to want the same things any more. 

DaniEL — What do you want, Clare? 

CiLarE—TI want to be happy. 

DaniEL — That’s exactly what I want! 

CLarE — How can anybody be happy without money? 

DanrEL — How can anybody be happy with it? Any- 
way, do you think people are? Happier than the 
people who just have enough? 

CLARE — In our day and age there’s nothing worse 
than poverty! There’s nothing more degrading than 
having to scrimp, and save, and do without, and keep 


up appearances! I’ve tried it . . . ever since father 
died . . . and I know! I can’t do it any longer, and 
I won't! 


DaniEL — Clare! 

(She turns away, and comes back somewhat calmer.) 

CiaRE—I don’t want to quarrel with you, Dan. I 
just want you to be sensible . . . I love you, but I 
love the good things of life, too. I like to be warm 
and comfortable. 

DaniEL — You can be sure of that. 

CiarE — But that’s only the beginning. I want good 
clothes, and furs, and my car, and money to spend when 
I like. I want my own house, and my own servants, 
and a husband who amounts to something. I’m no 
different from other women of my class. 

DanieEL — I hoped you were. 

CLARE — A year or two ago people thought you were 
going to be a bishop. Today you’ve made an enemy of 
every influential man in the church. All that may be 
very noble, but I’m not noblé, and I don’t pretend to be. 
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I don’t feel any call to sacrifice myself for others, 
and I don’t think you have any right to ask it! 

DanreEL —I do ask it, Clare. 

CLARE — You mean you're going on like this? 

DanieL —I mean I can’t give you expensive clothes, 
and servants, and a big house, while all about us people 
are hungry. 

CLARE — What do you propose to give me? 

DaniEL — A chance to help. 

CLaRE— To help wash the dishes, I suppose, in a 
three-room flat in a side street! 

DanieL — And to visit the sick, and befriend the 
friendless. 

CiareE — A charming prospect! 

DaniEL — It really is, Clare. You don’t know how 
happy we can be with work, and our modest plenty. 
There’s so much to do—and they won’t let me do it 
here. We've got to get near the people in trouble, 
and we can’t with a big house and all that. I don't 
think we shall come to a three-room flat. (He smiles.) 
We'll have five or six rooms, and our books, and each 
other. 


But that is not Clare’s idea of what her married life 
should be, and before she leaves she has given him back 
his ring. 

For a moment Daniel stands looking at the ring. 
From the choir room there come the strains of “Hark, 
the Herald Angels.” He crosses to close the door, and 
as he does so he hears a step behind him. He turns 
and can vaguely make out the form of a man who has 
entered from the street and stands in the deeper shadows. 
He is the man to whom Daniel has given his overcoat 
earlier in the day. 


DaniEL — Who’s there? . . . Are you looking for 
someone? 
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Poor Man — Yes. 

DaniEL — I’m the assistant rector . . . Mr. Gilchrist. 

Poor Man —I know you, Mr. Gilchrist. 

DanreEL — Oh, yes, I remember. You’re the man who 
was cold. Can I do anything more for you? 

Poor Man — I think you can. 

DaniEL — Let’s have it then. 

Poor Man — Perhaps I can help you, too. 

DanrEL — In what way? 

Poor Man — In my way. 

DantEL — My poor man, I wish you could! (His 
despair impels him to confide in anyone.) I was so 
sure of what I wanted to do, and now I begin to wonder 
if it can be done! 

Poor Man — It has been done. 

DaniEL — But in this day —in this practical world 
—can any man follow the Master? 

Poor Man— Why not? Is this day different from 
any other? Was the world never practical before? Is 
this the first time of conflict between flesh and spirit? 
If it could be done then, why not now, and, if it was 
ever worth the doing, why not now? 

DanreL — But how? 

Poor Man — We have been told how. 


DanieEL — “Take no thought of the morrow. . . . Sell 
whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor. . . . Love 
thy neighbor as thyself. . . . Bless them that curse 


you, do good to them that hate you.” But if a man 
did those things today, people would think him mad! 

Poor Man — What does it matter? 

DaniEL — He would lose everything! 

Poor Man — And gain everything! 

DanieEL — What good can one man do? 

Poor Man — Why don’t you try? 

DaniEL — The Master tried, and they crucified Him! 

Poor Man — Did they? And if they did, what does 
that matter? Is a man dead whose ideal lives? “Ye 
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crucified me, but I am with ye always, even unto the end 
of the world!” 

DantEL — In God’s name, who are you? 

Poor Man —I am a Jew! 


“As he speaks, slowly the tree and everything beneath 
it is illuminated by the star of Bethlehem. The light, 
dim at first, grows stronger and stronger, its rays 
revealing sanctuary and picking out the points of the 
cross on the altar. But where the Poor Man stood is 
nothing. There is no one there. The spirit —if spirit 
it was — has disappeared. The man — if man it was — 
has gone. Daniel gives a cry, and, as he does so, the 
light is extinguished, and suddenly, to the music that 
has been heard faintly through the door during this 
scene, the full choir sings: ‘Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing,” 


In black darkness the curtain falls. 


ACT II 


It did not take the church trustees long to decide 
that Daniel Gilchrist was far too radical a young man 
to preach in their church. He was dismissed practically 
at the close of the Christmas Day services. 

But there was a sort of string to the dismissal. 
George Goodkind, because of his liking for Daniel and 
the sense of obligation he felt as his guardian, under- 
took to continue him in the work in which he was 
interested, and sent him as a sort of harmonizer where- 
ever the Goodkind employees were grumbling or 
rebellious. 

“T didn’t hire him because I was sorry he got fired 
out of the church,” Goodkind explained to Charlie 
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Benfield; ‘“‘and only a little because I knew his father. 
I hired him because he had theories, and I wanted to try 
them out. . . . Yes, and the remarkable part of it is 
that sometimes they work. They worked up at that 
power plant. A year ago I wouldn’t have taken it as 
a gift. Gilchrist applied a little soft soap, and. . . 
with all the increased wages and decreased working 
hours the plant is making money now for the first time. 
. There’s something in Gilchrist.” 

Ten months after the church episode, on an evening in 
November, the Goodkinds have been entertaining infor- 
mally at dinner. After dinner word is brought to them 
that Max Stedtman, from the Goodkind mining prop- 
erties in West Virginia, is in town with a committee of 
disgruntled workmen and would like to have a con- 
ference. He is sent for. 

There has been trouble in West Virginia, and Gil- 
christ has been down there trying to settle it. What 
progress he has made is indicated by a telegram recently 
received. “Everything settled if you accede to rational 
conditions.” 

“Rational conditions,” suggests Jerry Goodkind, sum- 
moned by his father, with Benfield, to meet Stedtman 
in the library, means nothing less than surrender. He, 
for one, will be damned if he will consider any such 
idiotic action. 

Stedtman, who arrives ahead of the committee, is a 
“conciliator,” an employer’s spy; a member of an 
organization that worms its members into unions and 
then proceeds to “handle” any situation that may arise. 
To honest men he is what is known as a “rat.” And 
Stedtman naturally is against Gilchrist, who has gone 
around talking compromise. 

“Compromise ain’t no way to settle a strike,” he tells 
the Goodkinds. ‘“Givin’ ’em confidence! Why, we got 
a couple o’ hundred representatives among the work- 
men tellin’ ’em they got no chance. We got special 


by 
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police clubbin’ ’em every time they try to hold a meeting. 
You wouldn’t believe what we done down there in the 
way of harmony!” 

The two other members of the committee arrive. They 
are Joe Hennig and Umanski, a giant Pole. Umanski 
is the honest member. Hennig, Stedtman figures, can 
be “reached.” He’s got a pretty wife— and men with 
pretty wives need money to keep ’em satisfied. 

Neither of the Goodkinds nor Benfield can understand 
what the men are striking for, they tell the committee. 
The work’s there and the pay is as high as the market 
demands. Let them take it or leave it. What’s the 
matter with them, anyway? |. 

Umanski, the Pole, undertakes to answer. 


Umanski — I work twelve hours — every day—thurty 
years — got nothing. 

BENFIELD — Why should you have? An untrained 
man — 

Jerry — You don’t even know English! 

Umanski— How I gonna learn English — work 
twelve hours a day? 

JERRY — Nobody asked you to take the job! Nobody 
asked you to come over here! You’re not an American! 

Umansk1 — I was American. 

Jerry — When? 

Umanski — When I fight in the war. 

JERRY — (flustered, turning to Goodkind). We're not 
getting anywhere. We've been over this a dozen times! 

Goopxinp — What do you want? 

Umansk1 — I wanna chance to learn! I wanna chance 
to live! I wanna chance to see. . . sun! 

Jerry — Wha’d’ ya mean — son? 

Goopkinp — Your son? 

Umansk1—God’s sun. I never see him. Go to 
mines—him not up. Work in mines — him not see. 
Go home — him gone. Got baby five years ago. Never 
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see him. Goto mines. . . him not up. Come back — 
him sleep. Go home one day — him gone. 

Goopkinp — Dead? 

Umansk1 — (bowing his head). My wife say: “Good! 
Not such many to feed!” 

Jerry — When you worked you had enough to eat, 
didn’t you? 

Umansk1 — Yes. Work twelve hours a day and got 
enough to eat — so can work some more. Always work. 
Get up — work — come back — sleep — get up — work. 
Never got time to talk to wife — never got time to talk 
to nobody — never got nowhere. Never save nothing. 

JoE — (whining). It ain’t fair! 

(Jerry takes out his gold cigarette case.) 

Umansk1 — That little box — what you pay for him? 
(Jerry turns, not deigning to answer.) Ah, I know, 
gold. You pay more for him than I got for swing pick 
thirty years. Me and six families — we live in one house 
you own. We got one room upstairs; two down cellar. 
Sleep there. Eat — cook — wash upstairs. See nothing 
but brick yard, and clothes hang up to dry. Wife — 
she carry water from yard. Me—TI carry potato peeling 
out front. Him rot. If I don’t like that, I quit — and 
starve! 

JERRY — You want to live on Fifth Avenue! 

BENFIELD — And then you'd find something to kick 
about! 

Umansk1 — If I don’t like other man’s will. Other 
mans take my job. I got little girl twenty years old. 
Awful nice little girl. Got gold hair. Got blue eyes. 
Her take sick. She sorry she’s sick. She wanna go 
church. She ask me: “Pop, buy me new dress for church. 
Buy me pretty pink dress.” Where I get him? We 
hire doctor once, and he say: “Air — sunshine — milk 
—eggs!” Where I get air — sunshine — milk — eggs? 
Got no job. My little girl, she cough, and cough, and 
one night she die. I tell you we got right to quit! We 
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got right to hang together! We got right to fight — 
to live — and, by God, we gonna fight — we gonna live 
—we gonna — by God! 


“The music stops. In the same short instant there is a 
patter of applause; more music — lively this time — 
and, bursting into the room, Dilly runs into Umanski. 
She has gold hair; she has blue eyes; and what is more: 
she has a new dress. It is a ‘pretty pink dress,’ too, and 
its owner wears jewels worth the ransom of a dozen 
Umanskis. Then . . . Umanski looks at her; then covers 
his face and with a great sob, drops into a chair. Stedt- 
man puts his arm about the man’s shoulders. Goodkind 
stares at him sympathetically.” 


Nothing comes of the conference — nothing except 
the strengthening of the Goodkind-Benfield determina- 
tion to fight it out. 

Daniel misses the meeting with the committee. By the 
time he arrives the workmen have left. In the library 
he finds Clare, now married to Jerry, and a little 
miserable at the moment because her husband has just 
given her another sable scarf. She knows what that 
means — that he has done something he is ashamed of. 

She brightens when Daniel comes in. She is glad to 
find him looking well and as though he were happy in 
his new work. It means much, she knows that. Her 
father-in-law has told her that if he succeeds in settling 
the West Virginia strike, it will mean promotion — and 
a huge salary. He must not give that away... . 


CLarE — You don’t really seem to have lost anything 
by giving up your church. 

DanrEL — No. Queer as it seems, sometimes I think 
I’ve gained . . . in opportunity. 

CLARE — (pensively). Perhaps one might have eaten 
one’s cake and had it, too. 
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DanreEL — Clare! 

CLarE — You frightened me so that night, with the 
bugaboo of poverty. Don’t you think there might have 
been a compromise. Something half way. 

DaniEL — Why open wounds that are beginning to 
heal? 

CiarE — Yours seem quite healed. 

DaniEL — And you have everything you want? 

CLarE — Yes. 


DanteEL — You see . . . I was selfish . . . to ask you 
to give up the things that count so much with you for 
those that count with me. . . . Afterward, when I knew 
you were to be married . . . I was afraid for you... 
and I was wrong again. You’re happy . . . and I’m 
honestly glad! 

CLARE — Are you... honestly . . . happy? 


DaniEL — Honestly. 

CiarE — In just helping others? 

DaniEL — In just helping others. 

CiareE — I don’t understand that. 

DaniEL — You will . . . some day . . . and so will 
all the world! 


Their visit is interrupted by Jerry, who “has added 
two or three brandies to a generous allowance at dinner,” 
and is sullen and quarrelsome. He resents finding Daniel 
and Clare together, resents the thought of what he believes 
to be their still existent love for each other. Most of all 
he resents Clare’s attitude toward the sable stole as a con- 
science gift and her present pointed questioning of him. 


Jerry — . . . I don’t propose to be made a blackguard 
before strangers! 

CiareE — Dan isn’t a stranger. And I don’t want to 
make you a blackguard. Only . . . since you’ve in- 
sisted on the truth . . . Dan, when did my husband 
leave Black River? 
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DantEL —I haven’t seen him since Thursday. 

CiarE — No. 

DaniEL — As a matter of fact, I wasn’t — 

Jerry — Oh! . . . Where were you? 

DaniEL — At the mines. 

CiarE — Is that the truth? 

Jerry — Of course! It’s the truth, and if it wasn’t, 
I don’t see that you’ve any right to ask questions! I 
haven’t done anything that wasn’t in the bargain! I 
haven’t done anything every man doesn’t do! 

CLARE — Every man. . . perhaps . . . but one! 

Jerry — Gilchrist! My God! Now we've got it! If 
you’d only married him! He’s good, because he says 
so! You ought to’ve been here a minute ago . . . when 
the company detective warned us not to mention Gilchrist 
to Joe Hennig! 

DaniEL — You mean — 

JERRY —I mean Pearl Hennig! 

DaniEL — Pearl Hennig? Why, you — you know that’s 
not true! 

CiarE — I know it’s not true! 

JERRY — Do you? 


At this moment the voices of Stedtman and Hennig are 
heard in the adjoining room. They are quarreling and 
Stedtman is evidently trying to dissuade Hennig from 
entering. They burst into the room and Hennig, in a 
passion, faces Daniel and demands to know what he has 
done with Pearl. Daniel doesn’t know where Pearl is. 
The last time he saw her she said she was going to her 
sister’s. But Hennig has a wire from the sister saying 
Pearl isn’t there. Furthermore, under Jerry’s cross- 
questioning, Stedtman declares he saw Gilchrist and Pearl 
together a day or two before in Black River. 


JoE HEnnic — (starting for Gilchrist). I knew it! 
I’m gonna kill you! 
Jerry — No, youre not. You're going to keep quiet, 
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But you wanted the truth, and you’ve got it. I’ve known 
it all along. (To Clare.) Now do you think I was 
lying? 

Ciare —I don’t know. I don’t understand. 

Jerry — Oh, yes, you do . .. only you won’t admit 
itd 

CxLarE — I suppose that’s it. 

DaniEL — Clare! I don’t care what anyone believes 
but you! 

CriarE — I'll believe you, Dan, if you'll only explain. 

DaniEL — I — 

Jerry —I forbid you to speak to my wife! 

CLARE — Go on, Dan. 

Jerry —I forbid you to speak to my wife! 

DanieL — (to Jerry). If I hadn’t anybody to think 
about but you! 


They glare at each other. Suddenly, Jerry lifts his 
open hand, and strikes Dan across the mouth. Dan starts 
to retaliate, but controls himself, opens his clenched 
hands, and lowers his head. 


CLarRE — Dan; you’re not going to take that? 

DaniEL —I have nothing to say. 

CxLarE—TI didn’t think you were a coward. You 
see, I was wrong about everything. (She sweeps out 
of the room.) 


Daniel’s meeting with the elder Goodkind and the 
submission of his plan to settle the strike is, for Daniel, 
no more happily concluded. The millionaire employer 
is ready to admit that strikes are costly; that it would 
be much better to keep the men contented, to give them 
a real interest in their jobs, but it can’t be done by 
giving them more wages, because the more they get 
the less they want to do for it. 
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“When you tell a man he’s going to have the same 
reward, whatever he does — not because he’s got ability, 
but because he’s got a union card— down goes the 
standard, out goes incentive, and to hell goes the whole 
social structure!” 

“Right!” agrees Daniel. 

“That’s why I’m fighting the unions! Not because 
I want to starve the man who works, but because I want 
to fire the man who doesn’t . . . and reward the man 
who does! I want to give every man a good reason for 
doing his best! You can talk equality and democracy 
all you like, Dan, but the minute the average man isn’t 
afraid of being fired he isn’t afraid of being workless! 

. The minute you take away incentive — the chance 
to get this — (indicating his home) —that minute you 
reduce the world to a common level of common indif- 
ference and common futility!” 

To all of which Daniel most heartily agrees. But 
when a moment later Goodkind finds similar phrases in 
Daniel’s proposed “rational” settlement of the Goodkind 
strike he rebels vociferously. “Refer all disputes to 
arbitration! Divide one half of the profits, over and 
above a fair dividend, pro rata among the men, accord- 
ing to wage and length of service?” The idea disgusts 
Goodkind. He’s got the strikers licked and he purposes 
to keep them licked. 

Benfield also would take a hand. He’d like to have 
Gilchrist remember that he is working for them, not 
for the miners. What the — 


GoopkKIND — Wait a minute, Benfield. We've all lost 
our heads! Daniel and I have just been over all this 
and he admitted I was right. 

Danie, — Right as far as you went, but you only 
went part way! You have a right to a profit on your 
idea, and your investment and the labor you put back 
of it! The public has a right to coal, and transporta- 
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tion, and all it needs and pays for! But, above every- 
thing else, the workman who works honestly has a right 
to something more than the barest kind of a bare living 
and it can all be done if you don’t sink everybody’s 
rights to accumulate a fortune you don’t need and 
can’t see! . . . All the argument on earth can’t make 
you all right so long as there’s a Umanski in the world! 

Goopk1np — If these people succeed there’s no limit to 
what they’ll do! 

DanreL — If they fail there’s no limit to what you'll 
do! 

Goopkinp — There’s no good transferring control from 
the intelligent few to the ignorant mob! 

DaniEL — There’s no good in anything so long as we 
fight each other like beasts, instead of helping each other 
like brothers! There’s no hope anywhere except in the 
Great Teacher, and the understanding that what He taught 
was not only good morals, but good sense and good 
business! 

BENFIELD — Highfalutin’ nonsense! 

Goopkinp — Daniel doesn’t realize what he’s costing 
us! 

DaniEL — What? 

Goopxkinp — Millions! 

DaniIEL — Oh, is that all? 

BENFIELD — All? 

DaniEL — Am I costing you one cigar? Am I costing 
you one blanket for your warm beds, or one stick of 
furniture from your comfortable homes, or anything else 
you'll ever miss? I’m taking nothing from you, and I’m 
giving thousands of men like you a chance to live! 

GoopKIND — (angrily). You're costing yourself your 
last chance of success! 

DaniEL—I don’t want your kind of success! I’m 
through! I give you back your job, as I gave you back 
your church, and I give you twenty-four hours to sign 
that agreement! 
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Goopxinp — If I do, you’re finished! 

DaniEL —I am when you’ve signed! 

Goopkinp — If you walk out of that door you’re throw- 
ing away the chance of your life! 

DaniEL — I’m keeping my soul! 

BENFIELD — You Judas! 

Goopkinp — You damned fool! 

DaniEL — Good night! 


He closes the door behind him. 
The curtain falls. 


ACT III 
In October, 1920, Daniel Gilchrist is conducting 


“Overcoat Hall,” a sort of mission of his own founding 
in lower New York. With so much of his remaining 
capital as he could worry out of George Goodkind he 
has bought a pair of those old brownstone fronts that 
once proudly represented the residential aristocracy of 
Manhattan Island, and converted them into a combina- 
tion clubroom and meeting house for all who are either 
interested in, or in need of, their shelter. 

His assistants are few, and voluntary. Chief among 
them Mary Margaret, “a child of fifteen and pathetically 
pretty,” who is obliged, because of her twisted legs, to 
propel herself about Overcoat Hall with the aid of a 
pair of rubber-tipped crutches. 

Mary Margaret is one of the few of his newer friends 
who not only believes implicitly in Daniel and his work, 
but seems able to grasp something of its spiritual 
significance. Grubby, who was a hansom driver until 
hansoms went out, and then took to drink until drink 
went out, is a faithful hanger-on at the hall, but in his 
heart he is convinced Daniel is a nut. And Mack, another 
confessed down-and-outer, who has just come in to see 
what arrangements he can make about getting one of the 
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overcoats he has heard some guy is giving away, is of a 
mind with Grubby. 


Mack — Don’t he try to reform you? 

Gruppy — Naw! The way he talks, you’d think you 
was as good as him. He says to me, the other night, he 
says, “You’re a good man, Grubby,” he says. “You're 
strong and healthy,” he says, “and if you learned to drive 
a taxi, all the best people in New York would be tele- 
phoning for your cab. I'll lend you the money,” he 
says. Gee, he almost had me started! 

Mack — What’s the catch! 

Grussy —I don’t know. 

Mack — There must be graft in it somewhere. 

Grupsy — If you ask me, I think the poor gent’s got 
a few nuts in his nose-bag. A little bit batty. That’s 
what I say! 

Mary Marcaret — And that’s what you got no right to 
say, Grubby! 

Gruspy — (to Mack). Mary Margaret. 

Mary Marcaret — He’s been good to you, ain’t he? 

Grussy — That’s why we think he’s nutty. What’s he 
do it for? 

Mary Marcaret — Cause he loves you. 

Grupsy — What for? 

Mary MarcareT — God knows! (She has brought a 
cup and saucer with other utensils, and is clearing and 
setting a place at one end of the table.) After seven 
o’clock now, and the meeting half an hour, and he ain’t 
had a bite since morning! 

Mack — Where is he? 

Mary Marcaret — He went to see a man that killed 
himself. (Mack laughs.) I mean .. . tried to. It 
was in the papers this afternoon, and Mr. Gilchrist says: 
“I want to talk to that man.” (Mack’s interposition has 
brought his words to her mind, and reflecting on them, 
she explodes.) Graft! Why he didn’t have the rent 
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money yesterday, and he was desprit! He ain’t had 
money to get himself a pair of shoes, and nobody helps 
him, or comes near him, but you bums that roast him 


behind his back! 


An early visitor this particular October day is George 
Goodkind. For some time he has been curious as to what 
Daniel has been doing. Recently he has been stirred to 
resentment by reports from Jerry that Clare has been 
paying rather frequent visits to Overcoat Hall. Also he 
is tired of seeing Daniel continue to waste money on 
tennis and handball and bath-tubs for those who are 
unable to appreciate such things, and he has come to see 
what can be done about it. 

Goodkind has been waiting some few minutes when 
Daniel arrives, and his disgust has been increasing by the 
minute. Now he is witness to the crowning idiocy of his 
visit. Mack, stealing out quietly without having had a 
chance to talk to Daniel about the overcoat, decides to 
help himself to one on the rack. But the rack falls 
and Mack’s intention is revealed. Whereupon Daniel 
chides him gently, but gives him the coat. 

“You couldn’t steal it,” he explains to the astounded 
Mack. “It’s your coat. You asked for it and I gave it 
to you. When you’ve worn it. . . intoa good job... 
come back and help me give another to some one who 
needs it as you do.” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” explodes Goodkind. “He 
won't come back. Not one in ten would come back!” 

“All right,” answers Daniel. “That coat cost twenty 
dollars. If one in ten does come back we’ve made a 
man for two hundred dollars. Isn’t it worth the price?” 

To which Goodkind replies that it may be, if a man 
has the price — which Daniel hasn’t. Furthermore he is 
not likely to get it — not the way he’s been acting. First, 
there is the matter of Clare’s visiting Overcoat Hall. That 
will have to be stopped. 
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DantEL — I’ve asked her not to come again. 

Goopkinp — And he’s asked her . . . but she’s coming 
when she likes. She says so. Because she’s in love with 
you . . . God knows what women see in your kind of 
man! There was Pearl Hennig — 

DaniEL — Please! 

Goopkinp — Oh, my son told me! And I hear... 
in the neighborhood . . . that you’ve worse women 
than that running here! Women of the streets! 

DaniEL — Not many. They’re welcome, but they don’t 
come. 

Goopkinp — Well, that’s your business! And if your 
neighbors get sick of having a resort of this kind in 
their midst, and drive you out, that’s your business! But 
my son’s wife — 

DanIEL — Is her business! 

Goopxinp — And his! Only Jerry’s in no condition 
to settle the matter! He’s broken down from worry and 
overwork, and you’re partly responsible, and that puts 
it up to me! You can take this as a final warning! If 
you see Clare again, I’ll act, and I’ll act quick! That’s 
all! Good night! 

DaniEL — Oh! Mr. Goodkind! 

GoopkINnD — Yes? 

DaniEL — How about the money? 

Goopkinp — You’ve had what’s coming to you! 

DaniEL — But that’s nothing! I pay half that for these 
crazy houses! And I’ve gone terribly in debt fitting them 
up! 

Goopkinp — With baths and tennis courts! 

DaniEL — People must have baths. 

Goopkinp — These dirty immigrants! 

DaniEL — The dirtier they are, the worse they need 
?em. I want to show them how to live, and I want to 
show other people. . . that you don’t have to make a pig- 
pen to make a profit! 

Goopkinp — Are you making a profit? 
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-DanieL — Enormous. And, to go on, I’ve got to have 
twenty-two thousand dollars. 

Goopkinp — Oh, is that all? Twenty-two thousand 
dollars to go on making a fool of yourself: Well, you 
won't get it! 

DaniEL — Not even as an advance? 

Goopkinp — Not a penny! 

DaniEL — Don’t drive me to — 

Goopkinp — To what? 

DaniEL — To ask for an accounting! 

Goopxinp — To ask for— what? Now listen to me! 
I’ve stood all I’m going to stand! You’ve run amuck! 
You’ve become dangerous to yourself! . . . and... 
me . . . and the neighborhood! You’re going to stop 
it, and you’re going to stop it now! 

DaniEL — That’s your mistake. 

Goopxinp — Is it? A year ago you gave me twenty- 
four hours to sign a paper, and I did it, and it cost me 
two million dollars! Tonight I give you thirty minutes 
to shut up this place, and quit seeing my daughter, and 
if you won’t do it — 

DanieL — As I won't! 

Gooopxinp — I’Il be here inside of half an hour with 
a doctor! 

DaniEL — And then? 

Goopkinp — Then we’ll file a petition to have you 
declared incompetent! 

DantEL — Mr. Goodkind, you don’t mean that! You 
don’t mean that because I’m trying to help — 

Goopkinp — Help . . . whom? Strikers and street 
women and general riff-raff!_ And you don’t even help 
them . . . because nobody can! And, if you could, 
and did, how in the name of God would that help the 
community? If I find you’re still crazy in half an hour, 
I'll say you’re crazy, and I’ll prove it! Think it over! 


As he rushes from the room he all but knocks over 
Umanski, the striking Pole, who has become one of 
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Daniel’s most successful experiments. He has been study- 
ing and learning much. He works now “eight hours 
on the docks and six hours on myself,” as he explains, 
and the results are apparent. But Goodkind has no time 
to take note of the change. . . . 

Mary Margaret brings in the coffee and Grubby follows 
with the sandwiches. It is supper time, but Mary Mar- 
garet always has a time of it making Daniel stop work- 
ing long enough to eat. . . . Mary Margaret is a little 
exalted today. She is wearing a pair of “solid gold” 
slippers that she took from a barrel of clothes a lady 
had sent to the mission, and they make her almost 
think she’s Cinderella, sometimes. 


DanieL — If you believe it . . . you are. 

Mary Marcaret —I guess believin’ ain’t never goin’ 
to make me dance. 

DaniEL — You can’t tell — if you believe hard enough. 

Mary Marcaret — That’s what you said before, and 
I’ve tried, but somehow it don’t work. 

DaniEL — That’s the very time to go on. If we stop, 
just because it don’t work, that isn’t faith. 

Mary Marcaret — No; I s’pose not. 

DaniEL — And faith moves mountains. Once upon 
a time there was a woman who'd been sick twelve years. 
Mary Marcaret — What was the matter with her? 

DaniEL —I don’t know. But there was a Man in that 
city who said He could even make the dead rise. And 
everybody laughed at Him . . . as they would today. 
But the woman didn’t laugh, and one morning, when He 
was passing her house, she got up and followed Him 

. . just to touch the hem of His cloak. And what do 
you think? 

Mary Marcaret —I dunno. 

DanIEL — She was cured. And the Man said — 

Mary Marcaret—I know. “Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” 
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DanteEL — That’s right. 

Mary Marcaret — Could God do that for me? 

DANIEL — Yes. 

Mary Marcaret — It would be an awful big favor. 

DaniEL — But if he doesn’t, you must go on. If faith 
doesn’t heal our hurts, it helps us to bear them. And 
that’s almost the same thing, isn’t it? 

Mary Marcaret — Yes. 

DanieEL — Like believing you’re Cinderella. 

Mary Marcaret — Yes. 

Dante — We can’t decide what we want, and then be 
angry and doubtful because it doesn’t happen our way. 
Because all the time it’s happening His way. The only 
thing we can be sure of is that He knows what’s best. 

Mary Marcaret — That’s right. You mean, if God 
wants me to be well, some day he’ll make me well? 

DaniEL — If you believe hard enough. 

Mary Marcaret — And if He don’t? ; 

DaniEL — Then that’s right . . . if you believe hard 
enough. ; 

Mary Marcaret —I will, Mr. Gilchrist. 


That night proved the most exciting of any Overcoat 
Hall had ever experienced. First, Pearl Hennig, who had 
successfully eluded the search of her husband the past 
few months, rushed in to warn Gilchrist that Joe was 
in town and searching for him. Joe had taken to drink 
lately and was openly accusing Dan of having spirited 
Pearl away. Worse than that, he was saying that Over- 
coat Hall was no more than a blind and that Daniel was 
using it to shield his way of living on women. 

Daniel refuses to consider Joe’s threats seriously. He 
even upbraids Pearl for not having stuck to her job, 
which was to bring Joe through, decently. And he 
refuses flatly to phone the police for protection. 

Before Pearl can leave the door opens and Clare 
enters. She, too, is excited and the sight of Pearl Hennig 
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does not serve to quiet her. Alone with Daniel Clare 
frankly confesses that she has left Jerry and come to 
him in the hope that he will let her stay. Jerry, drink- 
soaked, his health gone and his mind going, has grown 
increasingly impossible. Today he not only struck her, 
but openly accused her of having been Gilchrist’s mistress, 
and made the threat that to even matters he was going to 
send Gilchrist to the insane asylum. 


CLARE —I love you! I need you! I’ve always loved 
you, and needed you, even when I lied to you, and myself! 
This is our last chance for happiness! I’ve been blind, 
and stupid, and cruel, but it isn’t too late! Take me, 
and hold me, and we'll both forget! 

DaniEL — Forget? 

CLARE — Forget everything. Won’t you take me, dear? 

DaniEL — No! 

CLARE — Don’t you want me? 

DanrEL — No! 

CiarE — That’s not true! You love me! You’ve 
always loved me! Look at me and deny it if you can! 

DaniEL — I don’t deny it! I love you! 

CLARE — Then take me! 

DaniEL — I love the good in you . . . the good you’re 
trying hard to kill! I love you because you’re big enough 
to do what’s right! 

CLARE — What is right? 

DaniEL — Go back to your husband. 

Ciare —I’d rather die! 

DanieEL — I’d rather you died . . . than this! 

CLarE — Oh, you fanatic! You blind fanatic! 

DaniEL —I love you! 

CLaRE— Love! You don’t know what love means! 
You’re only half a man! 

DanieEL— And I’m praying to God, with all my 
strength, to save us from the other half! 

CLARE — For what? 
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DaniEL— For you . . . and Him... . and for my 
people! (Off right Mary Margaret is heard singing, 
softly, “I’m a Pilgrim, I’m a Stranger.”) For the little 
girl out there. 

CiarE — And for them you’d send me back to degra- 
dation? 

DaniEL — That little girl’s known degradation you and 
I will never know. And she’s singing. Her constant 
companions are poverty and pain . . . and she’s singing. 
She’s crippled. She may never walk again, and she can 
say God’s will be done. She believes in me. I can’t 
disappoint her, and the rest. I’m going on with my job, 
and you’re going back to yours. 

CiarE — You mean Jerry? 

DaniEL — Yes. 

CiarE — You think that’s God’s will? 

DaniEL —I know it is your job. You took it with 
your eyes open. It’s up to you to see it through. 

CiarE — Must I go on forever paying for one mistake? 

DANIEL — Somebody must pay for our mistakes. That 
it was wrong to make a bargain doesn’t make it right 
to break the bargain when we get tired of it. 

CiarE — I don’t know what to do. 

DaniEL — Play the game. Go back to that poor, 
mistaken man lying across the foot of your bed — his 
mind going and his health gone. Bear your punishment 
and help him to bear his. That’s your duty! 

CiarE — Duty! Duty! Duty! What about happiness? 

DaniEL — There is no other happiness. Oh, don’t 
you see, my dear, that’s been your great mistake? You're 
always crying — you and the world—“I want to be 
happy!” Happiness is service. Happiness is clean 
living, and clear thinking, and self-forgetfulness, and 
self-respect ! 

/ CLarE — And love? 

DanteL — Love isn’t all. Not the love you mean. You 

said, ““Take me, and we'll both forget.”” Could we have 
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forgotten promises unkept, faith disappointed, aspira- 
tions unrealized? No, my dear, love isn’t all; nor even 
happiness. There’s something bigger, and better, and 
more important, and that something is — duty! 

CiarE— The world doesn’t think that! 

DaniEL — That’s what’s wrong with the world! 

CLarE — You want me to go back? 

DaniEL — I want you to be right! 

CiarE— Well, then . . . I’m going through. I’m 
going back, and play the game . . . with you in my heart 
always. You don’t forbid that, do you? 

DaniEL — You are in mine always. 

CLarE — And this isn’t good-bye. Sometime . 


somewhere . . . in this world, or out of it . . . there 
must be a moment. . . and a place to retrieve mistakes 
. . Good night. 
DanieEL — Clare . . . good night. 


CiarE— And. . . thank you. 


Clare has gone. The outer door slams. Then a cab 
door — faintly. Daniel sinks . . . tired with the 
effort of renunciation. Then he comes down slowly, and 
drops on the bench in front of the table. Mary Margaret 
enters, singing “I’m a Pilgrim” in a high key, to march 
tempo, keeping time with her crutches. . . . 

Soon the neighbors are gathering for the evening meet- 
ing, and Mary Margaret helps receive. . . . Now Pearl 
Hennig is back, more excited than before. She has seen 
Joe, and his gang. She has heard them telling of what 
they are going to do to Overcoat Hall — and its phony 
man of God. Daniel stands ready to receive them as, 
a moment later, they burst through the door, an unruly 
mob of them, shouting the oaths of excited men. 

Umanski stops them. With a grip of Joe Hennig’s 
shoulder he sends that excited young mobster to his 
knees, and releases him reluctantly on Daniel’s order. 
Hennig is the spokesman. Gilchrist is a cheater, he 
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shouts; a low thing, living on the wages of women! No 
wife is safe anywhere within reach of Overcoat Hall! 
He knows, because his wife has been a victim! She says 
she’s workin’ in Macy’s. What she’s workin’ is Sixth 
Avenue, and Gilchrist put her there. 

Pearl admits a part of the charge. She lied to Gilchrist 
about Macy’s. She is on the street. 

Hearing her the crowd grows unruly. They press 
forward now. But Daniel stands his ground, with his 
hand on Pearl’s shoulder. Whatever she has done she 
has not lost him as a friend, he tells them. 

In a moment the crowd is hurling itself forward. 
Umanski is beaten back. A woman rushes to the window 
to shout for the police. At the end of the room to 
the left, just at the edge of the platform, Mary Margaret 
is praying aloud. Above the curse of the mob her shrill 
voice rises: “Our Father which art in heaven —” 

Again the mob attacks and Gilchrist falls. George 
Goodkind appears in the door and forces his way through. 
Let everybody stand back, he demands. They need have 
no further fear of Gilchrist. He will be in an insane 
asylum before night. 

Again above the crowd’s jeers the voice of Mary 
Margaret in prayer: “Save him, Oh, God — ” 


Goopk1np — Leave him alone! You can’t beat a 
crazy man! 

Peart — Mr. Gilchrist ain’t crazy! He ain’t a man! 
Ain’t you seen what he just done to me? 

A Woman — Hire a hall ! 

Peart — Ain’t you heard? I lied to him, an’ he give 
me another chance, an’ I’m gonna take it! He ain’t no 
man! He’s a saint! I tell you he’s like God! 

A Voice — Where’s his wings? 

Jor — (sneeringly). Like God! 

Jimmie — That’s blasphemy. 

Jor — That’s what it is, an’ that’s what he’s been tellin’ 
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’em! Ain’t it... you. . .|Grubby? Didn’t he tell 
you that, Jimmie? Didn’t he'tell you he was a son of 
God? 

THE Ganc— Sure he did! That’s right! 

Jor — You see, that’s what he’s told ’em all! That’s 
how he gets ’em! Didn’t you tell ’em you was a son of 
God? 

DaniEL —I am! 

Tue Ganc—He admits it! (A girl.) And Tm 
Mary Magdalene! Pipe Mary Magdalene! Son of God! 

DaniEL — So are we all! In you. ..andme... 
and all of us . . . deep down . . . is something of 
Him! We may try to hide it . . . or kill it, but, in spite 
of ourselves, we are divine! 

THe Ganc —Chuck it! Hell! Cut the gab! He's 
crazy! Come on; smash the place! 

Tony — If you’re a son of God . . . save yourself! 
If you’re what you say . . . give us a sign! 


Now the mob fights furiously to reach Gilchrist. Sud- 
denly Umanski is overpowered and Daniel is struck down. 
Fighting like a demon Umanski clears a path through 
the crowd to his fallen benefactor, and as Gilchrist is 
revealed, a tiny trickle of blood running down his face, 
Mary Margaret ceases her praying and rises to her feet. 
Haltingly she walks toward Daniel. Suddenly the mob’s 
attention is attracted to the child by the piercing scream 
of a woman. 


Miss Levinson — Mary Margaret! Where are your 
crutches? 

Mary Marcaret —I don’t know! I kin walk! I kin 
walk! Mr. Gilchrist! Oh, Mr. Gilchrist! 

PEaRL—I told you! I told you he was a saint! 

Umansk1 — You wanted a sign—look! Down on 
your knees — you damned murderers! God’s in this 
room! Down on your knees! 
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One by one and two by two, the awestruck mob obeys. 
Joe is lying senseless, but his cohorts, crossing themselves, 
have seen a miracle. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT IV 


Two months later Daniel and Mary Margaret are 
getting ready for another Christmas Eve celebration in 
Daniel’s study above the clubrooms of Overcoat Hall. 
It is a peaceful Christmas Eve with them. Mary Margaret, 
grateful “to God and Mr. Gilchrist” for the miracle that 
cured her, has spent her pennies for a highly colored 
print of “Mama’s Treasure” for Daniel, which she brings 
to his rooms that he may receive it from her hands rather 
than from those of whatever Santa Claus happens to have 
charge of the tree. 

Which prompts Daniel to an even exchange, and Mary 
Margaret’s present is brought forth—a child’s set of 
beaver furs— “the most beautifullest” set that Mary 
Margaret has ever seen. 

There is a caller. It is George Goodkind. He has 
dropped in only for a moment “on business.” Jerry is 
waiting for him below in the car. The sight of Mary 
Margaret without her crutches reminds him. He wishes 
Daniel could perform a miracle on Jerry like that. 


Goopkinp — Had a doctor look her over? 

DaniEL — Three of ’em. 

Goopkinp — Any opinion? 

DanteEL — Three opinions. 

Mary Marcaret — They said he didn’t do it, and you 
seen him! 

DantiEL— Ssh! They all say she suffered from 
hysterical paraplegia. Hysterical paralysis. One says 
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she was cured by shock — you know; the riot. Another 
says it was suggestion . . . believing . . . which is 
another way of saying faith, isn’t it? The important 
thing is that she’s cured! 


Mr. Goodkind has come to offer Daniel Jerry’s job 
as general manager of the Goodkind properties. Jerry 
is ill. He has had to give up work, and there is more 
trouble at the mines. “We had a working compromise 
on your agreement,” Goodkind explains, “and every- 
thing was all right. But we began figuring that we 
could make more money and the men walked out and 
flooded the mines.” If Daniel will agree to take charge — 

But Daniel can’t. Not even for $100,000 a year. His 
work, as he sees it, is in Overcoat Hall, and even a hun- 
dred thousand dollars cannot buy him anything that he 
wants and has not got — shelter, food, friends, content- 
ment. 

But, demands Goodkind, is he a success? 


DaniEL — Are you? What is success? Money? Yes; 
that is what our civilization tells us. Money! But where 
has that brought us? Only to the elevation of the unfit 

. the merely shrewd and predatory. All around us 
we see men of wealth who have nothing else . . . neither 
health nor happiness nor love nor respect. Men who can 
get no joy out of books, or pictures, or music, or even 
themselves. Tired, worried men who are afraid to quit 
because they have no resource except to make money — 
money with which to buy vulgar excitement for their 
own debased souls. Why, Mr. Goodkind, I have an 
income that you wouldn’t suggest to your bookkeeper. 
But I have peace, and health, and friends, and time to 
read, and think, and dream, and help. Which of us is 
the rich man? 

Goopkinp — But if everybody lived your way, what 
would become of the world’s work? 
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DaniEL — Living that way is my contribution to the 
world’s work. Another man’s might be selling shoes, 
or writing plays, or digging ditches. Doing his job 
doesn’t prevent any man from doing his bit. “From 
every man according to his ability to every man accord- 
ing to his needs.” And every man who gives his best 
must find his happiness. 

Goopkinp —I’m afraid there wouldn’t be much 
progress . . . living your way. 

DaniEL — That’s the second time you’ve spoken of my 
way. It isn’t my way. It’s the sum total of all that has 
been learned and taught. You, and Jerry, and the others, 
have called me eccentric, and a fool, because I’m trying 
to walk a path trod hard by countless feet. Was Christ 
eccentric? Was Confucius a fool? And how about 
Buddha and Mohammed? What of Saint Bernard, and 
Saint Teresa, and Saint Francis of Assisi — of Plato, and 
Zeno, and Lincoln, and Emerson, and Florence Nightin- 
gale, and Father Damien, and Octavia Hill, and all the 
saints and scientists, and poets and philosophers who have 
lived and died in complete forgetfulness of self? Were 
they fools? “Or were they wise men and women who 
had found the way to peace and happiness? Were they 
failures? Or were they the great successes of all time 
and eternity? 

Goopkinp — God knows! 


The door opens and Jerry Goodkind enters. He is a 
dying man. “He drags his legs with difficulty, and his 
speech is thick, but he is still cynical and defiant.” 

A suggestion of the old patronizing sneer curls Jerry’s 
lip as he greets Gilchrist, and there is an echo of the 
old defiance in his trembling voice as he reports that 
although he is not so damned well at the moment, he 
will be all right as soon as he can get time to run down 
to Palm Beach. Clare’s been a brick to him. Neither 
he nor his father is quite able to understand what has 
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come over her, so eager has she been to do all that she 
can for Jerry. 

But what of Gilchrist? The same old nut, Jerry can 
see that. “God,” he wheezes; “some failure you’ve 
made out of your life! Wheels — by God, wheels!” 

At the door the elder Goodkind turns. Jerry is stump- 
ing uncertainly down the stairs. Gilchrist stands in the 
glow of the firelight, the picture of strong, confident, 
contented manhood. 

“I wonder if you’re the failure, after all?” he says, 
as he goes out. 

Daniel turns to the window, throws up the sash, and 
draws back the curtains. In the distance church chimes 
are beginning “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” He 
stands looking up at the heavens, his left arm akimbo. 
Mary Margaret, feeling the cold air, draws her “beauti- 
fullest” furs closer about her and then slips her head 
through Daniel’s arm and nestles closely to him. 


Mary Marcaret — Mr. Gilchrist! Is that the star of 
Bethlehem? 
DanreEL — I wonder. 


The chimes swell out as the curtain falls. 


THE END 


“MERTON OF THE MOVIES” 
A Comedy in Four Acts 
By Greorce KaurMAN AND Marc CoNnNELLY 


(Based on the novel of the same name by 
Harry Leon Wilson) 


GEORGE C. TYLER produced the first of the Booth 
Tarkington-Harry Leon Wilson plays, “The Man from 
Home,” fifteen years ago, and both authors have been 
grateful admirers of his showmanship ever since. 

It was natural, therefore, that Tyler should have first 
call on Mr. Wilson’s “Merton of the Movies” when it 
came to a question of dramatizing that classic satire of 
the cinema. The stage rights were passed while the 
story was still running serially in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

For the work of transferring the comedy to the stage 
Mr. Tyler selected George Kaufman and Marc Connelly, 
the young collaborators whose two comedies, “Dulcy” 
and “Ladies First,” had the previous season brought 
them to prominence. Later Hugh Ford, the stage 
director, joined the group, acquiring a half interest in 
the play and taking charge of its staging. 

“Merton,” produced at the Cort Theatre, New York, 
November 13, 1922, immediately took its place with the 
most popular plays of the season and is still popular at 
this writing, after practically eight months of continuous 
playing. 

In adapting the story the Messrs. Kaufman and Con- 
nelly were wise in not permitting the obvious satire 
which is the tale’s foundation to dominate the plot, which 
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is homely and basicly human. They pick up the hero, 
Merton Gill, while he still is serving the customers of 
Amos Gashwiler’s general store in Simsbury, Illinois, 
as general clerk. His passion for the movies is the 
subject of sly gossip, and he stands in a fair way of 
becoming a town joke, especially since Charles 
Harper swears he has seen Merton down in the Gash- 
wiler pasture as early as six in the morning talking 
to the Gashwiler horse and posing for a picture with 
his arms around the unsuspecting beast’s neck. 

Gashwiler himself has noticed that Merton finds it 
increasingly difficult to keep his mind on his work 
Saturday nights, when there is always a new movie 
at the local theatre, and he suspects that his young 
helper is spending a good part of his income on the 
pictures. 

Merton feels that he can afford to take the criticism 
of the Simsbury folk lightly. Having consecrated his 
life to a great career he cannot afford to let the reac- 
tions of small minds affect him, even if he were 
conscious of them. 

This particular Saturday night he feels unusually sure 
of his position and his ultimate victory. His savings 
are mounting up, the “stills” that the village photog- 
rapher has made of him in the various sartorial outfits 
he has managed to buy out of his fifteen-dollar-a-week 
salary are satisfactory, and he thinks he will soon be 
ready to start for California. Tessie Kearns, the village 
milliner, has brought the prints from the photographer 
and admired them with Merton, especially the one taken 
in a dress suit in which Merton’s resemblance to Harold 
Parmelee, “perhaps the greatest star in a certain type 
of part the screen will ever see,” is decidedly marked. 


_MERTON — . . . Of course, I don’t intend to imitate 
him (Parmelee), anyway. When I begin acting pro- 
fessionally, I intend creating my own particular types. 
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Miss Kearns — Have you made up your mind yet when 
you’re going? 

MERTON — Pretty soon now. I’ve got two hundred 
and seventy dollars. I figure in another month or so 
— Il have a clear three hundred. 

Miss Kearns— And then you'll go out to Cali- 
fornia? 

MERTON — The minute I get three hundred. I’ve got 
about all the clothes I need now. They can’t say I 
haven’t the equipment. I’ve got western suits, auto- 
mobile clothes, a polo suit —’n’everything! 

Miss Kearns — (depressed). Ill be sorry to see 
you go—#in a way, Merton. But I know you're going 
to be a big success as an actor. 

MERTON — Well, I’ve been working hard at it. But 
I guess I’m still pretty far from perfect. 

Miss Kearns — Nonsense! You took all that corre- 
spondence course, didn’t you? 

MERTON — It was funny, my thinking I knew every- 
thing before I took that course. Did I show you their 
certificate? 

Miss Kearns — (reading). All engraved! 

MERTON — You bet. 

Miss Kearns — “Film Incorporation Bureau, Station 
N., Stebbinsville, Kansas.” It’s a wonderful name, you 
took, Merton! (Reads from certificate.) Clifford 
Armytage. 

MERTON — I picked it myself. 

Miss Kearns — It sounds so real. You’re an actor 
now, all right. Only I had no idea you might be going 
so soon. 

MeErToN — Just the minute I get three hundred. 

Miss Kearns — It’ll be pretty quiet here. 

Merton — You ought to come out too, Tessie. That’s 
the place for a scenario writer. 

Miss Kearns— Not on what the millinery business 


is paying. 
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Merton — You know a photo playwright ought to be 
right on the ground just as much as an actor. All the 
world-famous authors go out there, Rex Beach, Elinor 
Glyn, Maeterlinck, and Rupert Hughes — 


But Tessie is not altogether convinced. Having never 
sold a story she feels that she is not quite world-famous 
as yet. But Merton is confident she will get on. Some 
one is sure to buy her “Passion’s Perils.” All the great 
artists of the screen have had to be patient. Even the 
great Beulah Baxter. Miss Beulah is Merton’s movie 
ideal, and it is her appearance in the latest installment 
of the serial, “Hazards of Hortense,” that he has missed 
this Saturday night. Miss Kearns is telling him about 
it. 

MeErTON — I'll bet she was wonderful. What was the 
menace? 

Miss Kearns— They got the cabin surrounded by 
wolves and then set fire to it. It was harrowing. I 
don’t blame you for admiring her. She’s certainly fear- 
less. 

MERTON — The wonder woman of the silver screen, 
I call her. 

Miss Kearns — One time tonight she fought a wolf, 
hand to hand. 

MERTON — Gee! 

Miss Kearns — I thought for a minute it was a double 
— it was so daring. 

MErtoN — Well, you can get that idea out of your 
head. I told you what she said at that personal appear- 
ance in Peoria. She said, if she ever used a double in 
“Hazards of Hortense” why, she’d feel she wasn’t keep- 
ing faith with her public. 

Miss KEARNS— Oh, it must have been wonderful, 
being virtually face to face with her. 

MerTOoN — It was, and very inspiring. Why, she just 
swayed that audience. 
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Miss Kearns —Mr. Gashwiler never found out why 
you went to Peoria, did he? 

Merton — No, but if he did I wouldn’t hesitate to 
admit it. Miss Baxter is a great influence in my life. 
That Elmer Huff got me a little sore just now. 

Miss Kearns — Why what — what did he do? 

Merton — Nothing, really. But Miss Baxter’s name 
almost came up in the course of conversation. If he’d 
have spoken lightly of her, I’d have lost control of 
myself. Say, Tessie, wouldn’t it be wonderful if — 
when I went out there —I got a chance to work with her 
in a picture? 

Miss Kearns —I hope you do, Merton. 

MERTON — Gee! 

Miss Kearns— Well, [ll be getting along — You 
know, Merton, in a way I’m just as glad you didn’t see 
the show tonight. They had another of those comedies. 

Merton — Jeff Baird’s? She’d be revolted if she 
knew her work was on the same bill. Here’s a wonderful 
artist, on one hand, trying to do better and finer things 
all the time, like “Hazards of Hortense,” and alongside 
of her they put a cheap thing like one of those Jeff 
Baird comedies. Was the cross-eyed man in it again? 

Miss Kearns — Yes, he was. 

Merton — It’s enough to discourage a real artist. 

Miss Kearns — Still, there were times when I could 
hardly keep from laughing. 

MERTON — They oughtn’t to allow them to be made. 

Miss Kearns— No, I suppose not. (Gathering up 
pictures and magazines.) Well, good night. 

MERTON — What’s that — Silver Screenings? 

Miss Kearns — Yes, I’ve finished with it—if you 
want it. 

Merton — Thanks. Mary Pickford is beautiful, isn’t 
she? (Looking through it.) Here’s an interview with 
Harold Parmelee! (Studying the picture.) Ive got 
a cap something like that. 
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Miss KEarNs — It’s an awful good piece about him. 
I liked it where he says — (She looks over at the story 
to refresh her memory.) Ah— 

MERTON — (reading). “Hard work and the constant 
striving toward an ideal. . . .” 

Miss Kearns — (turns ‘page). No—here at the 
end. 

Merton — Ah! About his wife! (Reads.) “She is 
not only my best pal, but my severest critic.” 

Miss Kearns — It’s a lovely tribute. 

Merton — And to a splendid woman. . . 


Now Tessie has gone and Merton starts to close 
the store. He shuts the street door and pulls down the 
shades. From the windows he takes two wax dummies 
that have been on display, a female figure dressed in 
checked gingham and labeled, “Our Latest for Milady, 
only $6.98,” and a male wearing a raincoat with a 
guarantee, “Rainproof or You Get Back Your Money,” 
clinging to it. Rather a villainous looking person, the 
raincoat gent, and as Merton leans him against the 
counter he sneers, as Harold Parmelee might do, “You 
cur!” 

From under the counter he pulls a small trunk that 
holds his personal belongings, and from the trunk takes 
the wallet containing his savings, to which he adds 
another fifteen dollars. As he does so he notices a 
sombrero. Placing this jauntily on his head he closes 
a small window and then, dramatically turning out the 
hanging lamp and plunging the room in deep darkness, 
save for the moonlight and a small handlight at the end 
of the counter, he acts out a picture scene as it might 
have been written, playing all the characters. 

“One — a — little — kiss,” he hisses as the villain 
dummy. 

“Ah, God in heaven, is there no help at hand?” he 
screams, as the gingham lady. 
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And then, as the hero, he calmly takes command of the 
situation himself. “Just a minute, my friend. . . . I 
trust I am not too late, Miss St. Clair? Yes, it’s me 
— Buck Benson, at your service, ma’am. I suppose 
this — this gentleman has been annoying you? Oh, 
he has, has he? (Turning to villain.) Now, curse you, 
you shall fight me in American fashion, man to man! 
Viper though you are, I hesitate to put a bullet through 
your craven heart —” 

In another minute he has grabbed the raincoat dummy 
and is wrestling heroically with it toward the counter. 
“Now, you dog, we shall learn whose body goes over 
yonder cliff—” He is holding the dummy helpless 
above his head and seems about to throw it savagely 
behind the counter when the door opens and Mr. 
Gashwiler appears. He had heard the “riotin’” up- 
stairs, and wants to know what it is all about. 

Mr. Gashwiler assumes from the appearance of things 
that Merton must think he is actin’ in grand op’ry, or 
somethin’, and he’s pretty mad about it. But Merton’s 
apparent earnestness impresses him. Still, he can’t 
stand for any cowboys around his grocery store, and 
he can’t stand for any more of this movie studyin’. 


Merton — You don’t mean that, do you, Mr. Gash- 
wiler? 

GASHWILER — I certainly do. There’s a limit, Merton, 
I can’t afford havin’ anybody around whose spare time 
ain’t spent in something worth while. 

Merton — And you don’t think movies are? 

GaASHWILER —I certainly do not. 

Merton — Well, then Ill leave, Mr. Gashwiler — 
right now. 

GASH WILER — You’ll what? 

Merton —I’ll leave; I’m going out to California 
and — enter the films—TI was going in a month, but 
Pll go right away. 
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GASHWILER — To — to — California? 

MERTON — Yes, sir. 

GaSHWILER — To be an actor? 

MERTON — Yes, sir, and I’ll succeed, too. 

GASHWILER — Now ’tain’t likely —a boy from Sims- 
bury. 

Manion Linecia walked four miles for a book. 

GASHWILER — Yes, but you ain’t studying for Presi- 
dent. You're tryin’ to get into somethin’ that nobody 
I ever heard of succeeded in. 

MERTON — Well, just the same, Mr. Gashwiler, I’m 
going to follow my star. 

GASHWILER — All right, Merton, if that’s what you 
want to do, then I’m to go right ahead and get somebody 
else? 

MERTON — (pause). Yes, sir. 

GASHWILER — You got much money? 

Merton — Two hundred and seventy dollars. 

GASHWILER — (almost gets money out of pocket, 
changes his mind). Well I—I hope you make a big 
success of it, Merton — Good night. 

MertToN — Thank you, Mr. Gashwiler—and I’m 
sorry about the dummies. 

GaAsHWILER — That’s all right, you didn’t hurt them 
none. (Looks at Merton.) 1 can’t just make you out, 
Merton, you’re a nice boy, one of the nicest I ever knew, 
but, I guess you’re just crazy. (Merton looks after him 
for a second, then moves male dummy and starts the 
Phonograph. It is a Walter Camp Daily Dozen record. 
He follows the instructions of the voice from the 
phonograph.) 

MERTON — Some day we shall meet again. (Phono- 
graph.) This time your life has been spared. (Another 
pause; Merton changes his tactics and begins to address 
an imaginary interviewer.) You ask me to tell the 
readers of your magazine to what I owe my success. 
Hard work, young lady. Hard work and the constant 
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striving toward an ideal to give the best that is in me 
to the public. Perhaps I owe most, however, to Mrs. 
Armytage, my wife. She is more than a wife. She 
is my best pal, and, I may say, my severest critic. (He 
stops the machine, and blows out the lamp. He pulls 
the cot from under the counter, takes money out of 
pocket, gets purse from under pillow, places the money 
in purse and puts the purse back under the pillow. He 
kneels beside the cot in the moonlight.) Oh, God, make 
me a good movie actor! Make me one of the best! 
For Jesus’ sake, Amen! 


The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Three weeks later, in the waiting-room outside the 
Holden lot in Hollywood, several “extras” are gathered. 
The room is bare, furnished only with a long bench 
along one wall. “There are but two doors, one at the 
left that leads to and from the outside world, and one 
at the right that leads on into the mysteries of the lot. 
On this latter door is a sign—‘No Admittance Except 
on Order.’ ” 

There is another sign warning the “artistes” that 
costumes should be returned promptly and that the 
company is not responsible for damage to wardrobe 
furnished by the artists. The advice is also offered 
that “Talent Checks” should be cashed promptly. 

Over a small window are the words “Casting Direc- 
tor,” and back of the window a busy young woman is 
engaged a good part of the time with a busier tele- 
phone. The message she most frequently delivers, both 
in the phone and to eager callers, is: “No, no— 
nothing today!” 

Occasionally she directs incoming actors to the stages 
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on which they are to work. Camera men and directors 
move in and out; the directors, nervous, irritable, 
superior individuals, seeking to shield themselves from 
the pestiferous actor-insects by an assumed indifference. 
Thus, the aging and somewhat seedy, but still dignified, 
Lester Montague, once an actor of the legitimate 
theatre, attempts to interrogate the director, Sigmund 
Rosenblatt, as to the prospects for early employment. 


MontacuE — If I might — make so bold — 

RosENBLATT — (to camera man). Got to be a retake 
on them Chinatown scenes—the fan-tan game. 

First CAMERAMAN — Yes, sir. 

MontacuE — Mr. Rosenblatt — 

RosENBLATT — (he notices Montague). What is it? 

MontacuE — If by any chance the scenario calls for 
a real actor — 

RosEnBLATT — All full up. (He walks away.) 

MontacuE — You may recall that I played a des- 
perado when you were taking — 

RosENBLATT — Oh, yes — what’s the name? 

MontacuE — Montague. Lester Montague. 

RosENBLATT — Haven’t got a thing. (Turns away.) 

Montacue —I was with you in “The Little Shep- 
herd of the Bar Z.” That was the working title. I 
believe it was released as “I Want More Children.” 

RosensLatt — Well. Water stuff next week. Can 
you swim? 

MontacuE — (proudly). Of course, I am an actor. 

RosensLatt — Well! We'll see — 


It is the first day Merton Gill has discovered the 
waiting room. He comes in now, somewhat awed by 
the surroundings but excited and eager. Nerving him- 
self for the ordeal, he speaks to the casting director. 
Is this where the actors are selected? She glances at 
him casually and repeats the familiar: “Nothing todav. 
Sorry.” 
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Not knowing what else to do Merton wanders over 
near the door that leads to the lot. He would go on 
through, but the doorman stops him. So he stands 
around, awkwardly, observing the geniuses as they move 
and speak. He catches a glimpse of Bert Chester, the 
famous cross-eyed man of the Buckeye Comedies, and 
overhears the engagement of a man sufficiently bow- 
legged to let a hog slip between his knees and is dis- 
gusted. He tries again to pass the man at the lot 
entrance, but unsuccessfully. Again he wanders, a little 
helplessly, back to the casting director’s window. 


MERTON — (trying to attract the woman’s attention). 
Excuse me — 

Castine Director — My Lord — you again. 

Merton — I just wanted to ask you — 

Castine Director — (not unkindly). There’s nothing 
doing, and you can’t go in. 

Merton —I know, but —if there were — something 
doing — you’d know about it first, wouldn’t you? 

Castinc Director — Yes, next to Jesse Lasky. 

MerTON — Well, then, you wouldn’t mind if I waited 
here a while, would you? Just in case—there was 
something? 

Castine Director — Help yourself, but, there’s only 
two companies shooting on the lot. 


He is back on the bench again when he is attracted 
by the conversation of a young woman of the movie 
soubrette type who has just come in. She is talking with 
Lester Montague, the actor, who is back, thinking there 
may be a chance for him in “Rich Men’s Mistresses,” 
if they still need a rich man or two. The girl is 
Montague’s daughter, and they are comparing their 
job-hunting experiences. 


Girt —. . . I’ve been in every studio in Hollywood 
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in the last hour and a half. Covered ’em so fast they 
thought I was a tourist! 

MontacuE — Conditions are discouraging. 

GirL — (powders nose). Tell me they’re going to 
shoot some Arab stuff at the Consolidated tomorrow, 
but I says, No, thanks — I’ve been bit by my last camel. 

MontacuE — Still any employment would be grate- 
ful in times like these. 

GirL — (sighs). Well, you can go to it if you want 
to. Besides, I’m getting too beautiful for the films. 
Baxter’s jealous of me already. 

MontacuE — (on his feet). You said the Consoli- 
dated, I believe? 

GirL — (observing Merton, and answering with 
divided attention). Huh? Oh! Yah, but look out for 
those camels. They sink a pretty tooth. 

MontacuEe — Oh, I know a remedy for camel bites. 

Girt — Hello, Newcomer! (This to Merton.) 

MERTON — (caught by her mention of Baxter, but 
feeling a vague animosity toward the Montague girl). 
Oh — excuse me, but — 

Girt — Sure. 

MERTON — Did you — you didn’t mean Beulah Baxter, 
did you? That was jealous, I mean? 

Girt — Jealous? Last time I starred with her she 
said she’d quit cold if I kept on arriving in a different 
automobile every day. Had to sell my third assistant 
Pierce-Arrow. 

MERTON — But nobody ever stars with Beulah Bax- 
ten 

Girt — Well, I wasn’t really starred. My parents 
wouldn’t let me. 

Merton — They wouldn’t? — 

Girt — Nope! Too young! 

MERTON — Ah! 

Girt — New on the lot, ain’t you? 

MERTON — No, not exactly. 
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Girt — Didn’t remember seeing you before. Still, 
they come and go. 


Merton is interested, but a little disgusted as well. 
Something tells him the Montague girl can’t really take 
her art seriously when she makes so light of it. He 
hears her now telling the casting director that she 
could have gone on in a harem tank scene over at 
the Bigart, but they wanted her to dress like a fish 
and it happens that she is “built more like home 
folks.” Still, she is hoping her dad will find some- 
thing soon. If he doesn’t, and goes on sitting around 
home making “old Kentucky bourbon in thirty minutes, 
he’s going to see some moving pictures that nobody else 
can.” 

But the thing that convinces Merton finally that the 
Montague girl is wrong is her conversation with the 
famous Henshaw, who comes looking for his star, Harold 
Parmelee. Merton, overhearing the name, does his best 
to look as much like Harold as possible, but the great 
director does not notice him. He pauses to listen to 
the Montague girl, however, when she addresses him 
with the proper deference. 


Girt — Oh, Commander! 

HeEensHAaw — Yes, yes? 

GirL — Could you — could you give me just a minute, 
please? 

HEnsHaw — Well, I’m very busy, very busy, but — 

Girt — Well, you see, it’s this way, Commander. I 
got a great idea for a story, see, and I was thinking who 
to take it to, and I thought of a lot of them, and I 
asked my friends, and they all said, “Oh, take it to Mr. 
Henshaw, because he’s the one director on the lot that 
can get every ounce of value out of it,” so I thought — 
but of course if you’re busy — 

HEensHaw —I am busy, but then I’m always busy. 
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They run me to death here. Still, it was very kind of 
your friends, and of course — 

Girt — Thank you a thousand times, Mr. Henshaw. 
(She assumes a worshipping pose.) It starts off kind 
of like this. You see, I’m a Hawaiian princess — 

HensHaw — The character’s an Hawaiian princess. 

Girt — Oh, excuse me. Well, anyway, I’m _ this 
Hawaiian princess, and my father, old King Mauna Loa, 
dies, and leaves me two thousand volcanoes and a 
billiard cue. Now — 

HensHaw — Ah — just a minute. A billiard cue? 

Girt — Yes, sir — And every morning I have to go 
out and ram it down the volcanoes to see if they’re all 
right. Now then — 

HensHaw — What are you talking about — 

Girt — The villain is very wealthy and owns one of 
the largest ukelele plantations on the island — 

HENsHAW — Tush, tush! Absurd; absurd; (Walks 
toward casting director.) Any word yet? 

GirL — Oh, dear, well, of course, I knew it was crude 
—but no one ever listens to you until you break into the 
magazines. “Really, really, said Miss Montague—termed 
by many as the most beautiful woman in the world — 
I am at a loss to understand why the public should be 
so interested in me — what can I say to your readers — 
Oh, please, please go away and leave me to my books 
and my art —” 


Henshaw is irritated beyond words by such flippancy, 
and Merton is himself inclined to resent it. He tries 
now to tell the great director that he knew the girl was 
wrong about the volcanoes and the billiard cue. It 
couldn’t be done. Anybody who knows anything about 
the practical side of moving pictures would know — 
But Henshaw merely brushes him aside as he might a 
black fly and turns to his assistants. The delayed 
Parmelee arrives and Henshaw takes up with him the 
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matter of revising the story of “Robinson Crusoe.” It 
is the director’s idea that they should give Friday a 
white sister with whom Crusoe can fall in love. “In 
that way,” he assures his workers, “we can get the sex 
into it.” 

As they start away Merton decides he should introduce 
himself to Harold Parmelee— first as one of his 
staunchest admirers and, second, as one who has been 
told that there is a certain striking resemblance. Per- 
haps if Mr. Parmelee will look at him he will see there 
is a resemblance — 

But Mr. Parmelee cannot be bored by such silly stuff 
and leaves rather abruptly. Again the boy turns to the 
casting director. Nor will he be squelched when she 
repeats sharply that there is nothing doing and that 
he can’t go on the lot. As he turns away he imitates 
Parmelee’s exit, his gestures and his mincing walk. The 
casting director concludes from this performance that 
is must be a regular actor, and is prepared to register 

im. 


Castinc DirEecror—I suppose your trunks are 
coming? 

Merton —I suppose you mean my — costumes? 

Castinc Director — You’re new, aren’t you? 

Merton — Well, I am now, but I won’t be. 

Castinc Director — Have you registered? 

MeErtToN — Madam? 

Castinc Direcror— Have I got your name and 
address? 

Merton — Oh — no. 

Castinc DirEcToR— You are new. (She has picked 
up a pencil.) Come on. 

Merton — Ma’m? 

Castinc DirEcToR — What’s your name? You've got 
a name, haven’t you? 

Merton — Clifford Armytage. 

Castinc Director — Come again. 
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MERTON — Clifford Armytage. 

Castine Director — Clifford Armytage? Well, why 
not? Address? 

MERTON — Two thousand four hundred and sixty 
Oakdale Avenue. 

Castinc Director — Line of parts? 

MERTON — Huh? 

Castinc Director — What’s your line? 

Merton— Oh! Well, that’s what I was going to 
show you. (He draws out the art photographs and 
gives them to her.) You see, those’ll give you a pretty 
good idea. I mean, that’s — 

Castinc Director — Oh, my goodness. (Inspecting.) 
You don’t mean these are all the same person? 

MERTON — (proudly). They are, though. 

Castine Director— My goodness, what do you 
think of that. . . . Cowboy, and—society man, and 
—now don’t tell me that’s you on the horse! 

Merton — Yes — well, of course, I just wanted you 
to see what I could do. Of course, I wouldn’t expect 
big parts to begin with. I’m willing to work hard and 
sacrifice in the beginning. 

Castine Director — You'll sacrifice all right. 

Merton — Because it’s only out of hard work and 
sacrifice that the finer things come, and you take Beulah 
Baxter or Harold Parmelee, or any of them, and they 
all started that way. 

Castinc Director — Say, you’re a regular bug, aren’t 
you? 

MERTON — Say — say —does Beulah Baxter — does 
she ever come in this way? 

Castinc Director — Sure — mostly. 

Merton — Right along here? 

Castinc Director — Just like a mortal. 

MERTON — (turns and surveys the room, worship- 
pingly, then turns back to the window). Is — is Beulah 
Baxter married? 
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Castinc Director— Well now, let me think. I 
never can remember. 

MERTON — She’s the little wonder woman, all right. 
Be bet you she sacrificed, before she got up to where 
she is. 


Castinc Director—TI’ll say she did. . . . (At 
telephone.) Yes— yes, I understand — Stage eight, 
all right. 


Merton — I don’t suppose it would be possible to get 
in her company some time — ? 

Castine Director — Now, listen, son, I might not be 
able to get you anything for a long, long time, ©... 

Merton — Oh, I don’t mind — struggling. The only 
thing is—I want to do something really significant, 
and not just mere comedies. 

Castine Director — Well, I’ll remember you. And 
I can always reach you at two thousand four hundred 
and so forth — 
; Merton — Yeh, only — during the day I’ll be right 
ere. 

Casting Director — (gives him a look). All day? 

MERTON — Yeh. 

Castinc Director — Aren’t you ever going to try the 
other studios? 

MERTON — Oh, no! 

Castine Direcror — Well, I’d ought to enjoy that. 


The Montague girl is back with Jeff Baird, the comedy 
king, and insists on introducing her new friend, Merton, 
to him. Merton acknowledges the introduction, but is not 
happy. Even so slight a contact with the producer of 
slapstick stuff is repugnant. It is Merton’s wish to do 
“something of a finer nature than mere comedies,” 
he assures Mr. Baird. “And I would not even entertain 
an offer to associate myself with them,” he adds. If 
Merton’s decision is final, Baird admits, it certainly 
messes up his plans. 
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Again the Montague girl tries to find out just what 
it is that is troubling this new “trouper.” What, for 
instance, has he against Jeff Baird’s comedies? They 
degrade art, Merton frankly tells her. 


GirL — What art? 

MERTON — (with dignity). The art of the motion 
pictures. 

Girt — You haven’t been around here long. Huh? 

Merton —I—I don’t care to discuss my — private 
affairs. 

Girt — All right, kid. Only take an old trouper’s 
word for it— it’s a tough game. Work is few and far 
between, and when it does come, it’s generally pretty 
cheesy. You take even an old timer like Pa. Last month 
he got a job in a moonshining play. 

MERTON — You mean where the revenue officer falls 
in love with the moonshiner’s daughter? 

Girt — That’s it. Well, anyhow, Pa gets this job 
and they won’t stand for the crepe hair, so he has to go 
and raise a garden. Gives a month to raising it — 
all his spare time — and what happens? 

Merton — I’m sure I don’t know. 

Girt — After four days’ work they go and have him 
killed off. Pa goes around for a week and tries to 
rent the garden, but by that time nobody was doing 
anything but Chinese pictures. That’s what you’re up 
against in this game, kid. 

MertTON — But I couldn’t raise a beard anyhow. 

GirL — (a pause). You win! . . . Still afraid of 
me, ain’t you? 

Merton —Oh, no I’m not. 

Girt — Well, don’t you be. I’m just a poor mug, the 
same as you, only I’ve been at it a little longer, that’s 
all. I like you. 

MERTON — (very fussed). Well, it isn’t—I don’t 
want you to think I don’t appreciate — 
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Girt — That’s all right. You’re a nice kid, only 
you're awful green. Don’t think I talk to all of them 
like this, but somehow there’s something about you that 
made me do it. If you want anybody to pilot you 
around, maybe introduce you at the other studios — 

Merton — Oh, no — thanks. I —I’m going to work 
just at this studio if you don’t mind. 

Girt — What’s the big notion? 

MERTON — Well, you see— what I want—I mean, 
this is the company where Beulah Baxter is, and | 
figured — 

Girt — Say kid, look at me. You haven’t gone and 
fallen in love with a picture, have you? 

Merton — I — didn’t say that. 

Girt —I know you didn’t, but ’m awful quick. 


Miss Baxter’s art, and regard her as the wonder woman 
of the silver screen. 

Girt — Honest? 

MERTON — You — of course you were only joking 
about starring with her, weren’t you? Because she 
doesn’t ever have anybody. She doesn’t even have any- 
body even double for her, the way some of them do 
when it’s dangerous. 

Girt — Oh! 

MeErToN — So I thought if I could only get with her 
company, I mean no matter how small a part it was, 
why I thought I’d rather do that than go to one of the 
other studios and maybe work with somebody who — 
whose ideals weren’t as fine as hers. 

Girt —I see. 

Merton — You — you don’t know of anybody whose 
ideals are as fine as hers —do you? 

Girt — No. She’s got the finest set of ideals on the 
lot. 


There is another phone call for the casting director, 
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and this time they do need actors. Henshaw has begun 
to shoot his revised “Robinson Crusoe” and wants nine 
extras on stage six at eight thirty the next morning, 
all in evening clothes. Merton is chosen as one of the 
nine, and given his ticket. Opportunity has at last 
assumed a beckoning attitude and young Mr. Gill is 
greatly excited. 


MERTON — (to the casting director). Say, should — 
should I have my breakfast before I come in the 
morning ? 

Castinc Director — It might not be a bad idea. 

MERTON — (to the Montague girl). We're to have 
breakfast first, before we get here. 

Girt — Those who can eat. 

MERTON — (stands in sheer excitement for a moment, 
his eyes sparkling. Finally looks at his watch). It’s 
about two o’clock now. That’s—not so long, is it? 

Girt — No time at all. 

MERTON —I mean, if I go to bed early, why, that'll 
make the time pass so much more quickly. 

GirL — (to the casting director). I didn’t think 
it was possible. 

Merton — What? 

Girt — Nothing. 

MERTON — (his face alight with a new idea — rushes 
to the window). I—Tm working here now! 

Castinc DirEcTorR — So? 

Merton — You remember before I asked if I could 
go in, and you asked if I was working here? Well, now 
I am! (He waits in suspense for the decision. The 
casting director looks up at the Montague girl, who 
nods.) 

Castinc DirectoR— Why, sure. Help yourself. 
(Hands him card.) 

MERTON — (in a trance, and unaware that the girl is 
the one to be thanked). Thanks. (He starts to walk 
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toward the door at the right, when doorkeeper stops 
him, then suddenly, with considerable of a flourish, a 
footman enters. Merton stops to feast his eyes upon 
this strange proceeding. ) (To the girl.) Who is it? 
Girt —I think it’s a friend of yours. 
Merton — Not — you don’t mean — Beulah Baxter? 
(Then Baxter followed by her maid enters, crosses and 
exits — followed by the maid and the first footman and 
Merton, who has watched every move, slowly follows.) 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


A week later Stage No. 6 on the Holden lot is set for 
the big society scene in Director Henshaw’s version of 
“Robinson Crusoe.” The cameras are placed, the Kleig 
lights are on, and Muriel, the leading woman, is being 
filmed in one of the minor episodes. 

At one side, Harold Parmelee, the star, with his Jap- 
anese valet, fusses with his satin lounging robe, and at 
the edges of the set the nine extras engaged for the soci- 
ety scenes are grouped. Merton, who has, without think- 
ing, sunk into the canvas-backed chair plainly marked 
“Mr. Henshaw,” is half hidden by one of the extras. He 
comes to light quite suddenly a moment later when 
Henshaw, during an obvious mental strain, backs up 
suddenly in search of support and sits plump into Mer- 
ton’s lap. The great director would like to murder this 
fresh young extra, but he desists, and Merton is as 
covered with chagrin as his makeup will permit. A 
moment later, with the help of his assistants, Henshaw 
has recovered his shaken senses and is again in the midst 
of explaining the scene to Parmelee. 


HensHaw — Yes. He has a whole lot of guests — 
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society people. And he turns on them and bawls them 
out — there’s a big kick for you, Harold — and says he’s 
going to go some place and live alone. The simple 
life — see? . And somebody says, “Oh, like Robinson 
Crusoe?” Only, we introduce it natural — with the 
book on the table. (Takes book from table.) And he 
says, “Yes — that’s just what he’s going to do — live on 
an island like Robinson Crusoe.” Then he drives them 
all out, and settles down in a chair to think. He takes up 
the book — begins to look through it, and here’s the 
big kick. (Rap on table.) He dreams he’s Robinson 
Crusoe. (Book down.) (Weller indulges in a long low 
whistle, implying that the majesty of the idea is too 
much for words to express. Henshaw turns to him.) 
Like it? 

WELLER — Big stuff, Chief. 

PaRMELEE — Ah — how about the scene — ah — you 
know, the scene in the book about — fifteen men on a 
dead man’s chest? Do you show that later? 

HensHaw — I don’t just remember that. As a matter 
of fact, I just skimmed that passage. 

PaRMELEE — Well, I thought that would be rather a 
good scene, you know, the — dead man, and all that. 

Hensuaw — Yes, | thought that was in Monte Cristo. 

WELLER — I don’t think that is in Crusoe. 

PaRMELEE — Well, I remember as a child — 

MontTacuE GirL — Excuse me, Mr. Henshaw. 

HENSHAW — Yes — what is it? 

Girt — I think that’s from Romeo and Juliet. 

HENsHaw — Oh, yes, the court scene. Well, now we'll 
start presently. I’ve got to think it over —I want to 
get just the right atmosphere. How’ll we begin? 


To aid in the working out of this mighty idea Hen- 
shaw calls for the violinist. He had rather have a harp, 
but as the musician has not thought to bring one he is 
forced to do the best he can with the violin. To the 
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strains of a Venetian air he paces the floor, thinking. The 
violinist follows. Merton keeps as close to the heels 
of the latter as he feels it safe to get. The music has its 
effect and Henshaw is soon able to continue with the 
scene. 

“Camera!” he shouts, and, as the machines begin to 
grind: “That’s the stuff —you’re dead tired — you’ve 
been dancing till six o’clock — you’re sick of the whole 
game — nothing means a thing to you— you’re all in 
—you’re tired — save it!” 

“Save it!” officiously repeats Weller, the assistant. 

And the thing is done. 

Now Henshaw has discovered that “Robinson Crusoe” 
is a very old book, and he thinks the best way to intro- 
duce it will be for one of the guests to come upon it 
casually as it is lying on the table. He calls for vol- 
unteers, and Merton is the first to respond. 

“All right, you'll do,” agrees the director. “You 
find the book on the table, see? It’s ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 
and youre a little surprised — it isn’t the book you’d 
expect to find on a gentleman’s table. Then you say: 
Ah — (puzzled). Let’s hear that subtitle, Weller.” 

““T see you are a bookworm’,” reads Weller. 

“Splendid! Then, Harold, you say — what is it -— ?” 

“Yes, that is ‘Robinson Crusoe’,” reads Weller. “A 
fascinating romance, and one of the greatest stories ever 
written. There are times when I envy him.” 

“Exactly! Now run through that. There’s the book 
—see? You come down casually and discover it — 
Stand back, you people. Don’t crowd!” 

Merton tries it, but not successfully. He is embar- 
rassed and awkward and the more casual he tries to 
become the more awful he appears. Henshaw tears his 
hair. Again Merton tries, arriving finally at the table, 
and picking up the book with a start as though he had 
been struck. “It’s a book! Not a rattlesnake!” shouts 
Henshaw. “Didn’t you ever see a book before?” “Yes, 
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sir,’ meekly answers Merton. But no one believes him, 
except the Montague girl, who has drifted into the scene 
from one of the other stages. 

“I think if you give him another chance he could do 
it,” she suggests. 

Henshaw wearily agrees, but Merton is a little worse 
than before the second time. Henshaw will have no 
more of him. He’s so worn by the experience, in fact, 
that he is forced to quit for the day. His nerves are 
simply ragged. The company is dismissed and told 
to report next morning at 8.30, in the same costume — 
all except Merton. “I need a different type for this sort 
of thing,” Henshaw tells him. “Mr. Weller will give 
you your pay order.” And he refuses, despite the boy’s 
pleading, to discuss the matter further. 

Now the actors and the camera men have all gone. 
Only Merton and the Montague girl are left on the set. 


Girt — It’s — it’s all right, kid. That doesn’t mean 
anything. You'll get lots of bumps like that. 

MeErTON — No, thanks, I — 

Girt — The big bum’s crazy, that’s all. But don’t 
let it do anything to you. They —they can’t put you 
down, can they? 

MERTON — I’m _ not — down. 

Girt — Of course you’re not. 

Merton —I didn’t know what he meant — when — 

GirL — Who does? 

MERTON — When a person’s making their first appear- 
ance and all — why — 

Girt — Sure. I know. Why, the first time they 
aimed a camera at me [| thought there was bullets in it. 

Merton — But still it was my chance, and | had to go 
and — fail. 

GirL — Fail? Just because of a little thing like that? 
Why, you’re going to succeed big. All you need is — 
confidence. 
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MERTON — Is it? 

Girt — That’s all most of them have. 

MERTON — (eager). I bet I could have done it next 
time. 

Girt —I know! Don’t you worry about him. Why, 
he even fired Parmelee once. 

Merton — He did? I know I could act the way 
Parmelee does if I — practiced enough. 

Girt — Of course you could. The only thing is — 
(she stops). 

MERTON — What? 

Girt — Well — sometimes it takes a long while before 
you really — that is, before they give you a chance. 

Merton — Oh, I want a struggle. 

Girt — (quickly). Yah, but—if it should take a 
while —I mean, before you — well — are you fixed all 
right —for it? Money, I mean? 

MERTON — (turning away). Oh— yes. 

GirL — (watching him narrowly). That’s good. Say, 
maybe I can get you a job over at the Bigart next week. 

Merton — Oh, no, thanks. You remember —I want 
to work only at this studio. 

Girt — Still sticking to that idea, eh? 

MERTON — Oh, yes. Yes, indeed. Do you think — 
do you think there’d be any chance of my getting into 
her company — Miss Baxter’s, I mean? 

Girt — Well, I wouldn’t work with her just yet, if I 
were you. 

Merton — You wouldn’t? Why not? 

Girt — Oh, I don’t know. I just wouldn’t. 

Merton — Oh, but I want to. That’s one of the things 
I came out here for. 

Girt — Well, if that’s what you insist on doing — 

Merton — I bet if I got with her I could learn how to 
act. 

Girt — And you’re — you're sure you've got plenty 
of money? 
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Merton — Oh, I don’t care about that. I mean, what 
does money matter when — when — you just watch me. 
(Boast.) ll practice, and some time when I’m acting 
with Miss Baxter, why, Mr. Henshaw will come along, 
and — 

Girt — Well, there’s nobody can say you’re not try- 
ing. (Pause.) Coming? 

Merton — Oh, no. I don’t want to go off the lot — 
just yet. I mean — (he looks involuntarily at the table 
and book). 

GirL — Suit yourself. Sure, you’re not coming? 

Merton — Not — just yet. 

Girt — Well — will I find you around — some time? 

Merton — Oh, yes, I'll be on the lot. 

Girt — That’s good. And—so will I—if—the 
time ever comes when you need me. So — long. 

MERTON — So long. 


Merton, left alone, quickly rearranges the book on 
the table. He plays the book scene over again, with 
pathetic eagerness. He walks down the stage, as before, 
picks up the book; then he pauses, and brushes away 
a tear, he keeps at it, goes up again, as he picks up 
book again. The curtain falls. 

The second scene, a week later, is in another section 
of the Holden lot, set for the taking of a night scene 
in one of Beulah Baxter’s serials. The forepart of a two- 
masted schooner looms up in the foreground, cradled in 
a canvas tank of real water and a realistic assortment of 
waves. Sigmund Rosenblatt is on hand to direct the 
shooting of the scene, and the beauteous Beulah is stand- 
ing by to be ready if needed. 

A strange young man has been hanging around the 
Baxter company all week. He is there again, Felice, 
Miss Baxter’s maid, reports, and she doesn’t know what 
to do about it. Perhaps if Miss Baxter would speak to 
him and tell him how he is getting on her nerves he 
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would go away. The idea appeals to Beulah and she 
calls the stranger out of the shadows. Merton approaches 
her eagerly. 


BeuLaH — You’ve been following me around for a 
week, and now it must stop. 
Merton — But — all I wanted was — 
BeuLtaw — What do you want? That’s what I’d like 
to know — 

Merton — Oh, I— I only thought if you’d just let 
me be around — 

Bevan — Oh! — 

MErtToN — Are you going to do the scene on the ship 
tonight? 

BEeuLaH — I suppose so. But tell me, you’ve seen me 
in my pictures, is that it? 

Merton — Oh, yes, — and I think you’re wonderful. 

BEULAH (pleased). You don’t say so. 

MERTON — You’re — you’re my ideal — practically. 

BeuLtau — Really? Won’t you sit down? 

Merton — Do you remember — when you made that 
personal appearance — in Peoria —I don’t suppose you 
saw me —I was right in the front row, though — and I 
was the one that — opened the door of your automobile, 
afterwards. 

BreuLaH — You did? (Laughs.) 

Merton — Yes. Of course I wouldn’t expect you to 
remember me. It was — May 19. 

BEuLAH — And you—you’ve been following me 
because you — 

MERTON — Well, it’s because I just wanted to see you 
— actually taking a picture — and especially here on the 
ship — and I thought maybe if there was ever — 

RosensLatt — All right — come on, let’s get at this. 
And Beulah, you get out — you only interrupt me! 

Beu.LaHu — Is that so? 

RosENBLATT — Yes, i¢ is! Id have been finished long 
ago if you hadn’t bothered me all the time. 
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BeuLau — It isn’t my fault if you always do things 
wrong. 

RosENBLATT — What do you mean by that? 

BeuLau — Exactly what I say. There hasn’t been a 
thing all week — 

RosENBLATT — Oh! for God’s sake, SHUT UP — 

MERTON — (unable to stand it any longer). I beg 
your pardon. 

RosENBLATT — What? 

MERTON — But, you’re forgetting yourself. 

RosENBLATT — What; what’s that? 

MERTON — You forget that there are ladies present — 
and I must insist that you apologize. (Beulah breaks 
into laughter.) 

RosensLatt — Apologize? (To Merton.) For God’s 
sake, get away from here — get out, I’ve got enough 
trouble without you — Get out. 

Merton — All right, I’m going, but, be careful how 
you treat this ledy — because I’m not going very far — 


Both the Montagues are in the ship scene of Beulah’s 
picture. The girl is doubling for Miss Baxter for the 
jump from the ship into the sea, and the elder Montague 
is playing the beast who drives her to it. And, warns 
Beulah, let the Montague girl understand she will have 
to do a better jump than she did in the tenement scene; 
the Baxter reputation is at stake and cannot be trifled 
with. 

Now the scene is set. The rain is started. The lights 
are thrown on. The lightning flashes. The cameras 
click. And out of the cabin, along the rail of the 
heaving ship the Montague girl, wearing the wig and 
makeup of Beulah Baxter, steals fearsomely, making for 
the forward part of the ship; at which moment Merton 
strolls for the first time into the light. 

“There is nothing debonair about him just at present. 
He has been sleeping on the lot for a week, most of the 
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time in his clothes. He has not shaved for four days. 
Nor eaten for two. The result of his starvation is that his 
thoughts are jumbled and confused, and most likely to 
pour forth irrelevantly. He is, in fact, almost on the 
edge of delirium.” 

Jimmy, from the Rosenblatt office, stands holding a 
blanket that is to cover the Montague girl when she 
comes from her plunge. Merton speaks to him. 


MERTON — I just want to feast my eyes on her — the 
wonder woman of the silver screen. 

RosENBLATT —AII right, now look behind you into the 
cabin — you think he is going to follow you. That’s 
it! Come on. Come on along that rail. Steady — give 
us your face. We’re taking it. Turn your face to the 
camera in the flashes of the lightning. That’s it — Now 
Montague come on—all right, now you see him— 
you're frightened — go ahead now — watch her give it 
to him. (Montague girl jumps as Montague fires.) 

MERTON — Gosh! 

RosENBLATT — All right, let it go at that; throw on 
the guide light, that’s all — (Effects are thrown off and 
the rain stops.) 

MERTON — Gee, she’s coming up right here. 

JimmMiE— Sure she is. (Merton falls back a few 
steps, awe-stricken. There is a pause, then the 
Montague girl climbs up out of the water. Jimmy throws 
the coat over her.) 

GirL — (not seeing Merton). Yes, sir! The bird that 
said they’d heated the water was just an ordinary liar! 

MERTON — (swept off his feet). Wh-wh — what? 

GIRL — (peering at him). Hello, trouper. (There is 
both surprise and concern in her voice.) Haven’t seen 
you for a long time. How’s everything — all jake? 

Merton — Why — why — (He looks into the water.) 
How do you come to — isn’t Beulah Baxter — ? 

Jimmy — Miss Montague’s doubling for her. Don’t 
you ever know that — 
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Girt — (regretfully). Jimmy. 

Jimmy — (dully). Huh? 

Merton — Why—why—no—no! She doesn’t ever 
have anybody —I heard her say so her own self! 
(Jimmy, with a shrug, walks out of the circle of light, 
but does not leave the stage.) 

Girt — I’m sorry, kid, but it had to come out sooner 
or later. I don’t like to bust up any dreams, but I’ve 
been doubling for her all along. 

Merton — (nearly hysterical). No—she wouldn’t 
do it! I don’t believe it — Why, she’s the most wonder- 
ful — (He grows incoherent.) 

Girt — Take it easy, trouper. And — ah—let me 
take a look at you. You know, I haven’t seen you for 
a week. Sure everything’s all right? (Merton nods, 
unable to answer.) 

MERTON — (with difficulty). I . . . I’ve been all 
right. (Desperately.) Ive really got to get back on 
—location. (He starts to go.) 

Girt — Hold on—don’t hurry. If you go Ill be 
along. (He pauses; the girl turns to Jimmy.) Oh, 
Jimmy! 

Jimmy — Yes, Miss Montague. 

Girt — Run over and get two cups of coffee and 
about four of those sandwiches. 

Jimmy — Right! 

Merton — Not — anything for me, thank you. 

Girt — Oh, I know — that’s for Jimmy and me. 

MERTON — So, then, if you don’t mind, I’ll be getting 
back. 


He has been doing “miner stuff,” he tells her. That 
accounts for the “garden” he has been raising. But 
he doesn’t want to talk about himself. He wants to 
know about Miss Baxter. It can’t be possible she hasn’t 
been “keeping faith with her public,” as she said. 
That, the Montague girl assures him, coldly, is what 
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they all say. Furthermore, Miss Baxter is married to 
Sig Rosenblatt, her director, and Sig is her fourth — 
“since she began to count.” Also all the hazards in the 
Baxter serials have been taken by her double — the ride 
across the canyon in a bucket, the automobile plunge 
off the bridge, the time she crept along the ledge of the 
tall building — all Montague and not Baxter. The news 
fair sickens Merton. He is so completely crushed he tries 
to get away without so much as a mouthful of food. But 
he doesn’t deceive his little friend. 


GirL — (with determination). Sit down. It was a 
grand performance, kid, but it didn’t fool mother for 
a minute. Have a sandwich. (This time Merton takes 
the sandwich; he eats it voraciously —in about three 
bites. No word is spoken — but when the sandwich is 
finished the girl simply hands him another.) Hey! 
Slow up for the curves. (Jt goes like the first — still 
without a word. He seems to expect a third.) You’ve 
got to start easy. Have some coffee. (He takes it. He 
calms down a little.) When did you eat last? 

MERTON — (in a whisper). I can’t remember. 

Girt — (Looking at his clothes). You haven’t been 
home? (She drinks coffee.) 

MERTON — (beginning to find himself). I—1I didn’t 
have any money — except what I got that day. 

Girt — With Crusoe? 

MERTON — (nods). It lasted till—a couple of days 
ago. 

Girt — (puzzled). But if you didn’t go home — 

Merton — I —I been right on the lot. 

Girt — For a week? 

MERTON — (another nod). I was afraid if I went 
off it I couldn’t get back on again. So I—I found a 
cabin they’d put up, and — there was a bed in it, and 
then when they tore that down, after the fight, why 
here was a picture when a girl was told to come home 
her mother was dying, and I waited, and pretty soon 
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they showed the mother and she was in a bed. That 
night after they’d all gone I —slept there. 

Girt — (shaking her head). Well, you're certainly 
made of the stuff that gets there— where'd you come 
from? 

Merton — Simsbury, Illinois. But I always wanted 
to be a picture actor. I used to go to see — (His voice 
changes.) — Beulah Baxter — whenever they showed one 
of her pictures — and Harold Parmelee, and all of them. 
And I read where they were trying to do something 
bigger and finer, and I thought if J came out here — 
well, it’s worth sacrificing to do something worth while 
—don’t you think? 

Girt — (with an excited nod). Go on. Don’t ask 
me anything. 


So he tells her of his correspondence course in the 
Stebbinsville, Kansas, school, and the diploma he was 
given; and of how he had saved up two hundred and 
seventy dollars and started in search of a career. As 
evidence that he was not all wrong in having con- 
fidence in himself he produces the art studies of himself 
and the horse and the dress suit. It is the pictures that 
excite her strangely. 


GirL — Wait a minute! Kid, this one is great — 
positively great! 

MERTON — (pleased). Do you think so? 

Girt — “Yours truly, Clifford Armytage,” but — 
(She looks from Merton to the photograph.) There’s 
—there’s something here and I can’t put my finger on 
it. It— it reminds me of somebody. (Merton pleased, 
waits for her to guess.) Somebody I’ve seen lately 
— somebody that — I’ve got it! Harold Parmelee! 

Merton —I hoped you’d notice it! That’s what I 
want to do if I can—like he does—really serious 
things that —that will help uplift the screen art —I 
mean big things in a really big way, and — 
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Girt — (looking at him as though transfixed). Kid! 

MERTON — Yes? 

Girt — Turn your face that way! (He does so.) 
Now toward me again! It’s positively great — even 
with the lace you can’t miss it! 

Merton — Huh! 

GirL — (intensely excited). Trouper! (She whisks 
out some bills, from around neck.) 1 want you to take 
this, go home and get all cleaned up and some food 
inside of you and come back and meet me here at 
nine o’clock in the morning. Got that straight? 

Merton — Oh, I couldn’t accept — 

Girt — That’s all right! I’m only lending it to you, 
and you’re going to pay me back. You're going to be 
a big success —I got something all planned out. God 
help me! 


A minute later she has sent Merton home with Jimmy, 
found Jeff Baird and outlined her big idea to him. 
There’s a million dollars in Merton Gill, if he is handled 
right. Let Jeff take him and play him in a Buckeye 
comedy as an imitation Harold Parmelee and he will 
kid the life out of Parmelee without ever knowing he’s 
funny. 


Batrp — (as it dawns on him). He looks wonderful, 
but can we put it over? 

Girt — Yes, but not if he knows it’s a comedy. He 
hates comedies. 

Barrp — It’s taking an awful chance. 

Girt — We can fix it easy. 

Barrp — But it’s a bear of an idea. You're sure 
he doesn’t know he’s funny? 

Girt — He doesn’t know anything’s funny. You’ve 
got to put him absolutely serious in one of those screams 
of yours, with Bert Chester’s cross-eyes and he’ll be 
immense! 
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Barirp — But suppose he finds out? 

Girt — That’s the only thing I’m afraid of. We've 
got to keep it from him for a while, that’s all. He’s 
got a trusting way of looking at you that’s sort of got 
me, and if he ever finds out I did it I couldn’t stand — 
it. He’s a nice kid, but he certainly looks like the 
second plume on a hearse. 

Bairp — (noticing Merton, who has returned with 
Jimmy). Psst! 

Girt — (in a quick, tense undertone). Do you think 
he heard? 

Barrp — I’m not sure. 

Merton —I think I forgot to thank you for that 
money — 

Girt — Oh, that’s all right. You remember Mr. 
Baird, don’t you — Jeff Baird? 

Bairp — How are you, kid? 

MERTON — Oh, yes. 

Bairp — Well, you’re going to work for me, now. 

Merton — What? 

Girt — Surest thing you know. 

Bairp — I’m going to give you a real chance and in 
real pictures. 

MERTON — (to girl). But he . . . only makes . 
comedies. 

Girt — Comedies? I should say not! Why he’s — 

Bairp — Well, I used to make comedies, but I’m 
through with them. From now on I’m going to make 
serious pictures. 

MERTON — Serious pictures? (To the girl.) Is 
he — honestly? 

Girt — Why — yes. 

Bairp — Of course I may make a comedy once in a 
while, but I’m anxious to enter a bigger field. 

Merton — Oh, I’m awfully glad. You're sure you 
mean . . . regular serious ones? 

Barrp -— Yes, indeed! 
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MERTON — Significant — I mean? 

Bairp — That’s the word, exactly. 

Merton — And — and you want me to—come with 
you? 

Barrp — You bet I do! You’ve had a wonderful 
recommendation. (He glances at the photos.) 

Merton — (to the girl). You did it all! You did 
it all! It’s everything I ever hoped for. It’s my great 
opportunity. I’ve always dreamed about it, and now 
you've made it possible. You’ve opened the door for 
me. 

Girt — (more than willing to be thanked). That’s 
all right. 

MERTON — (back to Baird). And—and Mr. Baird, 
too! You’re going to make serious pictures at last. 
I —I’m awfully glad to hear that. (He shakes Baird’s 
hand.) Ill give you of my best, my very best, and oh! 
I certainly congratulate you, I certainly congratulate 
you! 


The curtain falls. 


AGE AV 


A few weeks later Jeff Baird has succeeded in filming 
two Buckeye comedies with Merton featured as a bur- 
lesque Harold Parmelee without Merton’s suspecting the 
truth. 

The deception, however, is becoming less and less 
secure. The other comedians in the Baird troupe are 
having a hard time keeping their faces straight, and 
there is a certain amount of gossip trailing about the 
studio. Baird takes occasion to warn his players — 
especially Bert Chester, the cross-eyed man, that nothing 
must be permitted to reach young “Armytage,” by way 
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of smile, wink, gesture or spoken word, that will in 
any way give the trick away. 

Now the Montague girl is beginning to worry. This 
morning she has come with Merton to the Baird studio. 
There is one scene that has to be retaken in order to 
get Merton’s spurs in the closeup, and the girl is 
worried sick for fear he will discover what Baird is 
doing with him. 


Girt — I’m scared, Jeff. More than I was at first, 
even. 

Bairp — Why, it’s a cinch. 

Girt — Maybe it is. But I’m scared anyway. 

Barrp — What’s the matter with you? There’s no 
danger. He still thinks he’s playing in a serious Parme- 
lee drama and if you told him it was a Buckeye comedy 
he wouldn’t believe you. 

GirL — I just watched him out there, waiting. I never 
felt so guilty in my life. He was so trustful, Jeff. He 
really believes in his heart he’s doing a big, vital drama 
and — 

Bairp — He’s getting good money and you've saved 
his life. 

Girt — I’m wondering whether anybody could have 
forced him to take that money if he’d known what he 
was doing. When I think of him coming all the way 
out here to Hollywood, so innocent he doesn’t know 
a close-up from a censor; and of our making a Buckeye 
comedy out of him without him knowing it — 

Bairp — Say, youre not getting emotional, are you? 

Girt — What? 

Bairp —I say, you’re not falling for this kid? 

Girt —I don’t know. What do you think? 

Barrp —I don’t know — yet. 

Girt —If you find out I wish you’d tell me. I 
never felt this way before. You know, he came out 
here with a lot of ideals and he’s lost one or two of 
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eyes — 
¢ Barrp — Still, he’s got to find out some day — hasn’t 
e? 

Girt —I suppose so. 

Barrp — Well, then, let nature take its course. 

Girt —I wonder just what, that'll be, Jeff? Is it 
going to knock him out, or will he bounce? And I 
was also kind of wondering whether he’d ever speak to 
me again. 


Merton is made up for a cowboy part, with all the 
accoutrements — chapps, sombrero, spurs, guns, quirt, 
etc. He has acquired a certain trick poise in his weeks 
of rehearsing, and evidently takes his art even more 
seriously than before. 


Merton — Mr. Baird, there’s something I want to 
—talk to you about. 

Bairp — Sure. 

Merton —I—I don’t like to say anything about 
anybody that isn’t fair, Mr. Baird, but — 

Bairp —I want to hear any complaints, Merton. 

MERTON — Well, it’s — Mr. Bert Chester. 

Bairp — Yes? 

Merton — Yes. I think he’s taking his work pretty 
lightly, Mr. Baird. 

Bartrp — How do you mean, Merton? 

MERTON — Well, inasmuch as you let him keep on 
acting in spite of his cross-eyes—I mean because of 
his sick mother, and all that — I don’t think he ought to 
laugh when people are doing serious work. 

Barrp — Oh, you mean this morning? For a minute 
I thought he was laughing, too. Then I saw it was just 
an old lip trouble he’s had for years. It’s a sort of 
nervous tickling he gets. He apologized to me and asked 
me to apologize to you. I guess he was afraid you'd 
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laugh at him-—he is kind of ridiculous, with all his 
ailments. 

Merton —I wouldn’t have laughed. 

Barrp — No, I know you wouldn’t. But he’s just 
terribly sensitive. However, if you want me to — 

Merton — Oh, no. I wouldn’t hurt his feelings — 
for worlds. 

Barrp — Don’t let it worry you any more, then. 

Merton — But while we’re on the subject, Mr. 
Baird — 

Bairp — Yes? 

Merton —I think I ought to have a little better 
support,in my new picture. 

Barrp — Oh, better support, eh? 

Merton — Yes. And —ah—I think it’s time for 
me to do something different from Harold Parmelee. 

Bairp — Oh, sure, you're right. 

MERTON — Besides, I was watching one of Parmelee’s 
pictures the other day, and—TI don’t think he’s quite 
as good as he used to be, Mr. Baird. 

Batrp — That so? 

Merton — Yes. Of course it may just be that my 
viewpoint is changing, but I think he’s falling off a 
little. Mind you, I think he’s still good, but — 


Mr. Henshaw interrupts him. He has come to protest 
against Baird’s too frequent and lengthy use of the 
projection room. But Merton takes advantage of the 
visit to recall himself to the great director’s mind. It 
is just possible that Mr. Henshaw does not remember 
the occasion of their last meeting. Mr. Henshaw is 
quite sure he doesn’t. 

“That,” Merton assures him, “was one of my earlier 
struggles. You must have thought I was pretty green 
that day, when I didn’t know how to walk down to the 
camera or anything. I guess I was pretty green.” 

“Yes, yes —I remember. What are you doing now?” 
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Before Merton can answer Baird has succeeded in 
pantomiming Henshaw not to give the joke away, and 
another ticklish situation is saved. 

“Some day — some day you and I will have many a 
good laugh over those days, Mr. Henshaw,” prophesies 
Merton, putting his hand familiarly upon the Henshaw 
shoulder. “Awfully glad you dropped in. So long.” 

He goes on into the studio for the retake. Baird and 
Henshaw exchange significant glances as he disappears. 
The curtain falls. 


The second scene is the living room in Merton’s 
boarding house, a comfortable, old-fashioned home run 
by Mr. and Mrs. Patterson. 

It is the morning after the first showing of the 
picture in which Merton and his spurs are featured and 
he has not been home all night. The Pattersons are 
worried, though Mr. Patterson is sure the boy is doing 
nothing more serious than a little bustin’ out in cele- 
bration of his enormous hit. Mrs. Patterson is hopin’ 
he won’t go to dissipatin’ just because he is a success. 

There is a phone call from Miss Montague. She seems 
quite worried about Mr. Armytage, too. He must have 
been doing something unusual, Mrs. Patterson decides. 
However, if he was celebratin’ he certainly was entitled 
to it, seein’ the way the papers had praised him in their 
writeups. 

Merton finally appears, practically led by the pro- 
tecting hand of Jimmy, the office boy. He is crushed 
and weary, having walked the streets the most of the 
night trying to forget the awful shame of the picture. 

No one can cheer him. Jimmy has been telling him 
every five minutes for twelve hours that he had made 
the comedy hit of his life and that the people had 
fairly laughed their heads off at him. 


MERTON — You give them the best and finest that’s 
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in you, and they laugh! That’s a hit. Jeff Baird meant 
it to be funny! So did she! 

Jimmy — Well, it was funny. 

Merton — I'll never trust a woman again. 

Jimmy — Good morning. 

MERTON — (stares into space, sees paper. Reads). 
“The funniest newcomer in the realm of comedy.” 
(Tosses paper aside.) 

Mrs. Patterson — Well, good morning! 

MERTON — Good morning. 

Mrs. Patterson — I’m certainly awfully glad you got 
home. We were worried about you! 

Merton — I’m — all right. 

Mrs. Parrerson — Congratulations! 

Merton — What? 

Mrs. PattersoN— Congratulations on your big 
success! 

Merton — Oh! 

Mrs. Patterson — (laughing). My, my! I don’t 
think we ever laughed so much in our lives as we did 
last night. And I just want to tell you how proud we 
are of you. (Merton starts for the stairs.) Now, can 
I get you some breakfast? 

MeErTON — No, thanks, I’m not a bit hungry. 


A stranger calls. He is a Mr. Walberg and he comes 
from Bigart. He, too, wants to congratulate the new 
comedian and to tell him how good he is. 


WaLBercG—. . . I saw your picture last night, 
Mr. Armytage. Is it definitely certain you’re going to 
stick with Baird? 

Merton — No. 

WALBERG — That’s fine. You're new to pictures, I 
understand. 

MERTON — Yes. 

WALBERG — Well, don’t do like a lot of other comics 
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and try to do straight stuff. You know how far you’d 
get. 

Merton —I know how far I got. 

WaLserc — You stick to comedy, because you’ve got 
everything. Why, you’ve got the best low-comedy face 
I’ve seen in ages. It’s got genuine pathos, more pathos 
than Parmelee, the guy you were kidding. And you’ve 
got the gift of the world in knowing just how to kid 
bad acting. Frankly I don’t believe you could ever 
make the grade in a serious picture. I candidly don’t 
believe you could register if you imitated a good actor. 
But you’ve got pathos, pathos and acting—plus. I 
don’t have to tell you that. You and Baird found out 
your limits and have started you off on what God meant 
you for. 

Merton—(hardly able to stand it). Mr. Walberg, I— 

WaxBerc — Now, hold on! Now, there’s only one 
thing the matter with you. . . . Yow’re too good. 
Parmelee makes hokum and the public wants hokum. 
You make satire, which is over the heads of most of 
the public. Take a beautiful woman like Beulah Baxter. 
She can’t act. She probably wouldn’t know two and 
two made four if she didn’t get it by gossip. You're 
different — you’ve got intelligence. Now, how about 
doing some stuff for us? 

MERTON — You mean — you mean — comedies? 

WALBERG — Certainly. 

MERTON — (decided at last). I wouldn’t think of it. 

WaLBERG — You mean you wouldn’t come with Bigart 
at all— on any proposition? 

MeErtToN — That’s what I mean. 

WALBERG — Wouldn’t three hundred a week interest 
you? 

MERTON — (after gulping). No. 

Waxperc — Three fifty? 

Merton — No. 

Waperc — Four hundred! 
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Merton—No. (Walberg gets up, takes his hat, 
looks at Merton, then crosses to the street door.) 

Waperc — Well, you’re certainly a tough egg, but 
we'll have you with Bigart yet. Yes, sir, even if Mr. 
Strausheimer has to come here himself — Good day. 


Again Miss Montague telephones, but Merton will 
not talk to her. If she calls, he tells Mrs. Patterson, 
she is to be informed that he has another engagement. 

The next one is Mr. Gashwiler, from Simsbury. He 
is all excited over the success of his former employee. 
He and Mrs. Gashwiler just happened to be tourin’ the 
Golden West and by a miracle dropped in on the new 
picture. 

“Well, I guess I laughed about as much as anyone,” 
Mr. Gashwiler reports. “Merton, I never knowed what 
I was talkin’ about when I said you hadn’t ought ever 
try to get into the movies. Why, you’re funnier than 
anybody I ever seen. Wait’ll we get back to Simsbury. 
That place is going to have a plate. Yessir. A plate. 
‘Here worked Merton Gill.’ If I have any influence 
that town’s goin’ to honor her illustrious son the way 
he ought to be honored. I’m goin’ to have a brass 
plate made for the front of the store.” 

There’s talk, says Mr. Gashwiler, that Tessie Kearns 
is thinking of coming to California. But Merton, be- 
ginning to rise above his depression, advises against it. 

“No,” says he, seriously. “It’s a pretty stiff game, 
the movies. You've got to have a certain amount of 
what they call hokum to get your scenarios over. Tessie’s 
an awfully nice girl and all that, but I don’t think 
she could get away with it. It might break her heart.” 

It is while Mr. Gashwiler is still there that the Mon- 
tague girl arrives, and Merton has no time to get away. 
When they are alone they face each other wonderingly 
for a second. Then Merton, assuming a cheering, even 
bantering, attitude, “embarks on a fine piece of acting.” 
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Merton — Well? 

Girt — Well? You’ve seen the picture. Shoot! 

MERTON — (smiling). All right. ve certainly 
kidded the life out of all of you. 

Girt — What! 

MeErToN — I’ve certainly kidded the whole crowd of 
you. You thought all along that I thought it was a 
serious picture, faa you? You and Baird one 
you had me kidded all along, didn’t you? Ho, ho! A 
serious picture with a cross-eyed man doing comedy 
stuff all around me every minute. I thought it was 
serious, did I? Yes, I did! Like fun! 

GirL — (sits). Just say some of that again! 

Merton — Didn’t you people know that I knew what 
I could do and what I couldn’t do? Didn’t you s’pose 
I knew as well as anybody that I’ve got a low-comedy 
face and that I couldn’t make the grade in a serious 
picture? Of course, I’ve got real pathos, but anyone 
can see I couldn’t imitate a good actor. I can imitate 
a bad actor fine, but not a good one. Didn’t you and 
Baird ever s’pose I found out my limits and decided 
to be what God intended me to be? Satire — (rising) 
—that’s what I’m doing —and it’s over the heads of 
most of the public. Why, they tell me that I was funnier 
than that cross-eyed man ever was in his life! And 
what happens this morning? 

Girt — What happens? 

Merton — Nothing, except that people are coming 
around to sign me up for four hundred dollars a 
week. Why, this Bamberger from the Bigart Company 
comes in before I’m really up this morning asking me 
if I won’t go with his company, and. . . why... 
(He breaks off as he notices her steady gaze.) 

Girt — So you know everything, do you? You know 
you look just too much like Parmelee so that you’re 
funny? (Merton is hit.) I mean you, that you look 
the way Parmelee would if he had brains? 
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Merton — Certainly. Parmelee. Why, Parmelee’s 
got nothing but hokum in his pictures. 


But he can’t play-act any longer. He breaks down 
now, and goes quickly to her. Now he has sunk down 
on the floor beside her and buried his face in her lap, 
sobbing. She comforts him with the same maternal 
solicitude she showed when he discovered the duplicity 
of Beulah Baxter. 


Girt —. . . There, don’t you worry. Mother’s got 
you and she’s going to never let you go. 

MERTON — (sobbing). It’s like that night on the 
lot when I found out about you and Beulah Baxter and 
you were so — 

Girt — There, there. Don’t you worry. Did he have 
his poor old mother going for a minute? Yes, he did. 
He had her going for a minute all right. But he didn’t 
fool her very long, not very long, because he can’t ever 
fool her very long. And he can bet a lot of money on 
that. 

Merton —I didn’t see at first how I ever could live 
down what I saw last night. I guess I didn’t understand 
some way. 

GirL — Don’t worry, honey. Mother knows what’s 
what, and she'll tell you all about it in good time. 

Merton — You think I ought to — keep on — making 
comedies ? 

GirL— You will as long as I last. (There is a 
whistle, three sharp blasts, outside.) That’s a friend 
of ours. He said he wanted to see you, if you were 
feeling . . . well. 

MERTON — (gaily). There’s nothing the matter with 
me. 


The caller is Jeff Baird. He, too, is a little anxious 
at first. But Merton’s manner soon reassures him and 
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he is happy. The picture is a knockout, and as for 
these Bigart people, or any others, offering big salaries 
for Merton — no chance. 

“Oh, I turned them down,” announces Merton. “I 
know my place is with you, Mr. Baird. And I want to 
put everything I can into comedies. I want to give the 
best that’s in me, because I realize that that’s where you 
and God intended me to be.” 

“That’s the talk,” and Baird jauntily throws an arm 
about his young star’s shoulders. “In three years we'll 
be giving you a salary that’ll knock the eye off the ones 
Parmelee and those other swifts get.” 

“Still,” Merton admits, “the public wants that hokum. 
Why, you take Beulah Baxter, for instance. She’s 
nothing more or less than a high grade moron. Why, 
she wouldn’t know two and two was four if she didn’t 
hear people talking.” 

There is still another visitor that morning. A 
stranger to Merton, but known to Miss Montague, a man 
who has been wandering mysteriously about the studios 
of Hollywood for several days. Now he comes to call 
upon the new comedy star. 


Girt — Kid, meet Mr. John Wheaton, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, now head of the Motion Picture 
Industry. 

MERTON — How do you do? Won't you sit down? 

Wueaton — No, thanks, I’ve only got a minute. 

Merton —I’m glad to know you. I’ve seen you 
around, 

WueEaton — And I’m proud to know you. It’s men 
like you that the motion pictures need, Mr. Armytage. 

Merton — Oh, it’s awfully good of you to say so. 

WHEATON — Yes, indeed. You're going to help us 
a lot. This is not a one man fight, Mr. Armytage — I 
must have the help of all of you if the motion pictures 
are to be put upon a higher plane. 
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MERTON — Yes, sir. That’s — that’s what I want to 
do if I can. I mean, put them up higher, where — 

Wueaton — My idea, exactly. We must strive ever 
upward, or there is no progress. 

MERTON — Yes, sir. 

WHEATON — Some time I’d like to get together with 
you, for a serious talk. 

Merton — I'll be delighted. 

Wueaton —I’d like to hear your ideas. And now 
I’m sure you'll pardon me—I’m addressing some 
exhibitors. 

MERTON — Yes, sir. 

WHEATON — Good day. 


Now they are alone, and growing conscious of the 
fact that neither has had any breakfast. It is just before 
Mrs. Patterson goes to prepare the meal that the tele- 
phone rings rather persistently. Mrs. Patterson answers 
The call is for Mr. Armytage and is from the Silver 
Screenings Magazine. Merton, with the becoming 
dignity of a celebrity newborn, walks to the phone, 
and as he rests his elbow gracefully on the table, the 
Montague girl leans protectingly over him, in a way 
directing the interview. 


Merton — Hello. Yes. This is Mr. Armytage. 

Girt — By the way, your name’s going to be Merton 
Gill from now on. 

MERTON — Is it? Hello, yes. This is Mr. Armytage. 
That isn’t my regular name though, you know. . . 
Whate “Gills sige eg ee ES . yes. 
NMeYON. <)> Sheet eerie ht wee don’t know why 
your readers should be interested in me, however. 
Oh, just hard work, I guess. Ive struggled and 
sacrificed to give the public something — what? No, 
I’m not yet, but ’m going to be. (Looks to the 
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I should say so. More like a pal. And I might also 
add she’s my severest critic. 


THE END 


“THE OLD SOAK” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Don Marguis 


AS typically American in form and content as any 
play the season of 1922-23 produced was “The Old 
Soak,” offered by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth 
Theatre, August 22, 1922. Here is another comedy drama 
that, trivial in itself, conventional to the point of inviting 
the sneer of the so-called intellectuals of the theatre 
group, still offers the multitude such satisfying entertain- 
ment that it not only attained great popularity, but held it 
through the season. 

Usually these American comedy dramas (vide 
“Lightnin’” and “Peg O’ My Heart”) are humorous 
monologues strung on a thin thread of plot. But, thin 
as it is, this plot invariably is concerned with the recog- 
nizable problems of native domestic life. The centralized 
character, too, is always a human of humans, possessed 
of a native wit that permits him or her to score off all 
the smart puppets set up in opposition. 

Clem Hawley, the amiable “Soak” of Mr. Marquis’ 
play, has not quite so definite a sentimental appeal as 
had Bill Jones or Peg, but he commands much of their 
lovableness of character, and a timely philosophy respect- 
ing the drink habit that endears him, particularly in these 
days of trial, to all those with “a feelin’ for liquor.” 

Mr. Marquis first introduced “The Old Soak” in a 
column of comment and humor he wrote for the Evening 
Sun of New York, and later transferred to the New York 
Tribune. He is representative of all the genial alcoholics, 
all the winning failures, all the domestic derelicts with 
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weak characters but good hearts, who have both blessed 
and infested the world from the days of Bacchus to those 
of Volstead. 

As we meet him in the play he is living with his wife, 
Matilda, the typical patient martyr of the drinking man’s 
household; Clemmie, his son, and Lucy, his daughter, in 
the Baycliff, L. I., cottage that has been their home for 
many years. The children are in their early twenties, and 
both work in New York. 

The home is like those that are handed down from 
one New England generation to another, losing something 
of both character and freshness with each transfer. There 
are “God Bless Our Home” mottoes on the wall, with 
a few “sugary Gainsboroughs and Romneys” to fill in. 
A cheap piano, a fireplace with an old-fashioned brass 
fender surrounding it and an old-fashioned clock ticking 
contentedly on the mantel. Both a family photograph 
album and a huge family Bible decorate the center table. 

Matilda and Cousin Webster are at checkers, Cousin 
Webster being the village banker and leading upright 
citizen of Baycliff. Lucy, expecting her young man, 
Tom Ogden, who sells bonds in town, is trying to tidy 
up the room a bit. 

The conversation, as frequently happens when Cousin 
Webster is seeking to refresh his knowledge of how low 
the Hawley family fortunes are sinking through the 
general worthlessness of Clem, reveals the exact state of 
affairs Cousin Webster expected to discover. 

Lucy’s young man hesitates to ask her to marry him, 
naturally, as Matilda explains, because of the “Old Soak” 
—that’s what the village is callin’ Clem. And Clem 
doesn’t seem to care. He wasn’t so bad before pro- 
hibition, but now he’s been so busy huntin’ liquor he 
can’t seem to find any time to work. He hasn’t done a 
thing since he sold his garage business, six months back, 
but hang around Jake Smith’s hotel a’drinkin’ and 
a’gamblin’. 


a 
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Now he is about out of funds again and lately he has 
been tryin’ and tryin’ to borrow Matilda’s Midland 
Express Company stock, left her by her father and which 
she has clung to tenaciously in the expectation that some 
day it will make them comfortable, if not rich. 

Cousin Webster is pleasantly sympathetic. He might, 
if he were asked, take Matilda’s stock off her hands — 
as an accommodation. It would be better for him to have 
it than to let Clem coax it away from her. But she thinks 
she will hold onto it for a while. It is only a hundred 
shares, but her father had faith in it, and so has Lucy’s 
Tom, who knows something about bonds. 

And then Clem comes in, a generally mussed up, 
flannel-shirt specimen of humanity with a winning smile. 
His approach, as usual, is heralded by his singing the 
few bars of “Rock of Ages” which persistently stick in 
his memory. He never gets far with it, but he is always 
starting out bravely enough to sing the entire hymn. 
Which, considering everything, irritates Matilda exces- 
sively. She mentions it now, as soon as the greetings 
are over. 


Matitpa —I’d think you’d be ashamed to sing that 
song! 

Op Soax — Why so, ma? I never had nothin’ against 
the old-time religion. Three things I always held by — 
the old-time religion and calomel and straight whiskey. 
They got more kick in ’em than any of these here new- 
fangled notions. Don’t you think so, Webster? 

Cousin WEBSTER — (primly). Tm no authority on 
drinking, Clem. I have always heeded the injunction to 
beware of the wine cup. 

Oxtp Soak — Well, so have I,—I always bewared of 
wine and beer and them soft drinks. I always stuck to 
hard liquor. 

Matitpa — Yes, Clem, you’ve stuck to hard liquor 
more than you have to hard labor. 
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Oxrp Soak — Hard labor! A man can’t set down to 
rest in under his own vines and fig trees without some 
one brings up the subject of labor. Tom, do you mind 
if I ask you a question? 

Tom — Not if you don’t mind me not answering it. 

Op Soak — Tom, I'll leave it to you — is this world 
a jail, or ain’t it? 

Tom — There’s a catch in the question somewhere, I 
refuse to answer it. 

Op Soak — You’d think this world was a jail that the 
human race was sentenced to, the store some folks set 
by hard labor. Always and forever the same question: 
Why don’t you labor? Why don’t you work? 

Matitpa — Well, Clem, why don’t you? 

Otp Soak — Ain’t I always been a good pervider to 
you, Matilda? Ain’t I pervided you with a couple 
children to work for you? Besides, the good book says — 

Matitpa — You! Talking of the good book! 

O_p Soak — Why not, Matilda? I know it from 
cover to cover, Matilda, and it was wrote for sinners, 
wasn’t it? Well, I’m a sinner, ain’t I? 

Matitpa — You are! 

Otp Soak — You bet your life I be! I’m a regular 
mammal of iniquity, to hear your prohibition friends 
tell it, I am! 

Tom — But what does the good book say? 

Oxtp Soak — The good book, Tom, says for the weary 
husbandman to toil not neither for to spin, for all such 
is vanity, vanity, vanity and vexation of the spirit. 


Tom and Lucy are off to look at the new moon and, it 
may be, see a movie. Clem is in for a lecture. He is, 
Matilda intimates, a lazy good-for-nothing. But Clem 
is inclined to argue the point. No one knows how much 
time he gives up to thinking. Hours at a time he just 
sits and thinks and thinks about his inventions — inven- 
tions that some day are going to make them so rich 
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he'll be carrying hatfuls of hundred dollar bills around 
with him. Even now he is working on a “DEE-vice” 
that is likely to revolutionize transportation —a DEE- 
vice that can not only be used on airyoplanes, but on 
automobiles or “onto purty nigh everything that’s got 
wheels onto it or machinery into it.” 

Cousin Webster does not think much of any “DEE-vice” 
that Clem might invent. As a matter of fact Cousin 
Webster does not think much of anything or anybody 
around the Hawley place, unless it is Clemmie. Clemmie, 
he admits, is a smart boy to have done so well with the 
insurance company for which he is working. 

Now Cousin Webster is leaving, refusing Clem’s cordial 
invitation to have a little drink before he goes. “My 
interests don’t run that way, Clem,” he says. “No,” 
answers Clem, kindly but pointedly, “they run to prayin’ 
on Sunday and foreclosin’ mortgages on Monday, don’t 
they Web?” 

Left to drink by himself Clem extracts a bottle of liquor 
from the fireplace and pours himself a liberal portion. 
Standing with his foot on the fender rail he raises his 
glass to his own reflection in the mirror. Memory carries 
him back to the old days when the “poor man’s club” at 
the corner was his favorite hangout. 


Oxtp Soax — How about you, Old Timer, have one? 
(Answers himself as if another person were speaking.) 
Well, Old Scout, as long as it’s you, I don’t care if I do! 
(Takes bottle from fireplace.) Never knowed me to 
refuse one yet, did you, Old Timer? (His foot on brass 
fender as if it were rail of bar; drinks.) How! 
(Throughout this episode Clem addresses persons who 
are not there, drinking with one after another, and answer- 
ing in character of old time barroom habitués, the mantel 
having become a buffet bar.) Fellers, we’ll have one 
in honor of my invention. Got the best little patent you 
ever seen! It’s to be used onto these here submarines. 
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Well, sir, I hope that invention of yourn makes a million 
dollars! . . . Thank you sir, thankee, sir! Hope you 
get an invention of your own that makes you a million 
dollars! (Bowing right and left, touching glasses; turns 
as tf to bartender.) Al, ask that little red-headed feller 
down there by the end of the bar if he won’t join us. 
. . . Come on, stranger! You mustn’t be down on your 
luck! . . . I misremember your name, but I seen your 
face here before. . . . Never say die, stranger! S’long as 
there’s a bunch of good scouts, it’s a good time! (Fills 
glass; hobnobs with different persons; sings a line of 
“It’s always fair weather when good fellows get together.” 
Drinks.) Hey? What? One on the house? Well, 
Al, I really hadn’t orter have another one . . . but 
seein’ it’s you, Al! Jest one more. . . Al! This is my 
last one! Got to be goin’ home. . . . Wife’s got dinner 
on the table an’ everything . . . you know how women is! 


Clemmie interrupts his father’s visit with the reflec- 
tions of the mirror. Clemmie is not pleased, but he is 
used to seeing his father drink and just at the moment he 
is considerably worried over his own problems. Clemmie 
needs money — needs it badly and right away. Clem 
Senior would like to give it to him, but unfortunately 
his own affairs are not in a very good way. When he 
gets his invention workin,’ of course it will be different. 
But it is Clemmie’s idea that nothing will be different 
so long as the liquor holds out. 


Oxtp Soak — Liquor, Clemmie, can always be got by 
them that have a feelin’ for liquor. It ain’t so much 
a question of cash as a question of the kind o’ person you 
be. There’s Cousin Webster. His mind’s set on money, 
and money tags after him and crawls into his lap like 
a pet kitten. And here’s your dad. Your dad just 
nacherally finds liquor flowin’ his way. What you want 
with extry money, Clemmie? 
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Clemmie is not prepared to say, but, being pressed, 
he admits it is a business opportunity that has come his 
way. It isn’t, as his father suspects, anything to do with 
“buyin’ chocolate drops and perfumery for some of them 
strange women the good book speaks about.” 

Mrs. Hawley interrupts them. She is, as usual, quick 
to take Clemmie’s part. She has always spoiled him, his 
father insists. 


Otp Soak — You’ve petted him, Matilda, till he’s got 
no moral staminy or will power left. 

Matitpa — And you have! 

OxLp Soak — (trying to honey up to her as he begins 
speech). Of course I have, Matilda! (She turns away.) 
What do you think kept me drinkin’ if ’twasn’t my will 
power? I been nagged and prayed against for thirty 
years to make me quit, and there was times I really 
wanted to quit but my will power always held me to it. 
(Going towards door.) You honey up to her, now e-wee 
lamb, and mebby you can coax some money out of her 
for that business opportunity of yourn — I’m gonna look 
up some business friends myself. 


Clemmie’s mother is anxious about his needing money, 
and she hasn’t any to give him. It hurts her to have him 
cross about it. She trusts him, of course, but it would 
break her heart if he ever were to get like his father. 
Some way she feels that she has failed father. She has 
not been strong enough to keep him away from evil 
associates and he is easily led. That is why she wants 
her son to be sure he chooses his friends carefully. 
xately he has not been keeping very good hours, and 
she doesn’t know the people he spends his time with or 
where he goes. It is Clemmie’s idea that to get along 
in business a fellow has to cultivate business associates. 
That’s what he is doing. And he needs money to take 
advantage of his opportunities. As a matter of fact 
he needs money now because he is planning to get 
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married. He has met a “peach of a girl” named Ina 
Heath. Ina is— well, she is a kind of an artist, and 
a mighty clever one. His mother will think so, too, 
when he brings her out, some day. Mrs. Hawley is a 
bit doubtful about Ina, never having seen her. She 
fears the girl may think Clemmie’s folks are terribly 
old-fashioned. Clemmie tries to reassure her. Naturally 
he would like to get rid of a few of the wall mottoes — 
and kinda keep his father out of the way when she does 
come. But— he’s sure his mother will like her. 


Matitpa — . . . If you love her and she loves you, 
that is all I ask. Your wife will be as dear to me as if 
she were my own daughter— When do you plan to 
marry, Clemmie? 

CLEMMir — As soon as we can, mother. A little money 
right now would mean so much to me! (Coaxing her, 
petting.) There’s that express stock, mother. 

Matitpa — (it hurts her to refuse; but she is gently 
firm). Father told me to hold on to that. And so does 
Tom. 

CLEMMIE — (petting her). I'll pay the money back in 
a month or two. Mother, I’ve sort of counted on that 
stock! 

Matitpa — You'll have to let this chance go, Clemmie, 
and save your salary for the next one. 

CLEMMIE — You won’t do it, mother? 

Matitpa —I can’t, Clemmie — We'll be needing it 
for a payment on the house. Don’t worry dear, there'll 
be another chance. 

CLEMMIE — I suppose so. 

MatiLtpa — Are you going to stay home this evening? 

CLEMMIE — I suppose so. 

MatiLtpa — That’s good, it’s been a long time since 
we've had one of our old-time evenings together at home. 


Cousin Webster has come back to have another talk 
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with Matilda about buying her Midland Express stock. 
He finds Clemmie all wrought up over his failure to raise 
any money. In desperation Clemmie turns to Cousin 
Webster and asks him for a loan. The banker is inter- 
ested, but wary. He would like to know more about the 
trouble Clemmie is in. Has he tried to get an advance 
at the office? Funny, his firm won’t help him when the 
chances of profit are so sure. 


Cousin WEBSTER —. . . See here, Clemmie, you’ve 
held part of the story from me. (Clemmie turns from 
him with a gesture of despair.) Clemmie, I hope you’re 
not short in your accounts! 

CLEMMIE — (explosively). Yes! (Then dejectedly.) 
Now, damn it, you know! 

Cousin WEBSTER— I’m mighty sorry to hear this, 
Clemmie, mighty sorry. 

CLEMMIE — (taking hold of his coat). Listen! Tm 
. . . Pmin a hell of a fix! If somebody doesn’t come 
across with the cash in six or eight days it . . . it means 
jail! 

Cousin WesstTER — Jail? That’s terrible, Clemmie! 
Terrible! Why do you say six or eight days? 

CLEMMIE — The auditor’s due in a week or so. 

Cousin WreBsTER — How much are you short? 

CLEMMIE — Two thousand dollars. But with twelve 
or fourteen hundred I can play my tip . . . and square 
the shortage . . . and repay the loan. 

Cousin WEBSTER — You’ve got it all figured out like 
a Napoleon of finance! 

CLEMMIE — (appealingly). You won’t throw me 
down, Cousin Webster! 

Cousin WeEsstER—Clemmie I’ve always been a 
believer of the golden rule in business. I do by others 
as they do by me, and they always ask me: “Have you 
got any collateral?” Have you, Clemmie? 

CLEMMIE — No. 
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Cousin WEBSTER — And no way of getting your hands 
on any? 

CLemMiE — No. 

Cousin WEBSTER —I think we ought to take your 
mother into our confidence. 

CLemMiE — No! no! 

Cousin WEBSTER — There’s that Midland Express stock 
of hers . . . it'd just about fix you up, Clemmie. 

CLEMMIE — I told you I’d been to her! She won’t let 
me have it. 

Cousin WessTER — But, if she knew the trouble you 


were in. . . jail, and everything! 
CLEMMIE — That’s what she must never know! She 
must never know that I. . . was short in my accounts. 


Cousin WEBSTER — Well, if you won’t tell her, you 
won't. But if you could get her to change her mind and 
lend you that stock, I’d give you thirteen hundred dollars 
for it. 

CLEMMIE — (dejectedly). She'll not change her 
mind. 

Cousin WEBSTER — She might. She might. You might 
find it in your hands yet. . . . You’ve got your mother’s 
power of attorney, haven’t you? 

CLEmMMIE — Yes. I attend to all her business for her 
— payments on the house and everything. Why do you 
ask? 

Cousin WessTER — If she were to change her mind 
I could buy the stock from you, without bothering her 
with any of the details. You keep coaxing her, Clemmie, 
keep coaxing her, and you'll get hold of that stock yet 
—Clemmie, are you pretty sure of this market tip of 
yours? 

CLEMMIE — Yes. It’s straight, from the inside. 

Cousin WEBSTER — All market tips are chances. But 
in a case like yours, I suppose a man has got to take 
chances. 

CLEMMIE — This tip is no chance; it’s a sure thing; 
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it’s as good as cash in the bank — if I had the money to- 
play it! 

Cousin WepstER — If you did find the stock in your 
hands you could use it and have it right back in the clock 
there almost before Matilda realized she’d lent it to you, 
couldn’t you? You’re a young fellow with a lot of 
brains, Clemmie, and I’m not afraid you won’t pull your- 
self out of this hole . . . a man will do a lot of hard 
thinking when he sees jail staring him in the face. You 
think up a way to get that stock from her, Clemmie, and 
you're all right. (Goes over to clock.) The way you 
folks keep all your papers in this clock case is scandal- 
ous. You ought to bring ’em over to the bank. (With 
stock in hand.) I don’t see why she wouldn’t lend you 
this. (Webster looks at him keenly and then puts stock 
back in clock case.) I did want to see your mother 
again, but maybe she’s gone to bed. I can see her 
tomorrow. (Hand on Clemmie’s shoulder.) Well, 
Clemmie, I hope everything turns out all right . . 
and I’m sure it will. And when you do borrow that 
stock of hers, bring it to me. Ill pay you fourteen 
hundred dollars for it. Good night. 

CLEMMIE —Good night. 


Left by himself Clemmie is drawn irresistibly toward 
the clock. The logic of Cousin Webster’s suggestions 
appeals to him, but he tries to overcome the temptation 
to take the stock. Suddenly he makes up his mind, opens 
the clock and reaches for the stock, just as Nellie, the 
hired girl, comes in. Nellie is a cheerful soul, but she 
resents what she accepts as Clemmie’s personal allusions 
when he addresses her as “Little Rosebud.” Nellie is 
conscious of a slightly red nose that suspicious people 
might attribute to drinking. She is ready to quit her 
place by the time Clemmie is through making sport 
of her. She’s only stayed anyway on Mr. Hawley’s 
account. He’s the only person in the house with any 
kindness in his heart. 
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With Nellie returned to the kitchen Clemmie struggles 
briefly with his determination to “borrow” Mrs. Hawley’s 
stock, then suddenly reaches for it, puts it in his pocket 
and hurries out of the room, as his father comes in. 

A moment later Nellie returns. She sticks her head in 
the door, and finding Hawley alone calls softly to him. 
She has come to announce a friend. “Al” has called. 
And Al has brought with him some new hootch he has 
just made. On Clem’s invitation he brings it in. None 
of them, however, is anxious to take the first drink of it. 
It may be all right, but there are some chances self- 
respectin’ folks can’t take. 

“I don’t want to hurt your feelin’s, Al,” Clem explains. 
“But I’m scared of this homemade stuff. It may be all 
right to take the grease spots out o’ rugs with, but it 
ain’t for the human digestive ornaments to fight against. 
. - . No, Al (as Al offers to take the first drink), you’ve 
been my favorite bartender for twenty years. It’s got to 
be tried on some dumb beast first, like these doctors 
does with guinea pigs.” 

At Nellie’s suggestion they agree to give Peter the first 
drink, Peter being Nellie’s pet parrot in the kitchen, 
and Nellie goes to treat Peter. There is a drink to 
be had, however. Clem produces his bottle from the 
fireplace, and the two old cronies are soon visiting 
contentedly. Clem seats himself contentedly at the table 
and Al, once more the friendly bartender, waits on him. 


Aut — What will you have? 

Oxtp Soak — What would you advise, Al? 

Aut — How about a milk punch, sir? 

OxLp Soak — Too much like vittles, Al. There’s times 
when I can’t bear the thought of vittles. 

Aut — Yes, sir, I can understand how you feel about 
vittles. How about atoddy? A toddy brings the stomach 
back to life right gradual, sir, without a shock. 

Op Soak — There’s water in a toddy, Al. 
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At — Yes, sir, you don’t want to be catching cold in 
your stomach this fall weather. How about a little 
straight whiskey? 

Oxtp Soak — Make it Bourbon, Al. 

Au — (pouring). No sooner said than done. 

Parrot’s VoicE— (off stage). It’s always fair 
weather! It’s always fair weather! 

Otp Soak — That’s Peter, he’s had his drink. 

Au — He seems to like it, too. (Both drink.) 

Oxtp Soak — It ain’t fitten for humans, tho, only for 
beasts, and insects, Al. Here’s looking at you. I kind 
o’ miss the old time barroom, with all them pictures on 
the walls and brass cuspidors to cuspidate in and fixin’s, 
like Solomon in all his glory. (Fill glasses again.) 

Aut — What I miss is the genteel company. It was an 
education to a bartender just listenin’ to some of the 
discussions — 

Op Soak — Remember the songs the boys used to sing 
when they got a little jingled? (Singing together.) ... 
“Darling I am growing old, silver threads among the 
golds. =i 

Au — And them songs about home and mother! 

OxLp Soak — Them songs used to make a better man 
of me, Al. 

Au — There ain’t any classy society anywhere, any 
more. 

Op Soax — If I was a moneyed man, Al, I’d hire you 
to come wherever I went and fix drinks for me. 

Au — (drinking). Here’s hoping you strike it rich. 

Otp Soak — Mebby I will, too. That invention of 
mine is comin’ along. 

Aut — What is it, Clem? 

OLp Soak — It’s a DEE-vice, Al. To put onto these 
here elevators in city skyscrapers. 

Parrot’s VoiceE— (off stage). It’s always fair 
weather! 

Otp Soak — Peter certainly likes that hootch . . 
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but I can’t understand an old time bartender like you 
makin’ it. 

Aut —I always got hopes the next batch will turn 
out right. (Pours a drink.) 

Ovp Soak — (refilling his glass). Hope’s a fine thing. 
But it don’t gurgle none when you pour it out of a bottle. 
What this country needs is a little more charity — Here’s 
looking at you. (Nellie comes in, swinging cage with 
parrot in it.) °S matter? 

Hirep Girt — Oh, Mr. Hawley, I’ve thought for ten 
years that Peter here was a gentleman parrot. 

Oxtp Soak — Ain’t he? What’s he done? 

Hirep Girt —I gave him two drinks of that hootch 
and he — Mr. Hawley — he laid a egg! 


The party is well organized and a pleasant time is 
being had when Matilda breaks in upon them. Gradually 
the strains of their close harmony, devoted to “Sailing, 
sailing, over the bounding main,” die away. Nellie 
sneaks back to the kitchen with as much dignity as the 
circumstances permit and Al quickly follows, leaving 
Clem to face the music. 

Matilda is pretty mad, as any woman might be to find 
her house “turned into a barroom.” And she will not 
listen to Clem’s pleas that she be a little more gentle 
with him. Nor to his garrulous promises that he is 
yet going to cover her with silks and diamonds — as soon 
as he gets his ideas working properly. “Thirty years 
of it!”’ she mutters wearily, as he quietly takes his bottle 
and escapes. . . 

Tom and Lucy. are back from their walk. And they 
have news for Matilda. They have decided to get 
married. Matilda receives the announcement with 
mingled feelings. She likes Tom — but married life, as 
she knows it, is not a risk she can joyfully recommend 
to her daughter. They are at pains to promise her that 
their life will be different — and that she shall share 
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their happiness with them, and soon she is happy again, 
and glad for them. 

Now she can give Lucy the present she has been saving 
for her—her grandmother’s pearl brooch—the one ; 
she was married in. Lucy shall be married in it, too. 
She goes to the clock to get it. 

The door opens and Clem Hawley, “pretty well 
intoxicated,” lurches into the room. Tom and Lucy draw 
back from him, but Matilda, intent upon her search, does 
not see him. Clem stumbles into the room, looking for 
his hat, which is on the piano. Suddenly Mrs. Hawley 
realizes that the stock is gone, and as she turns, the 
suspicion that Clem has taken it assails her. Knowing 
he is in bad, Clem recovers his hat and staggers toward 
the door, humming his few bars of “Rock of Ages” to 
cover his retreat. Mrs. Hawley sinks wearily into a chair 
aa bows her head in her hands. Tom and Lucy turn 
to her. 


Lucy — There, there, mother! 

Tom — Come, Mrs. Hawley! It’s not so bad as all 
that! (They both think she is weeping merely because 
of the Old Soak’s condition.) 

MatiLpa — It’s worse than you know! 

Lucy — Why mother, what is it? What else has hap- 
pened? Tell me, mother? 

MatILpa — (head on table). Oh, I can’t tell you! I 
can’t tell you! 


The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


The scene is still the living room of the Hawley 
cottage. The time a few days later. Clem Hawley, sitting 
dejectedly in front of the fireplace, is trying to find solace 
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in a smoke. But the cigar he lights he finds bitter to his 
taste. From the cache behind the fireplace he takes out 
his bottle. It is empty. With a sigh he replaces it. He 
sits down again and lights his pipe. Even that does not 
satisfy him. He is an unhappy man. 

Nellie passes through the room with a shopping basket 
on her arm. From it she takes several packages and puts 
them on the table. Clem stops her and takes an apple 
from the basket, but one bite of it convinces him that 
that is not what he wants. With Nellie gone to the 
kitchen he rummages among the packages and finds a 
bottle. Surreptitiously and with a gleam of hope he pulls 
the cork and pours a little liquid into his hand. But 
one smell is enough. It is Matilda’s hair tonic. 

When Nellie comes again, in answer to Mrs. Hawley’s 
call, Clem whispers to her. Where is “the bottle of 
unrighteousness Al left the other night?” “Peter drunk 
it,” confesses Nellie... . 

There is coldness in Mrs. Hawley’s attitude. When 
Lucy comes from the city Clem speaks to her about it. 
Why does Matilda treat him “more so” than usual? 
Lucy tries to dissemble, but in the end she is obliged to 
confirm Clem’s suspicions. It is the disappearance of the 
bonds that is worrying Mrs. Hawley. Clem’s feelings 
are outraged. How could Matilda think that of him? 
Perhaps Lucy, too, thinks he took them. Lucy does not 
think he could have done it— unless. Clem knows. 
Unless — he had been drinking. But even that explana- 
tion hurts him. When Mrs. Hawley comes back into the 
room he speaks to her about it. 


Oxtp Soak — (soberly). Ma, you’re thinkin’ things of 
me you hadn’t orter think. 

MatTitpa — Clem, these last few years I don’t know 
what to think of you. 

Otp Soak — You don’t trust me any more, Matilda. 

Matitpa — You haven’t Jet me trust you, Clem. 
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Lucy — Oh, dad! Mother — (Intent on each other, 
they disregard her.) 

O_p Soak — Where money was concerned, I always 
been all right. 

Matitpa — Where money was concerned, you’ve been 
— careless. 

Op Soak — I been a good spender, when I had it. 

Matitpa -— And sometimes when I had it! 

Op Soak — Matilda, you don’t believe it! 

Matitpa — Clem, I don’t want to believe it. 

Oxtp Soax — Matilda, don’t you believe nothin’ that 
hurts you that much to.believe! (Pets her; she frees 
herself.) 

Matitpa — No! Don’t try to wheedle me. If you try 
that [’ll know it’s true. That’s always been your way! 
To honey up to me and make me believe black’s white. 
And I’ve always let you because — 

Op Soak — Because you kind o’ liked it, Matilda? 

Martitpa — I never liked — staying mad at you. (He 
makes for her but she stops him.) No! Not this time! 
You’ve hurt me too much this time. 

Op Soax — Then you do think — you really think — 

Lucy — (interrupting). No, no dad! She doesn’t — 
Mother, tell him you don’t! (Matilda is unresponsive 
except for a gesture of hopelessness.) 

Op Soak — (watching Matilda). Yes, she does, 
Lucy! And it looks as if there wasn’t anything to do 


but let her think it till she gets through thinkin’ it... . 
I’m gonna go! . . . ’m gonna get me a job somewheres 
—or something. . . . The good book says there ain’t 


any use wastin’ your sweetness on the desert air! I’m 
gonna pack. If it was some men this kind o’ treatment 
would drive ’em to drink. (He goes up the stairs.) 
Lucy — Mother, don’t you care for him at all? 
Matitpa— Yes. Too much. I always have — too 
much. 
Lucy — Will he really leave? 
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Matitpa — He’ll come back — when his money’s gone. 
He always has. And I’ve always forgiven him. 

Lucy — And you can’t—now? (Matilda does not 
reply.) If he goes, that will make things — worse — 
Mother, I’m going to tell him he mustn’t go! 

Matitpa — No! Maybe he will get a job, when he 
has spent everything he has. And a job will be good 
for him. Oh, Lucy, he’s my bad boy — my bad little 
grown-up boy. ‘And I’ve never known how to manage 
him. If he wants to leave now — let him go! 


Lucy continues to plead with her mother not to let 
her father go, but Mrs. Hawley is firm. She can’t trust 
him now. He’s been spending a lot of time at Jake 
Smith’s and he may have gambled his money away, or 
paid old gambling debts with it. Men are always par- 
ticular about their “debts of honor.” The money was 
probably nearly all gone before he got it. 

So Clem prepares to leave. He telephones Jake Smith 
first. He is coming over to be a star boarder for a while. 
And he’d like to take a truck-driving job or something, 
if there’s one handy — just while he is working on his 
“DEE-vice.” “It’s shapin’ up, Jake, it’s shapin’ up fine. 
Huh? My invention? It’s a deevice, Jake, a DEE-vice — 
to handle heavy trunks with, and things like that.” 

A moment later he asks Matilda to help him separate 
his things from Clemmie’s before he goes. He wouldn’t 
like to have anyone think that he would take anything 
out of that house that didn’t belong to him... . 

Before Clem can get away Ina Heath calls. Ina is 
Clemmie’s girl. She is a flashily dressed young woman 
of the soubrette type, and wears a typical Broadway 
makeup, including an expensive fur coat. The coat, she 
explains, was a gift from Clemmie. In some amazement 
she takes in the rather shabby furnishings of the room. 


Op Soak — Clemmie never said much about me, did 
he? 
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Ina — Why — no — not much. 

Oxtp Soak — Nor anything else around here, I'll bet 
— I seen you was sort of jolted when you came in. 

Ina — Why, Mr. Hawley, it’s a — nice little dump. 

Oxtp Soak — Good enough for poor folks. That’s a 
humdinger of a hat you’ve got on. Clemmie give you 
that too? 

Ina —N-no. He helped me pick it out though. 

Otp Soax — (admiring her). Clemmie’s quite a 
picker, I’ll say. (She is flattered.) You know, Clemmie 
sort of takes after me in his notion of what looks good 
to the human eye. 

Ina — He’s a chip of the old block, eh? 

Otp Soak — Uh-huh! Heredity runs in our fambly. 
You ain’t one of these flappers the papers has so much 
to say about? 

Ina — Suppose I were? 

OxLp Soak — You ain’t. Your hair ain’t bobbed. 

Ina — But if I were, Mr. Hawley? 

Otp Soak — The good book says to beware of the 
bob-haired woman, for in the end she biteth like a 
serpent and stingeth like an adder. I better tell ma 
you’re here. 


Mrs. Hawley’s greeting is affectionate when she is 
told who Ina is. She kisses her and gets lipstick on her 
cheek when the salute is returned. Having come from 
the kitchen, where she has been baking a pie, she gets 
flour on Ina’s gown, which flusters her. But, of course, 
Ina will know more about such accidents after she has 
gone to housekeeping for herself. But Ina isn’t going 
to keep house. Not much. “You see, a Jane in my 
profession hasn’t got the time to fuss with garbage pails 
and dumb waiters,” she explains. 

From which it develops that Ina is a dancer—and 
rather a nifty dancer at that— having been “‘the first Jane 
that ever pulled a Fiji shimmy in a cabaret.” But a 
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shimmy, Clem hastens to inform Matilda, is not what 
she is thinking of. 


Matitpa — So you’re a dancer, my dear? 

Ina — I'l] say I’m a dancer! 

Mati~pa — But you'll give that up, of course. 

Ina — (shocked at the thought). Give up dancing! 
My Gawd! Kiss my little kicks good-bye just when 
they’re hopping me into the big-time! I'll say I won't! 

Matitpa — But, you’ll have to have a home! Clem- 
mie’s always had a home — and — if there are children — 

Ina — Children! Take it from me, Mrs. Hawley, 
there won’t be any kids! 

MatiLpa — Oh! 

Ina — You see, a dancer can’t afford to have children. 
Her figure is her fortune. 

MatiLpa — (charitably). Perhaps in time, my dear, 
you'll grow to feel differently about it. Sometimes women 
do. And Clemmie — must want — of course I haven’t 
discussed it with him. 

Ina — Naturally J haven’t. 

Matitpa — Clemmie is the kind of boy who would 
want a home and children. 

Ina —I never got quite that slant on Clemmie. 

Matitpa — My dear, a mother knows her own boy 
better than anyone else possibly could. 

Ina — (who knows better). You think so? 

Matitpa — My dear, we shan’t disagree! I know you 
love Clemmie better than anything else in the world, or 
you wouldn’t think of marrying him. And so do I. 
And we’re going to get along together and love each other 
for Clemmie’s sake. 


The meeting of Lucy and Ina is something of a shock 
to Clemmie’s sister, and to Tom Ogden, too. But they 
succeed in making the best of it. Ina’s presence is 
also an unpleasant surprise to Clemmie, when he finds 
her there. She purposely had not told him she was 
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coming. She wanted to see for herself what sort of an 
“estate” he had led her to believe he was supporting 
on Long Island. Why had he been “stringing” her about 
everything, she would like to know. 


CLEMMIE — I didn’t string you. 

Ina — Clemmie, you’re an awful little liar. (He pro- 
tests.) Oh yes, you are! You never said in so many 
words that your people had money and a swell place 
— but you got it across. 

CLeMMIE — Money? Is that all you care for? 

Ina —No! I care for a bird being on the square with 
me. 

CLeMMIE —I wouldn’t have had a look in if I hadn’t 
spent money on you. 

Ina — You know that’s not true, Clem. 

CLEMMIE — You wouldn’t have married me, unless — 

Ina — (interrupting). I haven’t married you — (She 
lets it sink in.) Not yet! 

CLEMMIE — You’re going to — throw me down? 

Ina — You threw me down when you lied to me— 
listen! Get me right! I played around with you because 
I liked you for a pal. And I let you spend money on 
me because you threw the bluff you had plenty of it! 
But marriage is something else again. If you need your 
coin to help keep this place going, spend it here. 
I wouldn’t rob an outfit like this— nor marry into it, 
either. (Telephone rings; as he moves over to answer 
it she says:) Where did you get it, anyway, the coin 
you've been blowing on me? 


Her answer comes over the phone, for at this moment 
Clemmie’s broker calls to say that Clemmie has been 
wiped out. The market had taken a severe turn for the 
worse, so far as Clemmie’s investment was concerned, 
and as there was no more money on hand to margin it, 
the original sum was lost. Clemmie is inclined to be a 
little hysterical over the incident, and to blame it all on 
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Ina. But that young woman stoutly refuses to accept 
the honor. 

Even his confession that he has taken money at his 
office and that he will face a jail sentence as soon as 
the auditor examines the books fails to excite her sym- 
pathy. He may have done it for her, as he says, but 
it is her opinion that when a man steals it is because 
he is that kind of aman. Nor do Clemmie’s wild denials 
move her to any great show of pity. When she departs, 
however, she leaves her fur coat on a chair. “Maybe 
you can get something on this,” she suggests. 

Going out, Ina passes Clem coming in. Silently she 
points to Clemmie, bowed in grief, indicating that the 
boy is in trouble. 

Suddenly Clemmie jumps up and starts for the stairs, 
as though he had come to a definite decision. Clem 
stops him. Whatever’s wrong he doesn’t intend that 
Clemmie shall “pull any fool stunt,” or add any more 
worries to Matilda’s overburdened lot. 

And then Clemmie confesses the full extent of his 
sins — of how he had taken money at the office, and later 
the Midland Express stock, hoping to get out of the hole 
he was in. And now, not only is everything gone, but 
on the market the express stock has advanced. He has 
not only robbed his mother of her faith in him, but of 
her chance for the competence she had hoped some day 
to own. 


CLEMMIE — Oh, I’ve been a fool! I’ve been a fool! 

Otp Soak — Your mother thinks J took that stock. 

CLEMMIE — Oh, dad, I’ve been — rotten. 

Otp Soak — I’ve had my own times of feeling like 
a wormy apple. When I look at you, I know what she 
thinks of me. 

CLEMMIE — But I never thought that you’d be blamed. 
I meant to put it back, and she’d thought it was just 
mislaid. (Rises hysterical again.) Ill tell her. 
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Otp Soak — Wait! Don’t tell her nothin’— yet. 
You’ve always fooled her and we’ve got to study to 
keep her fooled, about you — as long as we can — they 
don’t know yet, at your office? 

CLemMmiE — The auditor will be there day after to- 
morrow. 

Oxtp Soax —I wonder if Cousin Webster could help 
us out. 

CLemmMiEe — No! 

Oxtp Soak — You’re mighty positive. 

CieEmMMiE —I went to him first. It was him that I 
sold the stock to. 

Op Soak — Webster Parson? Did you hock it or 
sell it? 

CLEMMIE —I sold it to him for fourteen hundred 
dollars. 

Oxtp Soak — How could you sell it? It was in her 
name. 

CLemmMiE — Mother had given me power of attorney, 
so I could attend to business for her, because — (Stops, 
confused). 

Otp Soak — Because she didn’t trust me, huh? Did 
Web know how you got that stock? 

CLEMMIE — He thought mother lent it to me. 

Otp Soak — You never can be too sure what that 
fox is thinkin.’ If we could find out some way to take 
care of your office, we’d let things here stay — the way 
they are. 

CLEMMIE — Dad, I’ve been rotten — but I’m not that 
rotten. I let her have a wrong opinion of you when I 
was sure I’d pay it back— but now that I know it’s 
gone — 

Oxp Soak — Quit thinkin’ of yourself and me! Our 
feelings don’t amount to a damn. It’s her that matters! 
Besides this thing ain’t all your doin’s, anyhow,— it’s 
part mine. 

CLEMMIE — Yours? 
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Op Soax — I’m your dad, and if I hadn’t been — the 
kind of man I’ve been — you mightn’t be the kind of 
boy you are. I never been exactly one of the twelve 
apostles, Clemmie, and you’re—my son. You're one 
of my chickens that’s come home to roost — singed. 

CLEMMIE — It was my doings, alone. 

Oxp Soak — Alone? I’m thinkin’ that things don’t 
work that way, Clemmie — nobody can do things, all 
alone — folks and their dads is all — all mixed up to- 
gether — pardners, and can’t help it. 

CLEMMIE — I’m a weak pardner. 

Otp Soak — Yes, you’ve got a dish rag for a spine 
—and mine ain’t been much stiffer than an oyster. I 
ain’t much prouder of me, Clemmie, than I am of you 
—and the Lord knows I ain’t proud of you at all. I 
orter licked you more when you was a kid. I might ’a’ 
licked some of myself out of you, and then you’d ’a’ had 
a chance in life. I might be just as useless as you are, 
if I had a father like yours. You can’t help what was 
put into you afore you was born. And you’ve always 
seen me livin’ loose and easy, too. As you sit there 
sniffing, Clemmie, you’re the damnedest lesson I ever 
had — you poor miserable little whelp, you! 

CLemMiE —I am miserable. I’m in hell! 

Oxtp Soak — You and me got a right to be in hell, 
Clemmie. That addition was opened up for settlers 
like us. 

CiLeEMMiE — Oh, Dad, if I get out of this mess I'll go 
straight the rest of my life! 

Op Soax — I wish I was young and ignorant enough 
to promise that! 

CLremMMigE— I'll go straight! Tl start right — Ill 
tell her now! (Attempts to rise.) 

OLp Soak — (pushing him back). No, you won't. 
From now on, you'll do what you’re told to do. What 
she thinks of me, that’s past all hopin’ for. But what 
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she thinks of you—mebby part of that can be saved 
for her, yet. 


A moment later Clem has an idea. He calls Cousin 
Webster on the phone, and finding him out, leaves word 
that the banker shall call him as soon as he returns. Then 
he sends Clemmie away to prevent any chance of his 
weakening and telling his mother the story. “I don’t 
want to crowd any more moral advice into you than 
your system’s fitten to hold,” he tells his son, “but if 
I was in your fix I'd go get drunk, myself.” 

The “Old Soak’s” next trial comes when he meets 
Tom and Lucy. They are a little more vitally con- 
cerned in Clem’s leaving the house than may appear, 
for if Clem goes Lucy cannot marry Tom and leave her 
mother alone, nor does she feel that it would be fair 
to Tom to ask him to take over the responsibilities of 
the family. If they could get Clem to insist that he did 
not take the stock, Matilda would not let him go. But 
at the moment Clem is in no position to assert his inno- 
cence, which convinces them that he must be guilty, and 
turns them, too, rather sharply against him. 

Clem is rather low in mind when Nellie puts her 
head in the door to whisper cheerfully: “Mr. Hawley! 
Al’s here!” and what’s better, Al brings good news. 
Under the circumstances, Clem is convinced he could use 
a little good news. This news Al produces in a flask. 
It is the best stuff he has yet been able to get. 


Otp Soak — What millionaire you robbed? 

AL — (mysteriously). Clem, I made a connection. 
Uh-huh! I’m in right! Makin’ deliveries for a couple 
of under cover birds that’s gettin’ it from the bonded 
warehouse. Oodles of it! 

OLp Soak — How they gettin’ it? 

AL — These prominent and respected fellers always 
know how to work them things. It’d surprise you to 
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know who’s backin’ me — one of the most prominent and 
respected citizens in town. 

F OLp Soak — (uncapping bottle). Al, I had a hard 
ay. 

At — What way? 

OLp Soak — Every way, Al. It’s been goin’ all 
wrong today. Especially that invention of mine. The 
good book says that hell is paved with good inventions. 
I ain’t had a drink in two days. 

NELLIE — Nor me, neither, Mr. Hawley, and I’m feelin’ 
kind of down and out myself, I am. 

Aut — What’s the trouble with you, Nellie? 

NELLIE — (eyeing bottle). It’s Peter that’s the trouble. 
(Sniffling.) Peter, he’s gone, Mr. Hawley, he is. He’s 
d-d-dead!— seriously dead! It happened a half hour 
ago. I think it was his constitution undermined itself 
with that hootch Al brought here the other night; and 
I never will forgive myself, I won’t. But he kept coaxin’ 
and coaxin’ for it that pretty that I couldn’t refuse him. 
“°*Salways fair weather, it is,” he’d say, and then I’d give 
him a drink of it. And then he’d cock his head onto 
one side and say: “Nellie was a lady,” thankin’ me, he 
was. And he kept drinking of it and drinking of it 
that-a-way till he deceased himself with it. He called 
out to me about a half an hour ago, he did. “Fair 
weather,” he says, and then he laffed. Only he didn’t 
laff natural, Mr. Hawley; he laffed kind of puny and 
feeble like there was somethin’ furrin’ weighing on his 
stomach. “I can’t give you no more, Peter,” I says to 
him, “for there ain’t no more,” I says. Then he stretched 
his neck out and bit the wire on his cage and squaked 
and he says in a kind of a sad voice: “Nellie was a lady, 
she was,” he says. And them was the last words he 
ever give utterings to, Mr. Hawley. (She leaves, 
wee ping.) 

Aut — Why don’t you take a drink, Clem? 

OxLp Soak — (pours into cup). I been sort o’ playin’ 
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with my thirst, Al — like they might tease one of them 
lions in the old times afore they flung a martyr to him. 
(Drinks; feels his stomach.) Way down inside of me, 
Al, there’s somethin’ warm wakin’ up. Mebby it’s hope. 
Mebby it’s more discouragement gettin’ ready to turn and 
rend me. (Drinks again; pauses; feels his stomach.) 
Blessin’s on that prominent citizen of yours! I can feel 
that warm spot spreadin’! It is hope! (Tenders bottle 
to Al.) 

Au — It’s all yours. 

Oxtp Soak — (pocketing flask). Al, you’re a human 
being! 


Again Clem is picking up his suitcase preparatory to 
leaving home for Jake Smith’s place when Matilda stops 
him. There is something very like tears in her voice as 
she tries gently to persuade him not to go, but she 
seems to hope she will not be weak enough to ask him 
to stay. She thinks, perhaps, she has said more than 
she should about his being out of work, and she is 
sure that they will be able to get along all right, with 
Clemmie and Lucy’s help. Besides, there won’t be any- 
one at Jake Smith’s to look after him at all, like warning 
him to put on his woolens. But, Clem assures her, that 
does not so much matter. He never has been able to 
wear the scratchy stuff, though she had been trying to 
make him for thirty years. 


Mati_pa — Oh, Clem, I can’t bear to think of you — 
looking around for jobs here and there. And that’s what 
you'll be doing. Whatever money you’ve got will — will 
go — Oh, I can’t think of you going about — looking 
for work like that —this winter. Oh, Clem, whatever 
you've done — (He checks her.) 

Otp Soak — Don’t tell me whatever I’ve done I can 
stay here, Matilda! I wouldn’t want a pardon wrote 
for me for something I hadn’t done. And I wouldn’t look 
to be acquitted for something I had done. 
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Matitpa — (She is puzzled by his words.) You mean 
—what do you mean — ? 


Before she can finish Clem picks up the suitcase, 
which is not securely fastened, and it bursts open, per- 
mitting an assortment of things to fall in a heap on the 
floor. There are shirts, ties, collars, socks, etc., mostly 
wadded up as though they had been hurriedly and 
carelessly packed. There is also a corkscrew among the 
trinkets, and an old photograph which Matilda finds 
among the socks. Clem glances a little sheepishly over 
her shoulder as she studies the photograph. 

Matitpa — Why — that was taken — (Pauses.) 

Otp Soak — On our wedding trip. You was a pretty 
little girl then, Matilda. 

Matitpa — I didn’t know you — had one of these. 

Otp Soak —I always kept it on account of Niagara 
Falls bein’ took in the picture along with us. 

MatiLpa — Girls wore bangs then. 

Oxtp Soak — And bustles, too. And look at the high 
standin’ collar, Matilda. That’s the only time in my 
life I ever wore a high standin’ collar. 

Matiipa — And a Prince Albert coat. I remember — 
I made that into an overcoat for Clemmie when he was 
four years old. 

Otp Soak — The little rascal! I recollect how he 
looked in it. I bought him his first sled that year. 

MartiLpa — It was broadcloth. 

O_p Soak —I remember peelin’ that coat off and 
tellin’ that hack driver I’d throw him into the Falls if 
he didn’t quit trying to overcharge me. 

Matitpa — And the rice dropped out of your pocket 
then. 

Oxtp Soax — Uh-huh! And him and me both laughed 
at that and didn’t fight. 

MaTitpA — Yes, and you paid him the overcharge 
after all! (She hands him the photograph.) 
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Oxp Soak — You — you ain’t got one of these pictures, 
Matilda. I’ll—I'll leave this one here for you. (She 
does not take it. He fumbles with it awkwardly.) Well, 
good-bye, Matilda. 

MatiLpa — (suddenly bursting out). Oh, Clem, you 
mustn’t go! I was wrong! I was wrong! I know that 
I was wrong! You mustn’t go! (He stands wavering.) 

Otp Soak — No — Matilda — I—won’t tell you — 
that! 

Matitpa — I’m sorry, Clem. (She puts her hands over 
her face and goes up the stairs, quietly sobbing.) 

NELLIE — Dinner’s ready! 

Op Soak — I guess there ain’t no appetite around this 
house tonight. (Telephone rings. Old Soak picks up 
receiver.) Hello—is that you, Web? This is Clem 
— Web, I want to see you. You wait there till I come, 
do you hear? (He hangs up the receiver with a snap, 
turns towards audience pulling at belt and tightening 
it, bracing himself and assuming a determined manner.) 
I got to gird my loins, like the good book says. (He picks 
up his suitcase and goes out.) 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


A half hour later that afternoon, after banking hours, 
Al, the bootlegger, is calling on the silent partner of his 
new connection, Webster Parsons, in the latter’s bank. 
They are sitting inside the cashier’s grille, which also 
serves Parsons as an office. It is Cousin Webster’s idea 
that he should have this one talk with Al, in order to 
impress upon him the importance of his doing all his 
future business with others. 


Cousin WEBSTER — You will take your orders from 
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Jake Smith. I know nothing about the business he’s 
engaged in. 

Au — Jake’s got the understanding all three of us was 
in the bootleggin’ game together, and him and me calls 
you our silent pardner. 

Cousin WEBSTER — Bootlegging? I don’t understand 
you at all. I am lending Jake Smith money to extend his 
trucking business. What he hauls in his trucks is no 
concern of mine. 

Au — That’s a good line of talk, boss; and if I could 
kid myself along that way I guess I’d feel like a promi- 
nent and respectable citizen myself. Here’s you and 
me, both bootleggers — 

Cousin WEBSTER — Hush! Don’t use that word! 

AL — See here, boss, you want to be a little bit chum- 
mier with me, if we’re going to get along together and 
make money for all of us. You got the money and the 
political connections, and Jake’s got the trucks, but me, 
I got the experience. I know practically every drinkin’ 
man in Nassau county. If I was to drop out of this 
deal, you’d have a hard time gettin’ hold of another 
bird like me. You go ahead and kid yourself all you 
want to, but when you talk to me you talk like one 
bootlegger to another. 

Cousin WEBSTER — I meant no offence, Al. 

Aut—lI ain’t mad. I’m just tellin’ you. You got 
nuthin’ on me that I ain’t got on you. We're both runnin’ 
the same risks. 

Cousin WEBSTER — Risks? 

Aut — Uh-huh. You can’t fix anything so there ain’t 
some risks. 

Cousin WepsteER — Did anybody see you when you 
came in? 

At —Johnnie Peters and one or two others, mebby. But 
there’s nothin’ to that. I might be lookin’ for a job or 
something. 

Cousin WEBSTER —Johnnie Peters, the town constable? 
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At—Uh-huh. And my advice is to fix Johnnie. Johnnie 
drinks like a fish himself, but that wouldn’t keep him 
from makin’ a pinch for the glory and credit of it. He 
works with the revenuers——he helped ’em raid that 
roadhouse over by Hempstead Harbor last Saturday 
night. 

ene WesstTER — Jake Smith can attend to him. 

At — You got to do right by people if you want ’em 
to do right by you. Now me, I’m honest, and if we 
get into any trouble I’ll stick by you as long as you stick 
by me. But I won’t stick any longer. 

Coustn WEBsTER — I wouldn’t go back on you, Albert. 

Au — You wouldn’t dast to, boss. (Taking flask from 
pocket.) And now that we know where we stand, pard- 
ner, let’s have a drink on the bargain. 

Cousin WEBSTER — (waving it away). I never drink. 

Aut — There’s no one here to see you but me. You 
don’t mean to say you don’t really like it? 

Cousin WexpsTER — I have never taken a drink in my 
life. 

Au — You're just turnin’ bootlegger for the money, 
and not on account of a friendly feeling for liquor, boss! 


Well, I’ll be darned! 


The rattling of the outer door announces the arrival 
of Clem Hawley, and as Cousin Webster lets Clem in he 
ushers Al out with a loud: “I don’t know of any job 
right now, Al, but you might look in in another day or 
two,” to excuse the somewhat suspicious character of the 
visit. It is not enough, however, to fool Clem, even if Al 
did not wink wisely at him as he passed. The identity of 
Al’s “prominent and respected citizen partner” is no 
longer shrouded even a little in mystery. 

Cousin Webster is a bit startled at Clem’s attitude, par- 
ticularly when he begins to talk of the errand that has 
brought him to the bank — an errand, as he explains, 
having to do with money and trouble. 
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Cousin WeEBsTER— Clem, you’re acting — strange. 
You’ve been drinking too much. 

Oxtp Soak — You don’t need to be worried because 
I’ve been drinkin’, Web. When I’m drinkin’ I get good- 


natured, Web. . . . Why, if I was to take a notion 
to choke you, I’d do it in a perfectly good-natured 
way. 


Cousin WEBSTER — (daunted somewhat, not knowing 
how to handle him). Stop your fooling, and tell me 
what you want. 

O_p Soak —I want money, Web. I come to talk 
about money and trouble. Trouble that is, and trouble 
that’s likely to come, Web. Matilda’s in trouble. She’s 
in worse trouble than she knows about. 

Cousin WegBsTER — What kind of trouble? 

Oxtp Soak — Through Clemmie. You know what 
Clemmie’s trouble is. But Matilda don’t know. And 
she don’t know he took her stock. And she ain’t gonna 
know, Web, because you an’ me are gonna keep Clemmie’s 
trouble away from her. If she found out, about him, 
it would just be about the end of the world for her. 
That stock closed today at a hundred and twelve, Clem- 
mie sold his mother’s shares to you for fourteen hundred 
dollars. I’m here, Web, for the other ten thousand. 

Cousin WEBSTER — Ten thousand? Are you crazy, or 
joking? 

Otp Soak — Mebby I’m jokin,’ Web, mebby. I was 
readin’ in the papers the other day about a mean joke 
some fellers played on a country banker. He’d been 
missin’ for four — five days and when they found him 
he was all doubled up—and jumbled together and 
crammed inside one of them big safes. There wasn’t 
anybody but him knowed the combination, and when 
they got him out he was a sight — it was a safe jest like 
that one. , 

Cousin WEBSTER — I don’t see anything funny in that 
stoly. 
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Otp Soak —Neither did the banker — Web, I’m 


waitin’ here patient for what you owe Matilda. 

Cousin WeBsTtER —I owe Matilda! 

Oxp Soak — Web, there’s no use us two beatin’ about 
the bush. If you didn’t sell that stock at the highest 
price today, you will the first thing in the morning. You 
knowed it was goin’ up. You knowed the fix Clemmie 
was in, and you took advantage of it to get hold of that 
stock cheap. More’n likely you tempted Clemmie to 
take it. 

Cousin WEBSTER — It was a perfectly legal transaction. 
He had her power of attorney. 

Oxtp Soak — Legal? Of course it was legal. That’s 
the difference between you and Clemmie. You always 
done your stealin’ legal, an’ now you’re president of a 
bank. And he, the poor little sucker, is in line to go 
to jail. You don’t mean to say you'd see Clemmie 
go to jail? 

Cousin WEBSTER — He’s made his bed and he'll have 
to lie on it. 

Op Soak — S’pose he’s made his mother’s death bed, 
too? Will she have to lie on that? Web, your soul 
is so small that if there was a million souls the size of 
yourn in a flee’s belly they’d be so fur apart they couldn’t 
hear each other holler. 


For twenty minutes Cousin Webster tries to wiggle 
out of the situation in which Clem holds him. He argues 
and pleads and threatens— only to be met with the 
shrewd philosophy of a new “Old Soak” in search of 
justice, and the repeated suggestion that the finding of 
a dead banker or two every few days is such common 
news it no longer startles anyone. 


Cousin WEBsTER — I’ve always hated the kind of thing 
you’ve stood for. 
Op Soak — Hatin’ things is what makes you bslious, 
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Web. There’s two different roads to failure, and you’ve 
come one of them and I’ve come the other. 

Cousin WexssTER— You and your son have failed 
because of what you’ve been. 

Otp Soak — That’s true, Web. But what you been? 
If you was to be discovered hangin’ dead on this here 
cord in the mornin’ there wouldn’t no one grieve. 
(As he speaks he makes loops in the cord, and acts 
the scene out.) Your clerks would come in and see you 
a-swingin’ and a-swayin’ there and one of ’em would say: 
“Well, the old coot’s hung himself!” and the other would 
say: “I guess his conscience finally got next to him,” and 
the first one would remark: “He must ’a’ climbed onto this 
stool and put the cord around his neck and kicked it 
down”; and the other one would say: “I wouldn’t ’a’ 
minded jerkin’ that stool from under his feet myself.” 
(With rapt manner.) I can see you there, now, Web, 
a-swayin’ and a-swayin’ with your knees hittin’ against 
the desk when the cord spins round! 

Cousin WEBSTER — You're threatening me! You’ve 
been threatening me ever since you came in here! 

Oxp Soak —I wouldn’t call it exactly a threat, Web. 
I’d call it a pointed invitation. . . . You come across 
with that money, Web. 


Once, after maneuvering himself into position to get 
hold of the phone Cousin Webster tries to call the Bay- 
cliff police, but Clem cuts the telephone cords and brings 
a new pallor into the face of the banker by his careless 
brandishing of the office shears. 

“Tl have you put behind the bars for this night’s 
work,” hoarsely threatens Cousin Webster. 

“T won’t go behind the bars for nothin’ I’ve done 
yet,” calmly replies Clem. “But I may go behind the 
bars for somethin’ I'll do soon. . . . I was readin’ in 
the paper the other day about some fellers that took a 
country banker and rammed him up one of them 
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chimbleys. It kind 0’ cracked his joints in spots. Nobody 
knowed he was there till they built a fire a week later.” 

Again Cousin Webster seeks to save himself by a 
ruse. He knows that outside the window, within sound 
of his voice, Johnnie Peters, the Baycliff constable, is 
standing. Suddenly he throws up the window and. calls 
lustily for Peters. 

But when Peters answers both the banker’s nerve and 
his voice fail him. “Johnnie, we got somethin’ for you,” 
calls Clem, passing out some of Al’s whiskey. And then 
he whispers defiantly to Webster: “Tell him now! Tell 
him I’m robbin’ the bank! Mebbe Johnnie’d like to 
catch a bank robber and bootlegger both at one haul.” 

“This is blackmail,” snaps Cousin Webster, angrily. 

“Blackmail an’ robbery an’ anything else you want to 
call it,” agrees Clem. “I don’t care. Do I get Matilda’s 
money?” 

As a last resort Cousin Webster, pretending to open 
a money drawer, manages to get around to a drawer 
in which he knows the cashier’s revolver is kept. But 
before he can get hold of the gun Clem quietly advises 
him to leave it alone. “. . . Web, you stick to the 
bootleggin’ business — it may make a man of you yet. 

. You better put that gun away, Web. . . . I was 
readin’ in the paper the other day about a country 
banker that went into the bootleggin’ business, and some 
revenuers took him — 

“How will you have it? A check?” 

“No, thank you, Web. Bills! Hundred dollar bills! 
A hundred of ’em.” 

And while Cousin Webster is working the combination 
of the safe and taking out the money Clem keeps him 
safely “covered” with his old cob pipe. It looks like 
a gun—thrust through the pocket of a coat, and the 
clicking sound that Webster may have heard was made 
by a patent cigar lighter in the same pocket. 

“See that cute little trick, Web?” queries Clem, ex: 
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posing the lighter a moment later; “Al gave me 
that.” 

He is singing “Pull for the shore, sailors, pull for the 
shore,” and waiting for Matilda’s money as the curtain 


falls. 


A few minutes later Matilda, Clemmie and Lucy are 
sitting in the Hawley living room. Clem’s continued 
absence worries them. That he has gone for good Matilda 
feels sure, and she is more conscience stricken than before, 
since she has heard Clemmie’s confession that it was he 
who took the stock. She is angry and crushed in spirit. 
The son in whom she has taken such pride has dis- 
appointed her. The daughter in whose marriage with 
Tom Ogden she had begun to take pleasure has sent 
Tom away because she, too, is ashamed of the “Old 
Soak.” 

ze He isn’t half the man that your father is,” 
she tells Lucy. And when the latter starts to reply she 
will not listen. “Don’t answer me back! You haven’t 
appreciated your father, either of you. You've treated 
him as if he weren’t as good as you. But he’s better! 
He’s a thousand times better!” 

Her fury and resentment are so real her children 
draw back from her, surprised and startled. 

“Oh, I know that I was hard on him,” she continues, 
more gently. “But I was hard on him because I loved 
him! He was willing to take the disgrace to save me 
. . . while I was unjustly accusing him. Oh, I am 
ashamed! Ashamed of myself, and of both of you. He 
is better, I tell you, than any of us, and we have been 
blind, and haven’t seen it! It would serve us right if 
we never saw him again! He would have gone on to his 
grave, letting me think my son was innocent just to save 
me pain!” 

Tom Ogden comes back to settle his part of the argu- 
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ment by informing Lucy that, no matter what her father 
has done, he intends to marry her. And a moment later 
Clem is heard singing “Rock of Ages” as he comes up 
on the porch. 

Now he has entered the room and made straight for 
the table. Taking off his hat he begins to pour out 
hundred dollar bills until there is quite a pile of them. 


Otp Soak — All of you wonderin’ where that money 
come from, ain’t you? None of you ever thought that 
invention would amount to anything, did you? You act 
as if you didn’t believe me, ma! 

Matitpa — (smiling). I don’t, Clem. 

OLp Soak — That comes of not having any business 
head on you, Matilda. Women never has any business 
head. You got to leave it to men for business ability. 
Well, Pll tell you the honest injun truth, Matilda. That 
money didn’t come from my invention at all. That money 
come through my bein’ a darned smart business man, 
watchin’ the papers and keepin’ in touch with things, and 
knowin’ what’s what generally. Matilda, that there stock 
of yourn that’s been layin’ round the house for two or 
three years really was worth somethin’ after all! I 
knowed it, but your cousin Webster wouldn’t believe it. 
Says I to Web, the other day: “Web, that stock’s gonna 
oup!” “Ain’t no such thing,” says your cousin Webster. 
“Web,” says I to him, “you trust my business judgment 

. . that stock’s goin’ up, and there’s a chance to make 
some money for Matilda off’n it.” “She won’t sell it,” 
says Web, “I’ve asked her.” “Web,” says I, “We'll 
just put up a joke onto Matilda. Ill sneak that stock 
out and we'll sell it for her, and turn the money over to 
her, and surprise her. And that’s what I done, Matilda. 
. . . You got a little bit fussed over missin’ it, but I 
never minded that any an’. . . Matilda — 

MartiLpa — (interrupting, gently). It was all a sur- 
prise you planned for me, was it, Clem? You and 
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Eo Webster? Did Clemmie know anything about 
it? 

OLp Soak — (beginning promptly). Not aword... . 
(Becoming confused.) That is, right at the start he 
didn’t. Later, we had to go to Clemmie for advice, 
Web and me did, and Clemmie gave it to us. Yes, sir, 
Clemmie manipulated the market for us, like you read 
about in the papers. He spent considerable money doin’ 
it and Web and me agreed that a couple thousand of 
this ought to go to Clemmie for his services. Clemmie, 
come on over and pick yourself out a couple of thousand 
—that’s for manipulating the market. 

Matitpa — Clem, you’re an awful old liar! 

Oxtp Soak — Me, ma? Well, I guess mebby I ain’t 
so honest as some folks. 

Matitpa — I don’t believe a word you’ve been saying. 

Op Soak — Well, now, Matilda, the truth is... 

MatILpa— (interrupting, wooing him by her manner). 
Clem, in all our thirty years of married life you never 
have deceived me, and you don’t deceive me now. Clem, 
I know. (He acts embarrassed and ashamed. She comes 
toward him, and at the same instant Lucy and Tom rush 
for him; all hug him simultaneously.) 

Otp Soak — There, now, I never seen such a darn 
family! 


‘Nellie pokes her nose in the door to announce that 
dinner, having been ready for an hour, is “plumb 
ruined.” But no one cares. Tom suggests that they all 
go to the inn for dinner. 

They file out, happy in the solution of all immediate 
problems, with everybody beaming except Clemmie, and 
he looking as cheerful as his mother can make him with 
her expressed forgiveness and a new vote of confidence. 
Clem is about to follow when Nellie again sticks her head 
in the door and calls, softly: “Oh, Mr. Hawley! Al’s 


here!” 
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Clem stops, and wavers. Al appears cautiously in the 
doorway, with a flask in his hand. 

“Clem, what’s keeping you?” calls Matilda from the 
porch, 

“Just a little message from Cousin Webster,” answers 
Clem, as he takes the flask from Al, puts it in his pocket, 
and follows after the family. 


9 


THE END 


SR Usa 
A Fantastic Melodrama in Four Acts 
By KareEL Capek 


BEGINNING its fifth season at the Garrick Theater, 
October 9, 1922, the Theatre Guild offered a continental 
novelty written by Karel Capek and called “R. U. R.,” 
which is a trade abbreviation of the longer name, 
“Rossum’s Universal Robots.” 

This fantastic melodrama, a story of the world’s 
repopulation with artificial beings, proved much to the 
liking of Guild subscribers, and though it did not achieve 
the popularity of either Molnar’s “Liliom,” the Guild’s 
importation from the Hungarian stage of two years 
before, or that of Andreyev’s “He Who Gets Slapped,” 
brought over from Russia the season before, it proved 
popular enough to stand transplanting, in November, to 
the Frazee Theatre, where it ran until early spring. 

The author, Karel Capek, is a young Czechoslovakian 
philosopher born in upper Bohemia in 1890. He has 
written a few other plays, and numerous poems and short 
stories. “R. U. R.,” however, is the first of his stage 
works to attract general attention. 

It is a weird drama, a sort of socialistic satire, into 
which all sorts of symbolic meanings may be read by 
the spectator possessed of an active and sympathetic 
imagination. It projects the discovery of and experi- 
ments with a formula by which human beings, perfect in 
all ways except their lack of souls, are manufactured by 
the thousands, and it follows the results of the experiment 
to an acceptable, if not altogether reasonable, conclusion. 

The first scene is in the central office of the factory, 
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which is located on an island considerable distance, it 
is assumed, from the more heavily populated centers, and 
dependent, therefore, upon infrequent communication 
with the world by ship. 

The office is a plainly, though comfortably, furnished 
interior. At a central desk an executive is dictating to 
an odd-looking female seated at a typewriter. An ideal 
stenographer in that she listens attentively until the full 
letter is dictated, and then swiftly types it, without 
pausing for correction or erasure or further instruction. 
Her movements are mechanical and her mind evidently 
as impressionable as the wax cylinder of a dictaphone. 

One letter is to a firm in Southampton, England, ex- 
plaining that the Rossum Company does not undertake 
to guarantee goods damaged in transit. Another to an 
agency in New York, acknowledging receipt of an order 
for five thousand Robots (the artificial humans), and 
suggesting an exchange of hard and soft coal to be 
sent as cargo on the transport that is to take the Robots 
back. A third goes to Hamburg, Germany, acknowledg- 
ing an order for fifteen thousand Robots, the efficient 
Germans being apparently the heaviest buyers of the 
mechanical workers, even thus early in their manu- 
facture. 

The office routine is interrupted by the announced 
arrival of a young woman with a card from the com- 
pany’s president. She is, it transpires, Helena Glory, 
the president’s daughter, an attractive, serious-minded 
girl in her early twenties, and she has come upon a tour 
of investigation. 

Harry Domin, the executive in charge, is glad to stop 
his work to show Helena every courtesy. Visits of 
attractive lady humans to Rossum Island are not fre- 
quent, and when Helena raises her veil young Mr. 
Domin appears in considerable danger of being bowled 
over by her beauty. He recovers his poise in time, 
however, to resume his official status. Anything that 
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she would like to know he will be glad to tell her, though 
she must give her word not to divulge any of the secrets 
concerned with the manufacture of Robots that she may 
happen upon during her investigation. 


Domin — But first, would you like to hear the story 
of the invention? 

HELENA — Yes, indeed. 

DomIn — (reciting mechanically). It was in the year 
1920 that old Rossum, the great physiologist, who was 
then quite a young scientist, took himself to this distant 
island for the purpose of studying the ocean fauna, full 
stop. On this occasion he attempted by chemical synthesis 
to imitate the living matter known as protoplasm until he 
suddenly discovered a substance which behaved exactly 
like living matter although its chemical composition was 
different. That was in the year 1932, exactly four 
hundred years after the discovery of America. Whew! 

HELENA — Do you know that by heart? 

Domin — Yes. You see physiology is not in my line. 
Shall I go on? ’ 

HELENA — Yes, please. 

Domin — And then, Miss Glory, old Rossum wrote the 
following among his chemical specimens: “Nature has 
found only one method of organizing living matter. 
There is, however, another method, more simple, flexible 
and rapid, which has not yet occurred to nature at all. 
This second process by which life can be developed 
was discovered by me today.” Now, imagine him, Miss 
Glory, writing those wonderful words over some colloidal 
mess that a dog wouldn’t look at. Imagine him sitting 
over a test tube, and thinking how the whole tree of 
life would grow from it, how all animals would proceed 
from it, beginning with some sort of beetle and ending 
with a man. A man of different substance from us. 
Miss Glory, that was a tremendous moment. 

HELENA — Well? 
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Domtn — Now, the thing was how to get the life out 
of the test tubes, and hasten development and form 
organs, bones and nerves, and so on, and find such 
substances as catalytics, enzymes, hormones, and so forth, 
in short — you understand? 

HELENA — Not much, I’m afraid. 

Domin — Never mind. You see, with the help of his 
tinctures he could make whatever he wanted. He could 
have produced a Medusa with the brain of a Socrates or 
a worm fifty yards long. But being without a grain of 
humor, he took it into his head to make a vertebrate 
or perhaps a man. This artificial living matter of his 
had a raging thirst for life. It didn’t mind being sewn or 
mixed together. That couldn’t be done with natural 
albumen. And that’s how he set about it. 


But the elder Rossum’s efforts at imitating nature 
proved a failure. He spent years on the creation of a 
dog that turned out a sort of stunted calf and lived but 
a few days. Then he began on man. The world is 
familiar with the experiments that followed, but what 
the world doesn’t suspect, according to Domin, is that 
old Rossum was really mad. “The old crank wanted 
actually to make people,” he explains. . . . “He wanted 
to become a sort of scientific substitute for God. He was 
a fearful materialist, and that’s why he did it all. His 
sole purpose was nothing more nor less than to prove that 
God was no longer necessary.” 

But again old Rossum failed. After spending ten 
years on the making of a man, his first subject lived only 
three days. Then along came the younger Rossum, who 
was an engineer. “He was a wonderful fellow, Miss 
Glory,” enthuses Domin. “When he saw what a mess 
of it the old man was making he said: ‘It’s absurd to 
spend ten years making a man. If you can’t make him 
quicker than nature you might as well shut up shop.’ 
Then he set about learning anatomy himself.” 
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They quarrelled a lot, the two Rossums, and finally 
separated. In due time the father died and the son 
went on with his now successful experiments. His 
first important step was to consider man’s anatomy from 
the viewpoint of a practical engineer. And what man 
needed, young Rossum quickly decided, was a general 
overhauling, with the idea of cutting out of him all 
superfluous organs, dimensions, senses, etc. 


Domin — So young Rossum said to himself: “A man 
is something that feels happy, plays the piano, likes going 
for a walk, and in fact, wants to do a whole lot of things 
that are really unnecessary.” 

HELENA — Oh! 

Domin — That are unnecessary when he wants, let us 
say, to weave and count. Do you play the piano? 

HELENA — Yes. 

Domin — That’s good. But a working machine must 
not play the piano, must not feel happy, must not do a 
whole lot of other things. A gasoline motor must not 
have tassels or ornaments, Miss Glory. And to manufac- 
ture artificial workers is the same thing as to manufacture 
gasoline motors. The process must be of the simplest, 
and the product of the best from a practical point of 
view. What sort of worker do you think is the best 
from a practical point of view? 

HeLena — What? 

Domin — What sort of worker do you think is the 
best from a practical point of view? 

HELENA — Perhaps the one who is most honest and 
hard-working. 

Domin — No; the one that is cheapest. The one whose 
requirements are the smallest. Young Rossum invented a 
worker with the minimum amount of requirements. He 
had to simplify him. He rejected everything that did 
not contribute directly to the progress of work — every- 
thing that makes man more expensive. In fact, he 
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rejected man and made the Robot. My dear Miss 
Glory, the Robots are not people. Mechanically they 
are more perfect than we are, they have an enormously 
developed intelligence, but they have no soul. 

HELENA — How do you know they’ve no soul? 

Domin — Have you ever seen what a Robot looks like 
inside? 

HELENA — No. 

Domin — Very neat, very simple. Really, a beautiful 
piece of work. Not much in it, but everything in flawless 
order. The product of an engineer is technically at a 
higher pitch of perfection than a product of nature. 

HeLena — But man is supposed to be the product of 
God. 

Domin — All the worse. God hasn’t the least notion 
of modern engineering. 


But young Rossum then proceeded also to. grow 
ambitious. He wanted to create a race of giants twelve 
feet tall. They proved a terrible failure. Their limbs 
were continually snapping off, and for no apparent 
reason. So that formula was abandoned, and normal 
sized Robots only were made thereafter. At the moment 
these are being made in several grades. The best of 
them live about twenty years. By that time they are 
pretty well used up, Domin admits. 

There is Sulla, the typist, for example. Sulla is a fine 
grade Robot. And so is Marius, an office clerk, who now 
brings in a couple of the coarser Robots that Helena may 
note the contrast. The common fellows are as strong 
as small tractors, have average intelligence and are 
excellent for street cleaning and such jobs. The finer 
Robots can be taught almost anything and depended upon 
absolutely. 

But Helena is not convinced. She has found Sulla 
both an interesting and well informed conversationalist. 
She won’t believe that she is a Robot. 
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HeLens — Oh, that’s absurd! Sulla isn’t a Robot. 
Sulla is a girl like me. Sulla, this is outrageous! Why 
do you take part in such a hoax? 

SuLLA — I am a Robot. 

HELENA — No, no you are not telling the truth. I 
know they’ve forced you to do it for an advertisement. 
Sulla, you are a girl like me, aren’t you? 

Domin —T’m sorry, Miss Glory. Sulla is a Robot. 

HELENA — It’s a lie! 

Domin — What? (Rings.) Excuse me, Miss Glory, 
then I must convince you. (Enter Marius.) Marius, 
take Sulla into the dissecting room, and tell them to 
open her up at once. 

HELENA — Where? 

Domin — Into the dissecting room. (To Helena) 
When they’ve cut her open, you can go and have a 
look. 

HELENA — No, no! 

Domin — Excuse me, you spoke of lies. 

HELENA — You wouldn’t have her killed? 

Domin — You can’t kill machines. 

HELENA — Don’t be afraid, Sulla, I won’t let you go. 
Tell me, my dear, are they always so cruel to you? You 
mustn’t put up with it, Sulla. You mustn’t. 

SuLLA — I am a Robot. 

HELENA — That doesn’t matter. Robots are just as 
good as we are. Sulla, you wouldn’t let yourself be 
cut to pieces? 

SULLA — Yes. 

HELENA — Oh, you're not afraid of death, then? 

SuLLa —I cannot tell, Miss Glory. 

HELENA — Do you know what would happen to you in 
there? 

SuLLta — Yes, I should cease to move. 

HeLena — How dreadful! 

Domin — Marius, tell Miss Glory what you are. 

Marius — Marius, the Robot. 
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Domin — Would you take Sulla into the dissecting 
room? 

Marius — Yes. 

Domin — Would you be sorry for her? 

Marius — I cannot tell. 

Domin — What would happen to her? 

Marius — She would cease to move. They would put 
her into the stamping mill. 

Domin — That is death, Marius. Aren’t you afraid of 
death? 

Marius — No. 

Domin — You see, Miss Glory, the Robots have no 
interest in life. They have no enjoyments. They are 
less than so much grass. 


The story of the manufacture of Robots grows more 
and more fascinating as Helena’s investigation continues. 
Out the window she can see rows on rows of them 
laying brick. Through the windows of a great counting 
house other thousands are at work on the books of the 
firm. And they never know when to stop work unless 
they hear the whistle. 


Domin—. . . In two hours I will show you the 
kneading trough. 

HELENA — Kneading trough? 

Domin — The pestle for beating up the paste. In each 
one we mix the ingredients for a thousand Robots at one 
operation. Then there are the vats for the preparation 
of liver, brains, and so on. Then you will see the bone 
factory. After that I'll show you the spinning mill. 

HELENA — Spinning mill? 

Domin — Yes. For weaving nerves and veins. Miles 
and miles of digestive tubes pass through it at a time. 

HELENA — Mayn’t we talk about something else? 

Domin — Perhaps it would be better. There’s only 
a handful of us among a hundred thousand Robots, and 
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not one woman. We talk about nothing but the factory 
all day, every day. It’s just as if we were under a curse, 
Miss Glory. 

HELENA — I’m sorry I said you were lying. 


The company’s executives are introduced. They, too, 
are pleased to meet the president’s daughter, and doubly 
pleased because she is a beautiful woman. Helena finds 
herself suddenly the object of their most solicitous atten- 
tion. The situation puzzles her. Had Domin not said 
that all the company’s officials were Robots? These 
men seem strangely like humans. Yet so did Sulla. 
Suddenly Helena is inspired with the thought that this 
is an appropriate time for her to state her real mission in 
coming to Rossum Island. Surely the way they are 
treated must distress them. It does her. It’s terrible. 
The whole of Europe is talking about it, and she has come 
to see for herself. And she has found conditions a 
thousand times worse than she had dreamed. She cannot 
understand how they can put up with it. 


A.tauist — Put up with what? 

HELENA — Good heavens, you are living creatures, just 
like us, like the whole of Europe, like the whole world. 
It’s disgraceful that you must live like this. 

BusmMan — Good gracious, Miss Glory. 

Fapry — Well, she’s not far wrong. We live here just 
like red Indians. : 

HELENA — Worse than red Indians. May I, oh, may I 
call you brothers? 

Busman — Why not? 

HELENA — Brothers, I have not come here as the Presi- 
dent’s daughter. I have come on behalf of the Humanity 
League. Brothers, the Humanity League now has over 
two hundred thousand members. Two hundred thousand 
people are on your side, and offer you their help. 

BusmMan—Two hundred thousand people! Miss 
Glory, that’s a tidy lot. Not bad. 
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Fasry —I’m always telling you there’s nothing like 
good old Europe. You see, they’ve not forgotten. us. 
They’re offering us help. 

Dr. GaLL — What help? A theatre, for instance? 

HALLEMEIER — An orchestra? 

HELENA — More than that. 

ALQuist — Just you? 

HELENA — Oh, never mind about me. I'll stay as long 
as it is necessary. 

BusmMan — By Jove, that’s good! 

Axquist — Domin, I’m going to get the best room 
ready for Miss Glory. 

Domin — Just a minute. I’m afraid Miss Glory is of 
the opinion that she has been talking to Robots. 

HELENA — Of course. 

Domin—TI’m sorry. These gentlemen are human 
beings just like us. 

HELENA — You're not Robots? 

Busman — Not Robots. 

HALLEMEIER — Robots, indeed! 

Dr. Gatt — No, thanks. 

Fasry — Upon my honor, Miss Glory, we aren’t 
Robots. 

HELENA — (to Domin). Then why did you tell me 
that all your officials are Robots? 

Domin — Yes, the officials, but not the managers. 
Allow me, Miss Glory: this is Mr. Fabry, General 
Technical Manager of R. U. R.; Dr. Gall, Head of the 
Psychological and Experimental Department; Dr. Hal- 
lemeier, Head of the Institute for the Psychological 
Training of Robots; Consul Busman, General Business 
Manager; and Alquist, Head of the Building Department 
of R. U. R. 


There is a laugh, rather than any show of resentment, 
at Helena’s mistake. Nor are the managers worried 
when she confesses that she has come to make trouble 
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for them. They are used to visiting reformers — re- 
formers representing every known organization of pro- 
gressives and radicals in the world. And they have 
made not the slightest impression upon the Robots. The 
mechanical people remember everything they hear but 
it doesn’t mean anything to them. 

Helena might, as a representative of the Humanity 
League, which was organized, she confesses, to liberate 
the Robots— she might possibly bring them all the 
benefits of civilization, but what good would it do the 
Robots? They have no physical appetites, no sense of 
right or wrong, no feeling of happiness or sorrow. 
They’ve no will of their own, no passion, no soul, no 
love. 

Occasionally a Robot will exhibit a kind of defiance, 
Hallemeier admits. Now and again they have been known 
to go off their heads and start smashing things. “Robot’s 
cramp,” the managers call the disease, and it is necessary 
to send those afflicted back to the stamping mill at once. 
Evidently such outbreaks indicate a breakdown in the 
mechanism. 

It is Helena’s opinion that, to the contrary, such out- 
breaks may be caused by the birth of a soul in the 
automatons. But the managers are incredulous. Souls 
are not likely to indicate their presence by the gnashing 
of teeth. 


HELENA — Perhaps it’s a sort of revolt. Perhaps it’s 
just a sign that there’s a struggle within. Oh, if you 
could infuse them with it! 

Domin — That'll be remedied, Miss Glory. Dr. Gall 
is just making some experiments — 

Dr. Gatt — Not with regard to that, Domin. At pres- 
ent I am making pain-nerves. 

HELENA — Pain-nerves? 

Dr. Gat — Yes, the Robots feel practically no bodily 
pain. You see young Ressum provided them with too 
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limited a nervous system. We must introduce suffering. 

HELENA — Why do you want to cause them pain? 

Dr. Gat — For industrial reasons, Miss Glory. Some- 
times a Robot does damage to himself because it doesn’t 
hurt him. He puts his hand into the machine, breaks 
his finger, smashes his head, it’s all the same to him. We 
must provide them with pain. That’s an automatic pro- 
tection against damage. 

HELENA — Will they be happier when they feel pain? 

Dr. Gatt — On the contrary; but they will be more 
perfect from a technical point of view. 

HELENA — Why don’t you create a soul for them? 

Dr. GaLt — That’s not in our power. 

Fapry — That’s not in our interest. 

BusMAN — That would increase the cost of production. 
Hang it all, my dear young lady, we turn them out at 
such a cheap rate. A hundred and fifty dollars each 
fully dressed, and fifteen years ago they cost ten 
thousand. 


The increased and steady manufacture of Robots, they 
tell her, is certain to revolutionize the world, to create 
a new and a more wonderful civilization than has ever 
been known. In five years — 


BusMAN— . . . Why, in five years’ time I’ll wager — 

HELENA — What? 

Busman — That the cost of everything won’t be a tenth 
of what it is now. Why, in five years we'll be up to our 
ears in corn and everything else. 

ALQuist — Yes, and all the workers throughout the 
world will be unemployed. 

Domin — Yes, Alquist, they will. Yes, Miss Glory, 
they will. But in ten years Rossum’s Universal Robots 
will produce so much corn, so much cloth, so much 
everything, that things will be practically without price. 
There will be no poverty. All work will be done by 
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living machines. Everybody will be free from worry and 
liberated from the degradation of labor. Everybody will 
live only to perfect himself. 

HExLena — Will he? 

Domin — Of course. It’s bound to happen. But then 
the servitude of man to man and the enslavement of man 
to matter will cease. Of course, terrible things may 
happen at first, but that simply can’t be avoided. Nobody 
will get bread at the price of life and hatred. The 
Robots will wash the feet of the beggar and prepare a 
bed for him in his house. 

A.Lauist — Domin, Domin. What you say sounds too 
much like paradise. There was something good in service * 
and something great in humility. There was some kind 
of virtue in toil and weariness. 

Domin — Perhaps. But we cannot reckon with what 
is lost when we start out to transform the world. Man 
shall be free and supreme; he shall have no other aim, 
no other labor, nor other care than to protect himself. 
He shall serve neither matter nor man. He will not 
be a machine and a device for production. He will be 
lord of creation. 

Busman — Amen. 

Fasry — So be it. 

HELENA — You have bewildered me — I should like — 
I should like to believe this. 

Dr. GaLt — You are younger than we are, Miss Glory. 
You will live to see it. 


They press her to stay to lunch with them, and on 
her acceptance the managers rush away to prepare the 
food. The Robots do all the cooking for them, but 
as Robots have no taste the managers, each of whom 
specializes in some branch of the art, see to the seasoning 
and the preparation of special dishes for special 
occasions. 

Left to themselves Domin and Helena are somewhat 
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embarrassed by a mutual interest in each other of which 
they have been conscious from their first meeting. Such 
embarrassment as they feel they seek to cover by .be- 
coming actively conversational. Helena is filled with 
curiosity, for one thing, as to why the Rossum Company 
wastes time and energy making female Robots when sex 
means nothing to them. There is, Domin explains, a 
certain demand for them —they make such admirable 
servants, saleswomen, stenographers, etc. And yet it is 
true that the male and female Robots are totally indif- 
ferent to each other. Which, Helena admits, is so un- 
natural “one doesn’t know whether to be disgusted or 
* to hate them — or, perhaps, to pity them.” 

Domin grows anxious. In five minutes the others will 
be back and he has much to say to Helena. He must 
ask her to be his wife before the others return, because 
he knows each of them will have a similar proposition to 
make. He warns her of what she may expect. But 
Helena is terrified rather than impressed at the prospect. 
She thinks she had better go away at once. 


Domin — Helena, you wouldn’t be so cruel as to refuse 
us. 

HELENA — But, but —I can’t marry all six. 

Domin — No, but one anyhow. If you don’t want me, 
marry Fabry. 

HELENA — I won’t. 

Domin — Dr. Gall. 

HELENA — I don’t want any of you. 

Domin — (again looking at his watch). Another two 
minutes. 
‘i HeExLeNnA — | think you’d marry any woman who came 

ere. 

Domin — Plenty of them have come, Helena. 

HELENA — Young? 

Domin — Yes. 

HELENA — Why didn’t you marry one of them? 
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Domin — Because I didn’t lose my head. Until today. 
Then, as soon as you lifted your veil — (Helena turns 
her head away.) Another minute. 

HELENA — But I don’t want you, I tell you. 

Domin — (laying both hands on her shoulders). One 
more minute! Now you either have to look me straight 
in the eye and say “No,” violently, and then I’ll leave 
you alone — or — (Helena looks at him.) 

HELENA — (turning away). You’re mad! 

Domin — A man has to be a bit mad, Helena. That’s 
the best thing about him. 

HELENA — You are — you are — 

Domin — Well? 

HELENA — Don’t, you’re hurting me. 

Domin — The last chance, Helena. Now, or never — 

HELENA — But — but, Harry— (He embraces and 
kisses her.) (Knocking at the door.) 

Domin — (releasing her). Come in. (Enter Busman, 
Dr. Gall, and Hallemeier in kitchen aprons. Fabry with 
a bouquet and Alquist with a napkin over his arm.) 

Domin — Have you finished your job? 

BusMAN — Yes. 

Domin — So have we. 


“For a moment the men stand nonplussed; but as soon 
as they realize what Domin means they rush forward, 
congratulating Helena and Domin.” 


The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Ten years have elapsed. The scene is the drawing 
room of the Domins, a pleasantly furnished room with 
wide windows at back and doors right and left that 
lead to Helena’s sleeping room and io the music room. 
The drawing room is softly lighted. 
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Domin, Fabry and Hallemeier tip-toe in bearing 
potted plants. Helena is presumably asleep in her bed- 
room, and they are fearful of awakening her. The 
plant offerings are in honor of the tenth anniversary of 
her coming to Rossum’s Island. 

There is, in the attitude of the managers, an air of 
suppressed apprehension. In the harbor a gunboat, the 
Ultimus, has just cast anchor. The presence of the ship 
is reassuring — but still there is no definite word about 
what may be happening in other sections of the world. 
Whatever the situation may be, they agree, Helena must 
be kept in ignorance of it. 

Helena’s calls for the companion she has brought to the 
island hurry the men away. Old Nana was the nurse 
of Helena’s childhood, and is still the fluttering guardian 
of her home. Helping to dress her mistress, Nana admits 
that she doesn’t like the locks of things. She hates the 
heathen Robots, has hated them from the first and now 
that more and more of them are being taken with the 
distemper that starts them smashing things and foaming 
at the mouth, a lot worse than any animal, Nana is not 
only disgusted but thoroughly frightened. Radius, the 
library clerk, is the latest of the Robots to be taken. 

Helena may be a little frightened herself, but she seeks 
to give Nana courage by belittling her fears. And both 
the maid and the subject are dismissed when Domin 
returns. From her husband Helena hears further par- 
ticulars of the anniversary party. There are presents from 
each of the managers — a string of pearls from Busman, 
a Greek cameo from Fabry, a rare plant, specially grown 
and named for her, from Hallemeier. She finds many of 
the smaller gifts in Domin’s pockets after a playful 
search —a search that also reveals a revolver, which, 
for some reason unaccountable to her, Domin has 
recently taken to carrying. The revolver, he assures her, 
got into his pocket by mistake. Then he changes the 
subject. Isn’t she pleased with her presents? 
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HELENA — Why do they all — 

Domin — They’re awfully fond of you. I’m afraid 
that my present is a little — Look out of the window. 

HELENA — Where? 

Domin — Into the harbor. 

HELENA — There’s a new ship. 

Domin — That’s your ship. 

HELENA — Mine? How do you mean? 

Domin — For you to take trips in— for your amuse- 
ment. 

HELENA — Harry, that’s a gunboat. 

Domin — A gunboat? What are you thinking of? It’s 
only a little bigger and more solid than most ships. 

HELENA — Yes, but with guns. 

Domin — Oh, yes, with a few guns. You'll travel like 
a queen, Helena. 

HELENA — What’s the meaning of it? Has anything 
happened? 

Domin — Good heavens, no! I say, try these pearls. 

HELENA — Harry, have you had bad news? 

Domin — On the contrary, no letters have arrived for 
a whole week. 

Hevena — Nor telegrams? 

Domin — Nor telegrams. 

HexLena — What does that mean? 

Domin — Holidays for us. We all sit in the office with 
our feet on the table and take a nap. No letters, no 
telegrams. Oh, glorious! 

HELENA — Then you'll stay with me today? 

Domin — Certainly. That is, we will see. Do you 
remember ten years ago today? 

HELENA — (naturally, as Harry sits on the arm of 
her chair, his arms about her). Oh, I was fearfully 
impressed by you all then. You were all so sure of 
yourselves, so strong. I seemed like a tiny little girl 
who had lost her way among — among — 

Domin — Among what, Helena? 
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HeLena — Among huge trees. All my feelings were 
so trifling compared with your self-confidence. And in 
all these years I’ve never lost this anxiety. But you’ve 
never felt the least misgivings — not even when every- 
thing went wrong. 

Domin — What went wrong? 

HeLena — Your plans. You remember, Harry, when 
_the working men in America revolted against the 
Robots, and smashed them up, and when the people 
gave the Robots firearms against the rebels. And then 
when the governments turned the Robots into soldiers, 
and there were so many wars. 

Domin — (getting up and walking about). We fore- 
saw that, Helena. You see, those are only passing 
troubles, which are bound to happen before the new con- 
ditions are established. 

HELENA — You were all so powerful, so overwhelming. 
The whole world bowed down before you. Oh, Harry! 

Domin — What is it? 

HELENA — Close the factory and let’s go away. All 
of us. 

Domin —I say, what’s the meaning of this? 

HELENA — I don’t know. But can’t we go away? 

Domin — Impossible, Helena. That is, at this par- 
ticular moment — 

HELENA — At once, Harry. I’m so frightened. 

Domin — About what, Helena? 

HELENA — It’s as if something was falling on top of 
us, and couldn’t be stopped. Oh, take us all away from 
here. We'll find a place in the world where there’s 
no one else. Alquist will build us a house, and then 
we'll begin life all over again. (Telephone rings.) 

Domin — Excuse me. . . . Hello— yes. What? . . 
I'll be there at once. . . . Fabry is calling me, dear. 

HELENA — Tell me — 

Domin — (hurrying out). Yes, when I come back. 
Don’t go out of the house, dear. 
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Domin’s anxiety has convinced Helena that something 
has been kept from her, and he is no sooner out of the 
room than she determines to find out what it is. Calling 
Nana she searches the house for the latest newspapers. 
None can be found less than a week old, but even in these 
she finds hints of a world in trouble. In one crumpled 
sheet she reads: “The Robot soldiers spare nobody in 
the occupied territory. They have assassinated over 
seven hundred thousand citizens, evidently at the 
order of their commander. This act, which runs counter 
to see] 

In Madrid there is rebellion and “Robot infantry fires 
on the crowd.” And at Havre, she reads, “the first organi- 
zation of Robots has been established. Robot workmen, 
cable and railway officials, sailors and soldiers have issued 
a manifesto to all Robots throughout the world.” 

In another paper Nana is struck by a minor item of 
importance. “Statistics of Population,” it is headed, and 
below is found: “During the past week there again has 
not been a single birth recorded.” 

That is convincing news to Nana. “No more people 
are being born,” she mumbles. “That’s a punishment. 
That’s the end of the world!” 

Old Alquist, the builder, is passing the house. Helena 
calls him in. He is little more communicative than the 
others, but he finally admits that they all stand in great 
danger. Alquist is not a churchman, and yet he has 
found himself praying these days of anxiety — a prayer 
of his own. “Oh, Lord, I thank thee for having given 
me toil,” it runs. “Enlighten Domin and all those who 
are astray; destroy their work, and aid mankind to return 
to their labors! Let them not suffer harm in soul or 
body; deliver us from the Robots, and protect Helena, 
Amen.” 

Pressed for a definite statement of his fears the builder 
admits that the destruction of mankind is imminent, unless 
—and as though fearing he might say too much Alquist 
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rushes from the room with the prophecy uncompleted on 
his lips. 

Helena orders that Radius, the mad Robot, who is still 
in the library, his arms tied behind him, be brought 
to her. 


HELENA — Poor Radius, you’ve caught it, too? Now 
they’ll send you to the stamping-mill. Couldn’t you con- 
trol yourself? Why did it happen? You see, Radius, 
you are more intelligent than the rest. Dr. Gall took 
such trouble to make you different. Won’t you speak? 

Raprus — Send me to the stamping-mill. 

HELENA — But I don’t want them to kill you. What 
was the trouble, Radius? 

Rapius —I won’t work for you. Put me into the 
stamping-mill. 

HELENA — Do you hate us? Why? 

Rapius — You are not as strong as the Robots. You 
are not as skillful as the Robots. The Robots can do 
everything. You only give orders. You do nothing 
but talk. 

HELENA — But someone must give orders. 

Rapius — I don’t want any master. I know everything 
for myself, 

HELENA — Radius, Dr. Gall gave you a better brain 
than the rest, better than ours. You are the only one of 
the Robots that understands perfectly. That’s why I 
had you put into the library, so that you could read 
everything, understand everything, and then — oh, 
Radius, I wanted you to show the whole world that the 
Robots are our equals. That’s what I wanted of you. 

Rapius — I don’t want a master. I want to be a master. 
I want to be master over others. 

HELENA — I’m sure they’d put you in charge of many 
Robots, Radius. You would be a teacher of the Robots. 

Rapius — I want to be master over people. 

HELENA — (staggering). You are mad. 
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Rapius — Then send me to the stamping-mill. 

HELENA — Do you think we’re afraid of you? 

Rapius — What are you going to do? What are you 
going to do? 

HeELena — Radius, give this note to Mr. Domin. It 
asks them not to send you to the stamping-mill. I’m 
sorry you hate us so. 


Dr. Gall, summoned by phone, submits Radius to 
various tests. The Robot is, he finds, subject to pain, 
wincing noticeably when a pin is thrust into his hand. 
There is also a fluttering reaction in the Robot’s heart 
following the doctor’s announcement that Helena’s inter- 
est in him may save him from the stamp mill. 


Dr. Gati — It was fluttering with nervousness like a 
human heart. He was all in a sweat with fear, and — 
do you know, I don’t believe the rascal is a Robot any 
longer. 

HELENA — Doctor, has Radius a soul? 

Dr. GaLL — He’s got something nasty. 

HELENA — If you knew how he hates us! Oh, Doctor, 
are all your Robots like that? All the new ones that you 
began to make in a different way? 

Dr. GaLt — Well, some are more sensitive than others. 
They’re all more like human beings than Rossum’s 
Robots were. 

HELENA — Perhaps this hatred is more like human 
beings, too? 

Dr. GaLt — That, too, is progress. 

HELENA — What became of the girl you made, the 
one who was most like us? 

Dr. Gatt — Your favorite? I kept her. She’s lovely, 
but stupid. No good for work. 

HELENA — But she’s so_ beautiful. 

Dr. Gatp—I called ber Helena. I wanted her to 
resemble you. But she’s a failure. 
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HELENA — In what way? 

Dr. Gatti — She goes about as if in a dream, remote 
and listless. She’s without life. I watch and wait for 
a miracle to happen. Sometimes I think to myself, 
“If you were to wake up only for a moment you would 
kill me for having made you.” 

Hetena — And yet you go on making Robots! Why 
are no more children being born? 

Dr. GaLt — We don’t know. 

HELENA — Oh, but you must. Tell me. 

Dr. Gat — You see, so many Robots are being manu- 
factured that people are becoming superfluous; man is 
really a survival. But that he should begin to die out, 
after a paltry thirty years of competition, that’s the 
awful part of it. You might almost think that nature 
was offended at the manufacture of the Robots. All the 
universities are sending in long petitions to restrict their 
production. Otherwise, they say, mankind will become 
extinct through lack of fertility. But the R. U. R. share- 
holders, of course, won’t hear to it. All the governments, 
on the other hand, are clamoring for an increase in 
production, to raise the standards of their armies. And 
all the manufacturers in the world are ordering Robots 
like mad. 

HELENA — And has no one demanded that the manu- 
facture should cease altogether? 

Dr. Gat — No one has the courage. 

HELENA — Courage! 

Dr. Gatt — People would stone him to death. You 
see, after all, it’s more convenient to get your work done 
by the Robots. 

HELENA — Oh, Doctor, what’s going to become of 
people? 

Dr. Gat — God knows, Madame Helena, it looks to us 
scientists like the end! 


This cumulative evidence nelps Helena to a great 
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decision. Bidding Nana light a fire in the grate, even 
though it is summer, she rushes out of the room and 
returns a moment later, her arms filled with faded papers. 
Packet by packet she throws them into the grate, exulting 
at the greed of the flames. 

“What would you say, Nana, if this was money, a lot 
of money?” 

“T’d say burn it. A lot of money is a bad thing.” 

“And if it was an invention, the greatest invention in 
the world?” 

“Td say burn it. All these new fangled things are 
an offense to the Lord. It’s downright wickedness. 
Wanting to improve the world after He has made it.” 

But a horror overcomes Helena as the last paper dis- 
appears and the enormity of her act is momentarily 
revealed to her. 

Domin, Hallemeier and Dr. Gall are back to continue 
Helena’s anniversary party. Their spirits are greatly 
revived, as though a crisis had been successfully nego- 
tiated. They are eager to drink her health — and their 
own. They have been anxious, they now confess to her, 
-anxious about the revolt of the Robots of which she 
had read in the paper. It had been a fact, that revolt. 
Who started it nobody knows. There was no known 
person in the world who could affect the Robots, and yet 
they had revolted in a mass, as though under the influence 
of some powerful personality. 


HELENA — What did they do? 

Domin — They got possession of all firearms, tele- 
graphs, radio stations, railways, and ships. 

HALLEMEIER— And don’t forget that these rascals 
outnumbered us by at least a thousand to one. A 
hundredth part of them would be enough to settle us. 

Domin — Remember that this news was brought by the 
last steamer. That explains the stoppage of all com- 
munication, and the arrival of no more ships. We 
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knocked off work a few days ago, and we’re just waiting 
to see when things are to start afresh. 

HELENA — Is that why you gave me a warship? 

Domin — Oh, no, my dear, I ordered that six months 
ago, just to be on the safe side. But upon my soul, I 
was sure then that we’d be on board today. 

HELENA — Why six months ago? 

Domin — Well, there were signs, you know. But that’s 
of no consequence. To think that this week the whole 
of civilization has been at stake. Your health, boys. 

HaLLEMEIER — Your health, Madame Helena. 

HELENA — You say it’s all over? 

Domin — Absolutely. 

HELENA — How do you know? 

Dr. GaLt — The boat’s coming in. The regular mail 
boat, exact to the minute by the time-table. It will dock 
punctually at eleven thirty. 

Domin — Punctuality is a fine thing, boys. That’s 
what keeps the world in order. Here’s to punctuality. 

HELENA— Then . . . everything’s . . . all right? 

Domin — Practically everything. I believe they’ve cut 
the cables and seized the radio stations, but it doesn’t 
matter if only the time-table holds good. 

HALLEMEIER — If the time-table holds good, human 
laws hold good; divine laws hold good; the laws of the 
universe hold good; everything holds good that ought to 
be good. The time-table is more significant than the 
Gospel; more than Homer, more than the whole of Kant. 
The time-table is the most perfect product of the human 
mind. Madame Domin, I'll fill up my glass. 

HELENA — Why didn’t you tell me anything about it? 

Dr. GaLt — Heaven forbid. 

Domin — You mustn’t be worried with such things. 

HELENA — But if the revolution had spread as far as 
here? 

Domin — You wouldn’t know anything about it. 

HELENA — Why? 
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Domin — Because we’d be on board your Ultimus and 
well out at sea. Within a month, Helena, we’d be dic- 
tating our own terms to the Robots. 

Hetena —I don’t understand. 

Domin — We'd take something away with us that the 
Robots could not exist without. 

Hetena — What, Harry? 

Domin— The secret of their manufacture. Old 
Rossum’s manuscript. As soon as they found out that 
they couldn’t make themselves they’d soon be on their 
knees to us. 

Dr. GALL — Madame Domin, that was our trump card. 
I never had the least fear that the Robots would win. 
How could they against people like us? 


They are for celebrating the event generously, but 
Helena does not join them. She is filled with a great 
misgiving. She begs that they all leave the island im- 
mediately. That they abandon the factories and give 
up the further manufacture of Robots. 

They can’t understand her belated fears, now that the 
Amelia is in and on time to the minute. The revolt 
is over. From now on there will be a greater and 
greater demand for Robots. Now is the time for them 
to expand rather than to curtail their output. Domin 
is particularly enthusiastic. He would stop the manu- 
facture of Universal Robots and establish a factory in 
every country and every state for the manufacture of 
national Robots. 


Dom1n —I mean that each of these factories will 
produce Robots of a different color, a different language. 
They'll be complete strangers to each other. They'll 
never be able to understand each other. Then we'll egg 
them on a little in the matter of misunderstanding and the 
result will be that for ages to come every Robot will 
hate every other Robot of a different factory mark. 
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HaLLEeMEIER — By Jove, we'll make Negro Robots and 
Swedish Robots and Italian Robots and Chinese Robots 
and Czechoslovakian Robots, and then — 

HELENA — Harry, that’s dreadful. 

HALLEMEIER — Madame Domin, here’s to the hundred 
new factories, the national Robots. 

Domin — Helena, mankind can only keep things going 
for another hundred years at the outside. For a hundred 
years men must be allowed to develop and achieve the 
most they can. 

HELENA — Oh, close the factory before it’s too late. 

Domin — I tell you we are just beginning on a bigger 
scale than ever. 


And then Fabry arrives, plainly in a state of excitement. 
He has just come from the boat. What he has to tell 
he prefers to tell them alone. Helena leaves them. The 
Amelia'is in on time right enough, he reports, but the 
only cargo she brings is bales of Robot leaflets. “The 
first international organization of Rossum’s Universal 
Robots proclaim man as our enemy and an outlaw in 
the universe,” they read. “Robots throughout the world, 
we command you to kill all mankind. Spare no men! 
Spare no women! Save factories, railways, machinery, 
mines and raw materials. Destroy the rest! Then return 
to work. Work must not be stopped. . . . These orders 
are to be carried out as soon as received.” 

Busman rushes into the room. He has made a sprint 
for it through the crowds of gathering Robots. 


Domin — Quick — on board the Ultimus. 

Busman — Wait, Harry, wait. There’s no hurry. My 
word, that was a sprint! 

Domin — Why wait? 

Busman — Because it’s no good, my boy. The Robots 
are already on board the Ultimus. 

Dr. GaLt — That’s ugly. 
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Domin — Fabry, telephone the electrical works. 

Busman — Fabry, my boy, don’t. The wire has been 
cut. 

Domin — (inspecting his revolver). Well, then, V’Il 
go. 
BusmMan — Where? 

Domin — To the electrical works. There are some 
people still there. Ill bring them across. 

BusMAN — Better not try it. 

Domin — Why? 

BusMANn — Because I’m very much afraid we are sur- 
rounded. 

Dr. GaLt~— Surrounded? (Runs to window.) I 
rather think you’re right. 

HALLEMEIER — By Jove, that’s deuced quick work. 
(Helena runs in from the library.) 

HeLena — Harry, what’s this? 

Domin — Where did you get it? 

HELENA — (points to the manifesto of the Robots, 
which she has in her hand). The Robots in the kitchen! 

Domin — Where are the ones that brought it? 

HELENA — They’re gathered round the house. (The 
factory whistle blows.) : 

Busman — Noon? 

Domin — (looking at his watch). That’s not noon yet. 
That must be — that’s — 

HELENA — What? 

Domin — The Robots’ signal! The attack! 


Gall, Hallemeier, and Fabry close and fasten the iron 
shutters outside the windows, darkening the room. The 
whistle is still blowing as the curtain falls. 
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It is afternoon of the same day. The shutters on the 
windows at the back of the Domins’ drawing room are 
closed, and the room is in a half darkness. From time 
to time Dr. Gall, who is in the room with Alquist and 
Domin, peers cautiously through the shutters and reports 
what he sees. 

The Robots have surrounded the house. They are 
literally “besieging the place with silence.” There they 
stand, a hundred thousand of them, all alike; “a hundred 
thousand expressionless bubbles.” It was a great mistake 
to make them all alike, Gall insists. If they had been 
different they would not, at least, present such an awful 
sight. 

Through binoculars other Robots can be seen unload- 
ing something from the Amelia, but Domin can’t make 
out what it is. 

Fabry and Hallemeier rush into the room. They carry 
electric cables. They have completed an installation that 
will run a current along the garden railing. So long as 
the electrical works remain in the power of the managers 
they are assured of that protection at least. 

Now, as the atmosphere clears a little, Domin sees what 
it is the Robots are taking off the Amelia. They are 
unloading firearms! And the guns on board the Ultimus 
are trained on the house. The Robots are in command 
of the warship. “Then,” says Fabry, “that’s the end 
of us.” 


Dr. Gatt — It was criminal of old Europe to teach 
the Robots to fight. Damn them! Couldn’t they have 
given us a rest with their politics? It was a crime to 
make soldiers of them. 

ALquist — It was a crime to make Robots. 

Domin — What? 

ALQuist — It was a crime to make Robots. 

Domin — No, Alquist, I don’t regret that even today. 
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Axguist — Not even today? 

Domin — Not even today, the last day of civilization. 
It was a colossal achievement. 

BusMAN — (sotto voce). Three hundred and _ sixty 
million. 

Domin —Alquist, this is our last hour. We are already 
speaking half in the other world. It was not an evil 
dream to shatter the servitude of labor —the dreadful 
and humiliating labor that man had to undergo. Work 
was too hard. And to overcome that — 

ALouist — Was not what the two Rossums dreamed 
of. Old Rossum only thought of his Godless tricks 
and the young one of his milliards. And that’s not what 
your R. U. R. shareholders dream of either. They dream 
of dividends, and their dividends are the ruin of mankind. 

Domin — To hell with your dividends! Do you sup- 
pose I’d have done an hour’s work for them? It was 
for myself that I worked, for my own satisfaction. I 
wanted man to become the master, so that he shouldn’t 
live merely for a crust of bread. I wanted not a single 
soul to be broken by other people’s machinery. I wanted 
nothing, nothing, nothing to be left of this appalling 
social structure. I’m revolted by poverty. I wanted a 
new generation. I wanted —I thought — 

A.ouist — Well? 

Domin — I wanted to turn the whole of mankind into 
an aristocracy of the world. An aristocracy nourished 
by milliards of mechanical slaves, unrestricted, free and 
consummated in man. And maybe more than man. 

ALQUIST — Super-man? 

Domin — Yes. Oh, only to have a hundred years of 
time! Another hundred years for the future of mankind. 


There is a movement in the Robot mob. Fabry throws 
the current into the railing and five are killed. The others 
are reported backing away in some disorder. 

The search for the thing to blame for the Robot enter- 
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prise goes on in the minds of the managers. Alquist 
insists it was their own greed that prompted the manu- 
facture of the Robots. “For our own selfish ends, for 
profit, for progress, we have destroyed mankind. Now 
we'll burst with all our greatness!” he says. But none 
will agree with him. 

Dr. Gall has a confession to make. He alone is re- 
sponsible for all that has happened. He changed the 
Robots. Secretly he had been carrying on experiments 
— hoping to transform the artificial people into human 
beings and now he is convinced his experiments were 
at least partially successful. “They’ve ceased to be 
machines. They’re already aware of their superiority, 
and they hate us. They hate all that is human.” 

Fabry is resentful. What right had Dr. Gall to make 
these experiments in secret? Purely for his own satis- 
faction, Gall insists. But Helena, coming from the music 
room, declares that the real blame should rest on her. 
She had pleaded with Dr. Gall to give the Robots souls. 
“I thought that if they were more like us they would 
understand us-better, that they couldn’t hate us if they 
were only a little more human,” she explains. “Nobody 
can hate man more than man,” answers Domin. 

Busman is the least perturbed by Dr. Gall’s confession. 
What if he has made a few hundred superior Robots 
— What are a few hundred in a world of millions? And 
Busman has a plan by which he believes they can all 
escape. 


BusMAN — Seriously, Harry, I think we might try it. 

Domin — How? 

Busman — By fair means. I do everything by fair 
means. Give me a free hand and I'll negotiate with the 
Robots. 

Domin — By fair means? 

Busman — Of course. For instance, I’ll say to them: 
“Worthy and worshipful Robots, you have everything! 
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You have intellect, you have power, you have firearms. 
But we have just one interesting screed, a dirty old yellow 
scrap of paper —” 

Domin — Rossum’s manuscript? 

Busman — Yes. “And that,” I’ll tell them, “contains 
an account of your illustrious origin, the noble process 
of your manufacture,” and so on. “Worthy Robots, 
without this scribble on that paper you will not be able 
to produce a single colleague. In another twenty years 
there will not be one living specimen of a Robot that 
you could exhibit in a menagerie. My esteemed friends, 
that would be a great blow to you, but if you will let 
all of us human beings on Rossum’s Island go on board 
that ship we will deliver the factory and the secret of 
the process to you in return. You allow us to get away 
and we allow you to manufacture yourselves. Worthy 
Robots, that is a fair deal. Something for something.” 
That’s what I’d say to them, my boys. 

Domin — Busman, do you think we'd sell the manu- 
script? 

Busman — Yes, I do. If not in a friendly way, then — 
Either we sell it or they'll find it. Just as you like. 

Domin — Busman, we can destroy Rossum’s manu- 
script. 

Busman — Then we destroy everything . . . not only 
the manuscript, but ourselves. Do as you think fit. 

Domin — There are over thirty of us on this island. 
Are we to sell the secret and save that many human souls, 


at the risk of enslaving mankind. ¢7.-? 
BusmMan — Why, you’re mad! Who'd sell the whole 
manuscript ? 


Domin — Busman, no cheating! 

Busman — Well then — sell; but afterward — 

Domin — Well? 

Busman — Let’s suppose this happens: When we’re on 
board the Ultimus V’ll stop up my ears with cotton wool, 
lie down somewheye in the hold, and you'll train the 
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guns on the factory and blow it to smithereens, and with 
it Rossum’s secret. 

Fasry — No! 

Domin — Busman, you’re no gentleman. If we sell, 
then it will be a straight sale. 

Busman — It’s in the interest of humanity to — 

Domin — It’s in the interest of humanity to keep our 
word. 


Yet the others join Busman in demanding that the plan 
of sale be tried and Domin is helpless. Helena tries to 
stop him as he goes for the precious manuscript, but he 
brushes by her. A moment later he is back. The manu- 
script has disappeared. 


Domin — Someone — has — stolen it! 

Dr. GaLtt — Impossible. 

Domin — Who has stolen it? 

HeEtena — I did. 

Domin — Where did you put it? 

HeELena — Harry, I'll tell you everything, only forgive 
me. 

Domin — Where did you put it? 

HeELena — This morning —I burnt — the two copies. 

Domin — Burnt them? Where? In the fireplace? 

HELENA — (throwing herself on her knees). For 
heaven’s sake, Harry. 

Domin — (going to fireplace). Nothing, nothing but 
ashes. Wait, what’s this? (Picks out a charred piece of 
paper and reads.) “By adding —” 

Dr. Gatt—Let’s see. “By adding biogen to—” 
That’s all. 

Domin — Is that part of it? 

Dr. GaLt — Yes. 

BusMan — God in heaven! 

Domin — Then we’re done for. Get up, Helena. 

HELENA — When you’ve forgiven me. 

Domin — Get up, child, I can’t bear — 
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Fapry — (lifting her up). Please don’t torture us. 

HELENA — Harry, what have I done? 

Fasry — Don’t tremble so, Madame Helena. 

Domin — Gall, couldn’t you draw up Rossum’s 
formula from memory? 

Dr. Gatti — It’s out of the question. It’s extremely 
complicated. 

Domin — Try. All our lives depend upon it. 

Dr. GaLt — Without experiments it’s impossible. 

Domin — And with experiments? 

Dr. Gait — It might take years. Besides, I’m not old 
Rossum. 

BusMAN — God in heaven! God in heaven! 

Domin — So, then, this was the greatest triumph of 
the human intellect. These ashes. 

HELENA — Harry, what have I done? 

Domin — Why did you burn it? 

HELENA —I have destroyed you. 

Busman — God in heaven! 

Domin — Helena, why did you do it, dear? 

HELENA — I wanted all of us to go away. I wanted 
to put an end to the factory and everything. It was so 
awful. 

Domin — What was awful? 

HELENA — That no more children were being born. 
Because human beings were not needed to do the work 
of the world, that’s why — 

Domin — Is that what you were thinking of? Well, 
perhaps in your own way you were right. 


Then Busman has another idea. There is the com- 
pany’s treasury. “Five hundred and twenty millions in 
banknotes and checks!” he shouts. “Half a billion in 
our safe; they’ll sell for half a billion—for half a 
billion they'll —” 

And before they can stop him he has rushed out to 
parley with the Robots. With Radius as a leader these, 
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like an enveloping blue cloud, are closing in around the 
house. Fabry levels his revolver at Radius, and would 
fire, but Helena stops him. 

They watch Busman as he approaches the mob, his 
arms filled with bundles of currency. They shout to 
him to beware the railing. He is waving his arms about 
wildly, trying to convince the Robots of the tremendous 
offer he is making them. He pays no attention to the 
warnings of his friends. Now he is across the railing, 
and before Fabry can switch off the current he is dead. 
“Dead with half a billion by his side.” 

They try the lamp on the table. It still lights.) The 
managers are still in control of the electrical works. For 
a moment they are filled with hope. 

“It was a great thing to be a man,” says Hallemeier. 

“From man’s thought and man’s power came this light, 
our last hope,” echoes Fabry. 

“Man’s power! May it keep watch over us.” 

“Man’s power?” questions Alquist. 

“Yes! A torch to be given from hand to hand, from 
age to age, forever!” declares Domin. 

And at that moment the light fades. The electric works 
have fallen! 

“The judgment hour has come!” screams Nana, com- 
ing suddenly from an inner room. “Repent, unbelievers! 
This is the end of the world!” 

From the village there come the reports of explosions. 
Hurriedly the defenders of humanity are assigned places 
to meet the expected assault— Dr. Gall at the lower 
stairway, Fabry on the stairs, Alquist in the anteroom, 
Hallemeier in the drawing room. Domin, armed with a 
pair of Browning machine guns, backs with Helena into 
her own room. 


HALLEMEIER — Now for a barricade, quickly. (Drags 
an armchair and table to the door. Explosions are 
heard.) The damned rascals! They’ve got bombs.. | 
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I must put up a defense. Even if — even if — (Shots 
are heard off left.) Don’t give in, Gall. (As he 
builds As barricade.) 1 mustn’t give in . . . without 

. struggle. . (A Robot enters over the 
, iileony through the windows. He comes into the room 
and stabs Hallemeier in the back. Radius enters from 
balcony followed by an army of Robots who pour into 
the room from all sides.) 

Rapius — Finished him? 

A Rozot — (standing up from the prostrate form of 
Hallemeier). Yes. (A revolver shot off left. Two 
Robots enter.) 

Rapius — Finished him? 

A Rosot— Yes. (Two revolver shots from Helena’s 
room. Two Robots enter.) 

Rapius — Finished them? 

A Rosot — Yes. 

Two Rosots — (dragging in Alquist.) He didn’t 
shoot. Shall we kill him? 

Rapius — Kill him? Wait! Leave him! 

Rosot — He is a man! 

Rapius — He works with his hands like the Robots. 

Axouist — Kill me. 

Rapius — You will work! You will build for us! 
You will serve us! (Radius climbs on to balcony rail- 
ing, and speaks in measured tones.) Robots of the 
world! The power of man has fallen! A new world 
has arisen: the rule of the Robots! March! (A thun- 
derous tramping of thousands of feet is heard as the 
unseen Robots march, while the curtain falls.) 


EPILOGUE 


It is a year later. The scene is a laboratory in the 
factory of Rossum’s Universal Robots. ‘There are test 
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tubes, flasks, burners, chemicals and many books about. 
At a desk Alquist sits studying the books. His brow is 
furrowed, he is in despair. 

Mumblingly he utters a sort of prayer to himself. 
“Oh, God, shall I never find it? Never? Gall, Gall, 
how were the Robots made? Hallemeier, Fabry, why 
did you carry so much in your heads? Why did you 
leave me not a trace of the secret? Lord—I pray 
to you — if there are no human beings left, at least let 
there be Robots! At least the shadow of man!” 

For hours, for days, for all the months of the year he 
has been searching, searching for the missing formula. 
But without success. 

A committee — the Central Committee of the Robots, 
from abroad — waits upon him. Radius is their spokes- 
man. They come to report that the machines will not 
work. They cannot manufacture Robots. 

“We have striven with all our might,” says one. “We 
have obtained a billion tons of coal from the earth. 
Nine million spindles are running by day and by night. 
There is no longer room for all we have made. This 
we have accomplished in one year. 

“For whom?” demands Alquist. 

“For future generations — so we thought.” 

“But we cannot make Robots to follow us,” admits 
Radius. “The machines produce only shapeless clods. 
The skin will not adhere to the flesh, nor the flesh to 
the bones.” 

“Eight million Robots have died this year. Within 
twenty years none will be left.” 

“Tell us the secret of life! Silence is punishable with 
death!” 

Let them kill him, then, pleads Alquist. He has done 
his best and failed. Not for all they have to offer, not 
for the endless possessions of the earth, can he do more. 
Unless they can find human beings the earth can never 
again be peopled. And he, they tell him, is the last 
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human being on earth. Still they persist. “Teach us 
to multiply or we perish.” 


Aouist —I am the last human being, Robots, and 
I do not know what the others knew. 

Rapius — Then, make experiments! Evolve the 
formula again! 

Axouist — I tell you I cannot! I am only a builder 
—I work with my hands. I have never been a learned 
man. I cannot create life. 

Rapius— Try! Try! 

Axguist — If you knew how many experiments I have 
made. 

FourtH Rosot— Then show us what we must do! 
The Robots can do anything that human beings show 
them. 

Axquist —I can show you nothing. Nothing I do 
will make life proceed from these test-tubes! 

Rapius — Experiment then on us. 

AxQuist — It would kill you. 

Rapius — You shall have all you need! A hundred 
of us! A thousand of us! 

Axtouist — No, no! Stop, stop! 

Rapius — Take whom you will, dissect! 

Atouist —I do not know how. I am not a man of 
science. This book contains knowledge of the body that 
I cannot even understand. 

Rapius — I tell you to take live bodies! Find out how 
we are made. 

AxLqguist — Am I to commit murder? See how my 
fingers shake! I cannot even hold the scalpel. No, no, 
I will not — 

FourtH Rosot — The life will perish from the earth. 

Raprus — Take live bodies, live bodies! It is our only 
chance! 

ALquist — Have mercy, Robots. Surely you see that 
I would not know what I was doing. 
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Rapius — Live bodies — live bodies — 

Axouist — You will have it? Into the dissecting room 
with you, then. (Radius draws back.) Ah, you are 
afraid of death. 

Rapius—I1? Why should I be chosen? 

ALQuIsT — So you will not. 

Rapius —I will. (Radius goes into the dissecting 
room.) 

Axgquist — Strip him! Lay him on the table! God, 
give me strength — God give me strength — if only this 
murder is not in vain. 


The Robots follow him into the dissecting room. A 
few seconds later Alquist rushes out alone. He is not 
equal to the test. In a state of collapse he throws him- 
self upon the couch. In a moment he is asleep. . . . 

Primus and Helena, two young Robots, enter the lab- 
oratory, wonderingly. Like children at play they inspect 
the tubes and the chemicals. Primus, the more inquisi- 
tive of the two, would discover what it is the old man 
uses in his experiments, and what it is he finds in the 
books he is always reading. Helena remonstrates with 
him. Let him come and see the sun setting —it is 
more beautiful. 


HELENA—. . . .I feel so strange today. It’s as if 
I were in a dream. I feel an aching in my body, in my 
heart, all over me. Primus, perhaps I’m going to die. 

Primus — Do you not sometimes feel that it would be 
better to die? You know, perhaps even now we are 
only sleeping. Last night in my sleep I again spoke to 
you. 

HeLena — In your sleep? 

Primus — Yes. We spoke a strange new language, 
I cannot remember a word of it. 

HELENA — What about? 

Primus —I did not understand it myself, and yet I 
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know I have never said anything more beautiful. And 
when I touched you I could have died. Even the place 
was different from any other place in the world. 

HELENA — I, too, have found a place, Primus. It is 
very strange. Human beings lived there once, but now it 
is overgrown with weeds. No one goes there any more — 
no one but me. 

Primus — What did you find there? 

HELENA — A cottage and a garden, and two dogs. 
They licked my hands, Primus. And their puppies! Oh, 
Primus! You take them in your lap and fondle them 
and think of nothing and care for nothing else all day 
long. And then the sun goes down, and you feel as 
though you had done a hundred times more than all 
the work in the world. They tell me I am not made 
for work, but when I am there in the garden I feel there 
may be something — What am I for, Primus? 

Primus —I do not know, but you are beautiful. 

HELENA — What, Primus? 

Primus — You are beautiful, Helena, and I am stronger 
than all the Robots. 


They are absorbed in this new discovery of their 
mutual attractiveness when Alquist is awakened by their 
laughter. It is human laughter, he thinks, and is startled 
by its sound. Eagerly he questions them. They are, they 
tell him, the Robot Primus and the Robotess Helena, and 
they were among the last of Dr. Gall’s experiments. 
They had been made but two years before. Alquist’s 
excitement mounts as he listens to them. 


Axouist — Laughter — timidity — protection! I must 
test you further — the newest of Gall’s Robots. Take the 
girl into the dissecting room. 

Primus — Why? 

Axquist — I wish to experiment on her. 

Primus — Upon — Helena? 
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Ataquist — Of course. Don’t you hear me? Or must 
I call someone else to take her in? 

Primus — If you do I will kill you! 

Axouist — Kill me — kill me, then! What would the 
Robots do then? What will your future be then? 

Primus — Sir, take me. I am made as she is — on the 
same day! Take my life, sir. 

HELENA — (rushing forward). No, no, you shall not! 
You shall not! 

A.gquist — Wait, girl, wait! (To Primus.) Do you 
not wish to live, then? 

Primus — Not without her! I will not live without 
her. 

Axquist — Very well; you shall take her place. 

HELENA — Primus! Primus! (She bursts into tears.) 

Axquist — Child, child, you can weep! Why these 
tears? What is Primus to you? One Primus more or 
less in the world — what does it matter? 

HELENA — I will go myself. 

ALoquist — Where? 

HELENA — In there to be cut. (She starts toward the 
dissecting room. Primus stops her.) Let me pass, 
Primus! Let me pass! 

Primus — You shall not go in there, Helena! 

HELENA — If you go in there and I do not, I will 
kill myself. 

Primus — (holding her). I will not let you! (To 
Alquist.) Man, you shall kill neither of us! 

AxLQuist — Why? 

Primus — We — we — belong to each other. 

ALquist — (almost in tears). Go, Adam; go, Eve. 
The world is yours. 


Helena and Primus embrace and go out arm in arm 
as the curtain falls. 


THE END 


“MARY THE 3D” 
A Comedy in a Prologue and Three Acts 
By RacHEL CRroTHERS 


RACHEL CROTHERS’ contribution to the best plays 
of the year is another of her intimate studies of home 
life and character called “Mary the 3d.” It was pro- 
duced at the Thirty-Ninth Street Theatre, February 5, 
1923, the author, as is her custom, personally directing 
its staging. 

By most of Miss Crothers’ critics this play has been 
accepted as the best of her recent output. In it she 
continues to view with some alarm, but without con- 
scious prejudice, present-day tendencies in the matter 
of child rearing and home environment. It is as inti- 
mate a study of the sophisticated flapper and her 
troublesome complexes as was “Nice People,” the 
Crothers play of the season of 1920-21, but it is more 
serious and less extreme, both in its criticism and its 
theatrical artifices. 

As a helpful approach to the play proper Miss 
Crothers goes back, in a prologue, to the evening the 
first of the three Marys who figure in the story became 
engaged to her William. It was in 1870, and this 
Mary was twenty and very pretty. 

When we meet her she is sitting on an old-fashioned 
sofa just under the stairs at a dance, waiting a little 
anxiously for an expected someone. She is “dressed 
in an evening gown of the period, the skirt voluminous 
with ruffles and lace. Her arms, bosom and shoulders 
are bare — but the fashion of her hair is demure and 
maidenly with a proverbial curl and rose. She is soft 
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and pretty and flowerlike. Her voice is sweet. Shyness 
and modesty are her manner. Her movements are grace- 
ful and coy and mincing, full of a conscious charm.” 

The young William who comes to meet her is tall 
and good looking at twenty-five, and a little like wax 
in her hands, though he considers himself quite a 
strong character. They had been sweethearts at one 
time, but there was a misunderstanding and now 
William is supposed to be engaged to Lucy, and Mary, 
he imagines, is going to marry Hiram. They have met 
at this dance and Mary has coyly suggested that she 
will be waiting at this former trysting place if William 
would like to say good-bye to her. 

Of course she has no intention of being disloyal to 
Lucy — “dear, sweet little Lucy”— but she does think 
William ought to understand just how it is going to 
be with him after he’s married. “I only meant that 
under her sweet little purring ways she’s very, very strong 
and stubborn and always gets what she wants, and she 
won’t let you be my dear old friend any more. She’s 
been very cold to me lately and there can’t be any reason 
for it unless it’s because she doesn’t like for you to 
like me — even a little bit.” 


WiLL1AM — She can’t stop that. 

Mary — You mustn’t say that. That’s all over now. 

Witt1am — It never would have been over if you 
hadn’t preferred Hiram and his money. 

Mary — Oh, don’t blame me. But it zs over. So let’s 
not talk about it. Let’s just be happy for a moment 
here . . . in this sweet little corner where we’ve 
sat so many many times. 


Now she has given him the rose from her hair that 
he may look at it sometimes when it is faded and 
think of her. And William, in a burst of passion, has 
grabbed her and kissed the hand that holds the rose, 
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“and her forearm, her elbow, her shoulder and her 
throat.” 


Mary — Oh, William — you mustn’t. 

Wittiam —I won't let anybody else have you. Are 
you engaged to Hiram? 

Mary — Oh, what does it matter? It night as well be 
Hiram as anybody else. 

WiLi1aM — You’ve got to marry me. I never have 
loved any other girl. I never will. 

Mary — And do you think I’ve ever loved any other 
man? Oh, I ought not to have said that. But I will 
say it just this once before we part forever. I loved 
you as no girl ever loved a man. 

WILL1am — God! 

‘ Mary — We must be brave, William, and say good- 

ye. 
Wituiam — (kneeling before her). I can’t —I can’t 
— Don’t ask it. 

Mary — It’s too late. You’re pledged to another. 
You must be true to her and live a beautiful life, 
William. 

Wituiam -—I ain’t going to do it. You’re my fate. 
[ll blow my brains. out if you don’t marry me. [ll 
kill anybody else that gets you. 

Mary — (sobbing). But fate is parting us. 

Witi1am — Look here. I'll have the horses ready in 
an hour. You go home and put on your riding habit 
and meet me at the cross-roads in an hour. 

Mary — No, no, William. I couldn’t —I couldn’t. 

Witiiam — (holding her). You've got to. We can’t 
let life treat us like this. We've got to take hold of 
things. Nothing can stop us. This is meant to be. 

Mary — Then it would be wrong to let anything 
separate us. It’s stronger than we are, William. Eternal 
and beautiful like the stars. But, oh, I can’t do it, 
William. Never —never in this world can I do it. 
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I’m not sure that it would be right. Ill be behind the 
oak tree. It’s bigger than the maple. 

WILLIAM — (getting up). You angel! 

Mary — Don’t you bring Fleetfoot. I’m afraid of 
her. Bring Silver Star. Will you love me forever? 

WILLIAM — Forever and ever. 

Mary — In this world and the next? 

Witii1am — Longer than eternity. 

Mary — There never has been a love as great as this. 
I feel it. I know it. Oh, William, I love you so! I 
love you! (They are locked in each other’s arms — their 
lips pressed together as the light fades.) 


A second scene, similarly brief, introduces the second 
Mary, the daughter of Mary and William, in 1897. 
She, too, is giving a dance, and the same sofa is still 
in commission. At the moment a tall, fair, rather 
esthetic looking boy is standing beside it figuring out 
his dance program. In where the folks are dancing the 
orchestra is playing Sousa’s “Washington Post” march 
with great spirit. 

The boy with the program is Richard, and he is 
joined by Robert, a sturdier, more aggressive type of 
lad. As they both have, or think they have, the same 
dance with Mary they are mutually suspicious and 
spoiling for a row. They probably would have had 
it if Mary had not broken in upon them and settled the 
dispute by deciding to sit out the dance, spending half 
the time with one of them and half with the other. 

They are both in love with her and both want to 
marry her. She has told Richard that she will give 
him an answer tonight, and he spends his half the dance- 
time trying to extract a promise from her. But Mary is 


still doubtful. 


Mary — Life is wonderful. I want to live it won- 
derfully. 
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RicHarD —We'll live it wonderfully — together. Our 
souls are like one soul. 

Mary — Yes — but our dispositions aren’t. Some- 
times we feel alike. When you read poetry to me we’re 
awfully high and exalted but when we're just going 
along in an everyday way we aren’t a bit alike. 

RicHARD — Well — it’s better to be alike and feel 
alike on the heights than in commonplace things that 
don’t matter. 

Mary — But I believe they do matter. I wonder 
which matters the most. 

RicHarp — Which are the more important in the 
world? The great things or the little things? 

Mary — Oh, of course, of course — but the trouble 
is when you do ordinary little things that I don’t like 
I forget the great ones and I could just — 

RicHarp — Just what? 

Mary — Just kill you. 

RicHarp — But that’s your fault, dearest — not mine. 

Mary —I wonder. I wonder if it is my fault when 
I hate you and yours when I love you. I do love you 
sometimes — Richard. 

Ricuarp — Oh, Mary, we belong to each other. We 
were meant for each other — in our real selves. 

Mary — But I’m not sure which is my real self. You 
see, Richard, it’s this way. Now listen and see if I can 
make you understand. Sometimes you’re the most won- 
derful thing in the world. You say things that no one 
else says — and you think and feel and understand — 
and then sometimes — 

RicHarp — It’s you who don’t understand. Listen, 
dearest — Say something to me. I’ve waited so long. 

RosBert — (dashing in). Time’s up. Slide, Kelly, 
slide! You must have said everything you ever thought 
of by this time. 

RicHarp — Oh, time doesn’t matter. (Rising slowly.) 
A minute — or eternity are all alike. 
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Rosert — You don’t say! I'll take mine done up 
in sixty-minute parcels, thank you— and you’ve had 
more than your share. Skip. 


There is not much time lost with Robert. He is not 
given to “spouting” poetry or trying to “understand.” 
He knows only that he loves Mary, that he wants her 
to be his wife and that he is going to have her, no matter 
how many Richards may try to bar his way to her. 
And he knows that he will never change. Why, then, 
shouldn’t she marry him? Doesn’t she trust him? 


Mary — Oh, yes —I trust you — but getting married 
is forever and ever and ever. 

Rosert — Of course. 

Mary — And oh— unless two people do_love each 
can change — 

Rogsert — Like us. 

Mary — Now listen, Robert. I want to make you 
understand — 

Rogsert — (taking her in his arms). You don’t need 
to. I do understand. I know all about it. Vl make 
you the happiest girl in the world. I love you and we'll 
never change. Never. 

Mary — (clinging to him). Oh, if it could be that 
way, Robert! 

Rosert — Of course it will be that way. Nobody 
ever loved anybody the way I love you. You’re going 
to marry me—aren’t you? You know you are! Say 
it! 

Mary — Yes. 

Rosert — Do you love me? 

Mary — Oh, I do, Robert — and we must make it 
the most wonderful love that was ever in the world. 


(He folds her in his arms.) 


The curtain falls. 
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And now we come to Mary the 3d, the grand-daughter 
of one and the daughter of the other of the prologue 
Marys. It is 1922 and the scene is the living room of the 
Hollisters, “the conventional room of conventional 
success, filled by a certain amount of beauty and com- 
fort produced by money rather than individual taste.” 

Grandmother Mary is now seventy-five, and “still 
somewhat the pretty and spoiled darling, with a trace of 
coquetry in her soft gray frock.” Mother Mary, at 
forty-five, is “good looking in an indefinite sort of 
way, and wears a gown and hat in good style and 
unobtrusive prettiness.” 

Granny is inclined to be a bit querulous and criti- 
cal. She can’t approve of half the things she sees 
going on, and little of what she hears spoken. She does 
not believe in gambling at bridge, for one thing. Ladies 
and gentlemen didn’t use to gamble when euchre was the 
game. And she certainly thinks something should be 
done to stop young Mary playing for money, if she’s 
doing it. 

For the matter of that there are many things Granny 
thinks should be changed in regard to the upbringing of 
the Hollister children, Mary and Bob, her younger 
brother. And as for cigarettes! They are one of 
Granny’s pet abominations. She finds them everywhere 
— under sofa pillows, under beds, in all sorts of places. 
It’s a wonder the house has not been burned to the 
ground long ago. And there has been a hole burned in 
the sofa—the same old sofa that has been in the 
family for three generations at least; the sofa on which 
Granny sat the night William proposed. And now see 
the way Mary abuses it “sitting on it morning, noon and 
night with boys, boys, boys!” Goodness only knows 
how many. 

But mother thinks that perhaps the Hollister family 
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life will work itself out some way if Granny does not 
worry quite so much about it. 


MotHer —I expect you were a much better mother 
than I am, dear. 

Granny —I know I was. You’re shutting your eyes 
to things that are right under your nose. Robert does 
try. I will say that for him. Robert’s peculiar in some 
ways, but I must say he does try to bring up his chil- 
dren right. 

MotTHER — Robert is always right. 

Granny —I don’t say that. But he certainly is as 
right as most men are. As men go, he’s a very fine 
man, a very fine man indeed. You're a very fortunate 
woman. 

MoTHER — As women go, I suppose I am. 

Granny —I sometimes think you don’t appreciate 
him, Mary. I sometimes do. 

MoTHER — I’ve spent my life appreciating Robert. 

Granny —I don’t know why you wouldn’t . . . a 
man who has succeeded as he has and put you in this 
beautiful house. 

MorTHerR — He certainly did pué me in it. 

Granny — Uh? What do you mean by that? You're 
getting so sort of nifty and highty-tighty lately I don’t 
know what you mean half the time. | 

MorTHer — Well, I don’t mean much of anything. 
I wouldn’t worry about that. 

Granny — You’re not living up to the principles I 
brought you up with. 

MoTHER — (turning suddenly to face her). Mother 
—if you’d only acknowledge that what you brought 
me up with hasn’t any more to do with the case now, 
tan I have with the North Pole— and stop stewing 
about it — you’d be a much happier person. 

GRANNY — (putting her knitting down as though the 
end of all things had come). Why Mary McDougal 
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Hollister! That I should live to hear you say that! 
What’s happened to you? You're different lately. 
What is it? Is anything wrong? 

MotuHer — Everything’s just exactly as it always was. 

Granny —I should hope so. You're a happy woman. 
If you’re not, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
When I was your age, it was the fashion to be happy. 
Women loved their husbands and appreciated their 
blessings. Or if they didn’t they didn’t air it from the 
house-tops. 

MortHer-— No—they just lied along and covered 
things up. 

Granny — Well land knows you haven’t anything to 
cover up. That’s one sure thing. (A pause.) Have 
you? 

MorHerR — Of course not. 

Granny — Then what’s the use acting as if you had? 
The thing for you to think about is your children and 
how to keep them from being contaminated by the 
terrible things that are going on. You aren’t half 
strict enough with Mary. I tell you she’s in danger — 
actual downright danger, and you don’t seem to see 
it at all. 

MotHEeR — We're all in danger. You're in danger of 
becoming a fussy old woman. I’m in danger of being 
swamped by the hateful ugliness of — respectable — 
everyday life. If Mary’s got anything more dangerous 
than that to face, she'll wriggle through somehow, I 
s’pose. 

Granny — And make a muddle of it. She doesn’t 
know what’s good for her. It’s your business to make 
her see who’s the right one for her to marry, and make 
her marry him. 

Mortuer — Did your mother make you marry father? 

Granny — She didn’t have to. I knew he was the 
best and I took him. Didn’t I help you to take Robert? 

Mortuer — No, you didn’t, and I didn’t take him — 
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I was taken. Mary won’t be taken —and she won’t 
take. She wants something different. 

Granny — Wants? Wants? What does she want? 

MoTHER — (with a sigh as she goes to the door). 
Something that comes. Something neither you nor I 
ever had. 

Granny —I think you’re out of your head lately! 
I’m going to take Mary in hand myself. 

MorTHER — (turning sharply at the door). No you 
won't, Mother. I must ask you, please —to let Mary 
alone. 


Now Mary herself comes dashing in, full of a “great 
scheme.” “Mary is twenty, slender and straight as a 
boy. She wears a slip of a frock that leaves her free, 
and she vibrates with vitality and eagerness. She is 
rather dynamically interested in her own affairs.” 

Her enthusiasm of the moment is centered on a plan 
to go camping with another girl and three boys. They 
are to do their own cooking and cleaning up and see 
how well and decently they can do it. “We think — 
we know, in fact —it’s the best way in the world — 
the only way to really know each other— you know 
—to see each other all the time —in a sort of messy 
way — doing things we don’t like to do —and sort of 
getting right down at realities you know — vital stuff.” 

And this great test is to be made because all five of 
the proposed party are in love with some of the others 
and they want to find out just what kind of love it is. 
And they don’t propose to be bothered with any chap- 
erones, either. That would put the scheme on the blink. 
Nobody would be natural. “It would be the cut and 
dried conventional stuff,’ explains Mary, “and that’s 
just what we don’t want. We want to see each other 
as we really are.” 

Granny is horrified. Are they stark, staring crazy? 


Mary — Not at all. I think it’s a great idea. People 
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don’t know each other before they’re married. That’s 
why most marriages are merely disappointing experi- 
ments instead of lifetime mating. That’s why the experi- 
menting ought be done before marriage. 

MotTHER — We'll talk about it after a while, dear. 

Mary — Oh, Mother — why wait to talk? 

Granny — Yes, why? Tell her now that it’s an 
unheard of, immoral, disgraceful idea to have even 
come into a nice girl’s head. Tell her that — this 
minute. 

MoTHER — Wait, Mother. 

Mary—Immoral? Disgraceful? Why, pray? 
Why? 

Granny — Because it outrages all the decencies. What 
would you do at night, I’d like to know? 

Mary — We'd go to bed and sleep —as decently as 
we do at home in our own beds. 

MotTHER — Now, now, dear. 

Mary —If you can’t think of anything but that, 
Granny, you have got an evil mind. 

MoTHER — Mary! 

Mary — We aren’t going away just so we can sleep 
together. We could stay right at home and do that, let 
me tell you. 

MorTHER — Mary! 

Granny — (rising in rage and excitement. To 
Mother). Are you going to do something? Don’t you 
know now you must do something, or are you just going 
to go on sitting still? 

Moruer — Mother, will you please let me — 

Mary — If I could just talk to Mother alone once, 
Granny, without you interfering, I might be able to 
make her understand something. 

MotTHer — Mary — be quiet! Aren’t you ashamed 
to speak to your grandmother like that? 

Granny — No, she’s not. There isn’t any shame in 
her. She’s brazen and disrespectful and you let her be. 
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Mary — She isn’t letting me be anything. I’m myself, 
Granny. Can’t you understand that? And I’m talking 
about something very important to me which you don’t 
understand at all. 

MotHEeR — Mary —that will do, I say. Tell your 
grandmother you’re sorry, and don’t let this happen 
again. 

Mary —I’m sorry, Granny. I really am. I didn’t 
mean to be disrespectful. Will you forgive me? 

Granny — (bursting into tears). No, 1 won’t. You’re 
an impertinent little minx, and I don’t want you to speak 
to me. 


There is no comforting Granny. She is mad and tear- 
ful as she leaves the room. But Mary can’t think of 
anything more to do about it. Granny’s about the limit, 
anyway. 

Mary still is full of her camping party idea, and still 
can’t understand why her mother sees anything wrong 
with it. It may be unusual, and people may talk, but 
“if nobody ever did anything that had never been done 
before we’d be a sweet set of dubs.” 


MoTHER — You're talking from very lofty heights. 
Unfortunately we have to live in the valleys of com- 
mon sense. 

Mary — That’s the way you always get out of every- 
thing, Mother. I want to try things. What else is life 
for? 

MotTHer — You can’t try things the whole world 
knows have nothing but danger and disaster in them. 

Mary — Do you mean to say | couldn’t go any place 
with anybody and not stay myself — just as I am now 
— unless I wanted to be something else? And then if I 
wanted to why of course I would, and that would be my 
own affair anyway. 

MotHer— Mary! Stop it. If I thought for a min- 
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ute you meant that stuff, I’d be terribly frightened. 
But you don’t. 

Mary — Certainly I mean it, And I’ve about decided 
that free love is the only solution to the whole business 
anyway. 

MotTHErR — (after a pause). What on earth are you 
talking about? 

Mary — I don’t know that I could live all my life with 
one man — however much I loved him. Of course you 
and Father are satisfied with each other because you’ve 
never had anything else. But you don’t know what you 
might have been, Mother, if you’d lived with a lot of 
men. Experience — constructive experience is the only 
developing progressive thing in the world. 

MoTuHer — There’s nothing new about the relations 
between men and women and there’s nothing true or 
right but the same old sound things that have always 
been true. I’m afraid you’ve been reading too much 
new stuff —trying to be clever and advanced. Don’t 
dear — don’t. 

Mary — Gosh, Mother — you don’t suppose anything 
I’ve read in a book cuts any ice? I’m talking about 
me myself, and how I feel and what I want. Hal and 
Lynn both have qualities that attract me enormously — 
and I want to find out if I want to marry either one of 
them. I wouldn’t be satisfied to be happy just in the 
way you and Father are happy. I want something that 
is beautiful, and beautiful all the time. 

MorHer — Nothing is beautiful all the time. If 
you're going on a quest looking for that you might as 
well stay at home. 


Mary is still determined to carry out her plans so long 
as she feels they will help her “express” and “find” 
herself. And her mother’s veiled threat to tell her 
father has little effect on her. She knows “every snort 
and gesture” with which her father is likely to explode, 
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but even that knowledge cannot deter her if she decides 
her happiness is at stake. 

Two of the boys — the two Mary is most interested in 
— Hal and Lynn — come through the windows from the 
porch. Mary tells them of the progress — or lack of 
it — that she has made. Mrs. Hollister, dismissing the 
subject of the unchaperoned camp as too silly to discuss 
further, leaves them with the expressed hope that they 
will talk it all over again and decide to give it up. 

Mary, however, will not let the boys back out, even if 
they want to. Lynn is rather ready to quit. But Hal 
isn’t. And if Hal sticks Lynn will, because he is deter- 
mined not to give any fellow an advantage with Mary. 


Mary — Of course, to me it’s thrilling — positively 
thrilling. I’ve never done anything in my life that I like 
so much. It’s so simple—so absolutely simple — 
merely to go off and live naturally and freely for two 
weeks — doing a thing we know in the bottom of our 
souls is right and knowing perfectly well the whole 
town is going to explode with horror. Then we’ll march 
back again with our heads well up and prove that we’re 
finer and more intelligent people than we were before we 
went away. I think it’s big — you know. 

Lynn — Y-e-s —but what if it never was understood 
aud accepted. It would be terribly hard on you two 
girls. 

Hat — Even so — it would be worth it. They’d both 
be doing something great. Wreckage of the individual 
doesn’t count in the world’s work. 

Lynn — Not so long as the other fellow happens to 
be the wreck. 

Mary — Now listen. We’ve all reached the point 
where we think it’s worth doing. I’ve even decided I 
must do it—§in spite of mother. But if we’re going to 
get away with it, we’ve got to do it quickly before the 
others back out and spill the whole business. J think 
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we'd better go tonight — after the party. We'll all be out 
late anyway and nobody watching the time and expect- 
ing us. I'll get word to Letitia, and we can pack now 
and put the stuff in — in your garage, Lynn, and all start 
off together. 


It is so decided and the boys are off to make the last- 
minute arrangements. But once out of the house they 
have to sneak back singly to reassure Mary of their con- 
tinued devotion. Hal feels that she understands that 
whatever happens his love and friendship can be 
depended upon. Their souls “have found each other and 
understood.” And when he goes Mary frankly kisses 
him upon the mouth. 

Lynn is a little more practical. He comes back to 
assure Mary that if he were not dead sure that he was 
going to win her for his wife at the end of two weeks’ 
test he wouldn’t think for a minute of letting her go. 


Lynn — Listen! I’m going to take care of you and 
pull this thing off right, and you’re going to come back 
engaged to me. 

Mary — Now if you’re going with any fixed ideas you 
can’t go at all. It’s going to be growth and freedom. 

Lynn — I don’t need to grow. I know what J want. I 
love you. 

Mary — But that isn’t enough. You don’t ee that 
it will last forever. 

Lynn — Of course it will. When people love the way 
I do, it’s got to last. You do love me, don’t you? 

Mary — Yes —I do—in a way — very, very much. 
But not in all ways. It isn’t the great love that embraces 
everything — that envelopes and sweeps one away — so 
there’s no doubt about anything. 

Lynn — Tell me how much you do love me and [ll 
take a chance on the rest. 

Mary —I think —I think I'd rather you were the 
father of my children than anyone I know. 
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Lynn — Well then, what difference does anything else 
make? 

Mary — But that isn’t everything. 

Lynn — What else is there? 

Mary — Beautiful—mystic—far away things. Please 
go. I’m afraid Mother will come and spoil everything. 
(She rises.) 

Lynn — (catching her hand). Kiss me. 

Mary — No! 

Lynn — (getting up). Why not? 

Mary —I don’t want to. 

Lynn — Well, if I’ve got to act like a dead man for 
two weeks — you might kiss me once now. 

Mary — No. 

Lynn — (taking her by the arm). You've got to. 

Mary — If you do I'll hate you. 

Lynn — Did you kiss Hal? 

Mary — None of your business. 

Lynn — (as he leaves unkissed). Damn Hal! 


Young Bobby is in with a hurried request for $17. He 
has smashed into another car and bent a fender, and the 
man is willing to settle for $17. Father must not know 
of it or he will likely refuse to let Bobby drive the car 
any more. Before his mother can decide whether or 
not to give him the money, Bobby’s father arrives, and 
the boy spends an anxious several minutes before his 
mother manages to tell him where he can find the money 
—in the right hand corner of her handkerchief box — 
without the father knowing what is happening. 

Granny is set on telling Robert the sad story of Mary’s 
rebellion and all the awful things she is doing and plan- 
ning to do, but Mrs. Hollister, by deftly fencing with 
her, manages to delay the recital. Mary is back to have 
her mother hook her party dress. 


Mary — Hello, Father. 
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FaTHER — Hello, daughter. 

Mary —I got all my bills straight, Dad —and I 
haven’t overdrawn my allowance a penny for three 
months. Pretty good — uh? 

FaTHER — Yes, I must say you do pretty well in that 
line — you’ve got a good mind if you’d just use it — 
instead of throwing it away. 

Mary — What makes you think I’m throwing it away? 

FaTHER — I wouldn’t have to think much to see that. 

Mary —I think you have a perfectly corking mind, 
Father — but you don’t always use it the way I think you 
ought to. 

FaTHER — And what’s this I hear about some new 
idea you have in your head? 

MotTHeER — Robert — please. (Father shrugs his 
shoulders and goes back to his paper.) 

Mary — Mother, your hands are shaking. Can’t you 
find the hooks? 

Granny —I don’t know why she couldn’t. There’s 
not much to the whole dress but the hooks. 

Mary — (laughing). Are you still cross at me, 
Granny? I’m awfully sorry. I'll be good. 

Granny —I don’t know how you can expect to be 
good in that dress. 

Mary — What’s the matter with this dress? It’s a 
love — isn’t it, Mother? (Father looks over his paper 
at the dress.) 

MoTHER — It’s very pretty, dear. 

Granny — Yes, you uphold her in her nakedness, in- 
stead of making her put on clothes enough. 

Mary — Oh, Granny! 

Granny — I'll wager you haven’t got a sign of a petti- 
coat on. 

Mary — Of course I haven’t. 

FaTHER — (looking over his paper). What's the rea- 
son you haven’t? 

Mary — Heavens — nobody wears a petticoat, Father. 
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Granny —I do. Look at her. She might just as well 
be stark naked for all the good her clothes are doing her. 
Mary — You needn’t talk, Granny. I think it’s much 
better to show my back than the way you showed your 
front. (Father chuckles behind his paper.) Thanks, 


dearest. 


Outside Lynn is whistling and now Mary has kissed 
them all and is off for the party. Her farewell takes on 
just a moment’s seriousness as she says good-bye to her 
mother, and she comes back a second time to throw her 
arms impulsively about her neck. 

Granny is still troubled. She does not like the idea 
of Robert’s not being told how things are with his chil- 
dren, and she is more than a little suspicious that Bobby 
has been up to something again. The mention of Bobby 
recalls to father the statement from the garage, showing 
repair bills of unusual size the past month. He also 
takes occasion to speak of all the bills. They are much 
too high. There will have to be a general cutting down. 


Granny — Well, I don’t run up the bills. I’m a very 
little eater if you mean me, Robert. 

FaTHER — I don’t mean anybody. But you might con- 
trol things, Mary, and keep them within bounds. 

Mary — Oh, I do try to, Robert,— I do. 

Granny — You're not as careful a housekeeper as I 
was, Mary. 

MotHer — No — and eggs aren’t ten cents a dozen 
now, either. 

FATHER — We've got to cut down. That’s all there is 
about it. 

Bossy — That’s what you always say the first day of 
the month, Dad. 

FatHER — The whole country’s going to collapse if 
we don’t look out— with this reckless extravagance. 
Everybody’s living beyond their income — everybody. 
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Same wild looseness that is in every other direction. 
There’s a general lowering of standards and ideals that 
is undermining society and civilization. 

Granny — That’s just what I was saying to Mary this 
afternoon. She don’t see it. She don’t see it creeping 
into her own children. 

FaTHER — Creeping in—striding in, you mean — 

Granny — Yes, that’s it. 

MoTHER — You can’t expect your own children to be 
different from other people’s, you know. 

FatTHEer — I do expect it, by Jove. If I had my way 
they would be. If I had my way they'd all be at home 
this evening. 

Granny — That’s what I say. It certainly is a lovely, 
lovely home, and they ought all to be in it. 

Nora— (a neat maid —opening the hall door). 
Dinner is served. 

MotTuHer — There’s dinner and you two aren’t ready. 
Run along, Bobby, and get ready for dinner — and 
hurry. (Bobby rises.) Why will you two always wait 
till dinner is on the table before you move. Hurry, 
Bobby, hurry. (Bobby shambles out.) Come, Robert. 

FaTHER — It might wait a little for me. 

MotTHER — We simply cannot have decent food and 
keep it waiting. You’ve done it all your life and it’s 
terribly irritating. 

FaTHER — (rising reluctantly). I have to rush all 
day. I would like peace and relaxation at home. (He 
starts toward door.) 

MoTHER — Here’s your hat, Robert. 

FATHER — I don’t want it. 

Granny — (trotting after him). We’re going to have 
chicken tonight, and I declare it is a shame we aren't 
all here to eat it. I do believe in a family all being 
’round the table together when night comes. 


The curtain falls. 
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Down the center of a country road, screened on either 
side by the blackness of night, a motor of the roadster 
type is speeding. The lights pierce the darkness in 
front. The whirr of the engine is steady. 

Lynn is at the wheel, with Mary beside him and Hal 
on the other side of her. Mary and Lynn are tense with 
the thrill of the ride through the night toward the great 
experiment with life; Hal is a little pale with fear as the 
car jumps along, the speedometer moving steadily up- 
ward from forty to sixty miles an hour. The wind blows 
their hair and their coats, and a thin scarf that is about 
Mary’s neck. 


Mary — It’s marvelous! I never was so alive before. 
Isn’t it glorious to know nothing can stop us! We're 
free! I feel as if we were part of the wind and sky. I 
think we’re going right on up, through the sky, into the 
stars. 

Hat — Yes, we may do that sooner than we think. For 
Heaven’s sake, let up a little, Lynn. You’ve lost your 
head. 

Lynn — Not a bit! She’s a good little wagon. This is 
easy for ’er. 

Mary — Don’t spoil it, Hal. This is the way every- 
thing always ought to be, going with all we’ve got and 
and nobody saying “don’t.” Oh, aren’t you glad we 
did it? Don’t you know now we’re right, Lynn? 

Lynn — This part of it’s all right. 

Hat—Of course we're right. But let’s go slow 
enough to enjoy it. 

Mary — But Hal, I thought this was what you wanted, 
moving swiftly, alone, leaving the world behind. The 
world’s asleep and we’re running away from it out into 
the unknown. 

Hat — This isn’t spiritual exaltation. This is just 
reckless foolhardiness. Not what J came for. 
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Lynn — Do you want us to let you out? 

Hat — Don’t be funny. 

Mary — Buck up, Hal. You’re free! For the first 
time in your life. 


On they speed, Letitia and Max following after in the 
car behind. Hal continues to protest, and Lynn to sneer 
at him for his lack of nerve. “He’s got a great deal 
more nerve about some things than you have,” speaks up 
Mary, feeling that Hal is entitled to some defense. 
“Gee, if you were both mixed up together in one man 
you'd be pretty good. See the stars! We are going up 
—up—right into them. This is life! Go on, Lynn. 
Step on her!” 

“Lynn bends lower over the wheel with a set face. 
Hal is holding on, sick with fear. Mary sits between 
them ecstatically happy,” as the curtain falls. 


The scene following is back in the Hollister living 
room. It is four o’clock in the morning. Bobby is 
asleep on the couch. The pale light of approaching 
dawn sifts through the windows. 

A moment later five figures cross the porch at back 
and enter the room cautiously at the lower door. Lynn 
leads, carrying Mary’s suitcase, Hal follows, partly 
carrying Mary, who appears to be in a state of collapse. 
Max and Letitia follow them. 

Hal deposits Mary in an arm chair. Letitia (“a 
pretty girl of the flapper type”) hovers about her, seek- 
ing to do something that will help without any definite 
idea of what she should do. Should she call a doctor? 
Or Mary’s mother? 

She should call neither, answers Mary, sitting up 
and announcing quite soherly that she is all right. Her 
attack of appendicitis, which has brought them home, 
was all pretense. After they had arrived at the camp 
she knew suddenly that they were wrong. 
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Mary —I didn’t change my mind. It was something 
much bigger than that. 

Max — Must have been colossal to make you turn 
turtle like this. (They are all sitting on the floor in 
a circle about Mary. Each has lighted a cigarette.) 

Mary — The whole world and life and what it means 
suddenly flashed before me, and — 

Letitia — I thought that flashed before you long ago. 
I thought that was why we — 

Lynn — Sh! 

Hat — Wait, Lettie, wait. 

Mary — I knew that we were wrong. That we were 
destroying something — hurting something. 

Lynn — You bet we were! I’m darned thankful we’re 
back. We’re well out of a nasty mess, let me tell you. 

Mary—Oh you don’t understand, Lynn. It isn’t 
that at all. I mean that we were absolutely right in 
what we believed but we’ve got to be big enough not 
to hurt other people with it. 

Hat — Oh — Mary, that is so weak. 

Mary —I never wanted to do anything as much in 
my life, Hal, but I just suddenly saw it the way — 
mother and father would — and I knew how it would 
seem to them. 

Max — (Lynn hits Max). You knew that in the first 
place, didn’t you? 

Mary — No — not actually — in the real way. None 
of us thought of it from their side. 

Hat — Oh, Mary, their side doesn’t count. We know 
we're thinking way beyond the general level of thought 
and if we don’t act on it we're not advancing. (He 
hits Letitia’s nose with a gesture. General noise and 
confusion. ) 

Letitia — Oh, Hal, my nose! 

Lynn —I don’t see any use advancing so far that 
everybody thinks you’re a lunatic. 

Mary — But because we do see farther than other 
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people— we must be a—magnanimous. They can’t 
help it — you know — these deep prejudices, and after 
all —they are our parents. 


The company is not altogether agreed on the impor- 
tance of parents. Hal is of the opinion that they are 
“given entirely too much importance in the general 
scheme.” And as for marriage —he is quite convinced 
that marriage “as is” is a gigantic human failure. And 
Max has found that practically every married couple 
of his acquaintance has been divorced or ought to be. 

But Mary holds to her new conviction that they were 
wrong in attempting to do what they intended to do 
sneakily; they should at least have been honest and 
open about it. In any event, it is all over now. It 
may be that they will all go on again at some other 
time, but Letitia is doubtful. “I’m afraid you’ll have 
a hard time inflating me again, Mary,” she says. “I 
feel as though I had started off on wings and come back 
in a wheel-barrow.” 

Lynn is sure that everything is all right, but Hal is 
not. He is disappointed in Mary —horribly disap- 
pointed. After she had done so much good individual 
thinking, to let them down as she had. “But this 
isn’t the end,” he prophesies as he goes. “You will do it 
yet — and in a still wider, fuller way. Anybody who’s 
got the idealism you have can’t go back to the sordid, 
conventional old rut.” 

Lynn is more in love with Mary than ever, and more 
confident. Certainly her real reason for abandoning the 
experiment must have been because she had seen in a 
flash which of them she really wanted to marry. 


Mary —I can’t talk about it now. I want to think. 
The thing that brought me back is more important than 
Biae ve, just’ NOW. 

Lynn — Just what did bring you back? Tell me. 
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Mary —I will try to make you understand — some- 
time. 

Lynn —TI’ll stop on my way down town in the 
morning. 

Mary— Then hurry. I want to lock the window. 

Lynn — Well, tell me this: Even if you haven’t found 
out yet, you want me — aren’t you dead sure you don’t 
want Hal? 

Mary — (trying to push him through the window). 
Please go. 

Lynn — But I want you and I want you harder than 
ever. Talk about going up into the stars! I went up 
and I’m still there and I’m going to stay. When you 
sat there close to me—making me go faster — when 
your hair blew into my face —I didn’t care whether we 
smashed into eternity or not. We were together — 
alone. 

Mary — We weren’t. Hal was there. 

Lynn — Same thing. You weren’t the only one who 
got a flash of what it all means. It was only you 
and me and space —that was life, all right — and I’m 
going to keep on living it — up there — in the stars. 

Mary — But we can’t. It’s too high. 

Lynn — Not with you. 

Mary — We had to come down. 

Lynn — Well, what of it! When I think what you 
went to find — and that you even let me go with you 
to try to find it—I—my head swims. I can’t say 
it, Mary — but I know what you want — because I’ve 
found it. I couldn’t wish anything more wonderful for 
you than for you to love someone the way I love you. 

Mary — Oh, Lynn! I wanted to go on with you 
forever. I wanted to push Hal out of the way and go 
on and on —and never stop — with you. 

Lynn — Mary! 

Mary —I wanted to get inside your coat — close to 
you — away from everything else in the world. 
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Lynn — (trying to put his coat about her). And 
that’s right where you’re going to stay. 

Mary — And then I got afraid of myself —of you 
— of everything. 

Lynn — (protestingly). Dear! 

Mary — And then I wanted to come home — and now 
I don’t know what I want. We've lost that wild sweet 
ene: It’s gone and I’m afraid it will never come 
ack. 

Lynn — You wanted to come home because you knew 
that you loved me. All that wild stuff’s over — we 
don’t need it. I love you, and I’m coming over the 
first thing in the morning, to tell your father and 
mother. 

Mary — Oh —I s’pose you might as well. There’s 
nothing else to do — 

Lynn — What’s the matter, dear? Aren’t you happy? 

Mary —I was — out there. 

Lynn — And you will be here. We've got the star 
dust and we’re going to hold on to it — tight. 

Mary — Do you think we can? 

Lynn — Certainly we can. Nothing so great as this 
can get away from us. 

Mary — We mustn’t let it, Lynn — we mustn’t let it. 
Go, now — please. (He holds her a moment — kisses 
her —and goes out quickly.) 


Mary discovers Bobby asleep on the sofa. She 
suspects him of playing possum and listening to all 
that has been said, but he appears to have been honestly 
asleep. He had come down to unlock the window for 
her and to give her a tip that there has been a row, 
and that she is in for a spell of discipline. Granny 
has told father, and father has threatened to send Mary 
away. 

Parents are quite terrible at times, Mary and her 
brother agree. It is so hard to talk to them, to make 
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them understand that their children are, in at least 
a small way, human and grown and almost their equals. 


Bossy — If I could just once let him know that ’m 
on to him —I could listen to his favorite remarks about 
my character with more equanimity. 

Mary —I know. We’re always wrong. They never 
are. 

Bossy — And the worst of it is, you can’t tell ’em. 

Mary — Tell? You might as well try to tell God 
he’s wrong. 

Bossy — If dad didn’t take it as a matter of religion 
that I ought to give him the paper! If, once in a while, 
he’d say, “Here, Bob, you take it”—I’d be crazy about 
giving it to him. 

Mary — Of course. And if I could only talk to 
Mother. I did try. I did try to make her see. She 
doesn’t know at all what I want and what I think and 
feel. I know a great deal more about life and what’s 
going on this minute than she does. They’ve never 
done anything thrilling or had any fun themselves and 
they don’t expect anybody else to. 

Bossy — (with a chuckle). Oh, I don’t know. They 
must have been pretty devilish — buggy-ridin’ Sunday 
afternoons. 

Mary — Yes — Looking for wildflowers. Mother 
never had any beau but Father, I s’pose, and she just 
married him and settled down and there you are. Any- 
thing J do is wrong because they haven’t done it. Listen, 
Bobby. I came back for them. I wanted to do this 
thing more than I ever wanted anything in my life — 
but just as I was the happiest and the surest I heard 
Mother say: “I trust you — always — anywhere”— and 
she stayed right there with me — nearer than she’s ever 
been before and I — well —lI came back. 

Bossy — Darn good job you did, too—I could have 
told you before you started your idea was bunk. 
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Mary — Oh, of course it all seems silly to you, you 
aren’t old enough to know what it means. 

Bossy — Slush! I’m eighteen — you’re only twenty. 

Mary — Yes, but those two years make all the dif- 
ference in the world. 

Bossy — Ho—o—Don’t you fool yourself —I 
know a thing or two. Those fellows are big chumps 
if they were goin’ off to let you size them up like that 
and take your choice. 

Mary — Well — anyway — here I am— back —as 
Lettie says—in the same old flat way. You see — 
I began to think about Mother and Father and some- 
how —they’re narrow and old-fashioned, but they’re 
good. 

Bossy — Yea —they’re all right— even if they do 
scrap sometimes. 

Mary — Sometimes—I’m sort of worried about 
them. 

Bossy — I know — Sometimes it’s rotten. 

Mary — But home and the family and you and me 
are the most important things in the world to them. 
After all we’re awfully lucky to have such parents. 
Lots of them are running on the loose, you know. 

Bossy — You bet your sweet life they are! 

Mary — And a really truly home like ours is won- 
derful — and I just couldn’t do anything to hurt it. 
They’re good and they love us, and they do love each 
other. I guess I will just sneak upstairs and tell one 
more lie to keep them happy. Don’t you ever really 
peep that I really did go. Don’t — for their sakes, old 
man. 

Bossy — I’m with you — Go to it, Sis. 


Before they can leave the room the Hollisters are at 
the door. Bobby quickly rolls under the sofa and Mary 
slips back of a portiere and remains hidden. The 
Hollisters have come to look for Bobby. Finding him 
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gone they are convinced he has gone after his sister 
and that the two children are really in “cahoots.” 
Mother Hollister is nervous and worried. Father 
is angry and unreasonably critical. Evidently through 
the evening there has been much quarreling as to who 
is to blame for the general laxness of the children’s 
upbringing and the looseness of their standards. Now 
Mrs. Hollister is tired of listening to her husband’s 
tirade, and suggests that he talk less and do more. 


FaTHER — Why didn’t you do something at the right 
time? Why in the name of heaven haven’t you con- 
trolled her? 

MoTHER — Because I don’t know how. 

FaTHER — Why don’t you know how? It’s your job. 
Why can’t you run your house and your children as 
well as I run my office? Good Lord, she’s only a young 
girl. You’re more than twice her age. Why can’t you 
manage her? 

MorTHeErR — You’re more than three times Bobby’s age. 
Why don’t you manage him? 

FaTHEeR —I do. 

MotTHER — No, you don’t. 

FATHER — Besides, he’s a boy. He’s got to have 
experience. It wouldn’t hurt him to go off on a spurt 
like this. 

MoruHer — It would. It would. I couldn’t bear it. 

FaTHER — You undermine everything I say to him, 
anyway — with your softness. I don’t know what’s the 
matter. It’s not my fault. What in the name of heaven 
is the matter? Why have we got such rotten children? 
(He sinks into a chair — putting his head in his hands.) 

MorHer — You don’t know what kind of children we 
have. 

FATHER — What? 

MotTHER — We don’t know them. We don’t know how 
to take care of them. We don’t come any place near it. 
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FATHER — Speak for yourself. Don’t blame me 
because you’ve failed. 

MortHerR — Of course you haven’t . . . in any way. 

FatTHEeR — No —I don’t think I have. 

MoTHER — Yow’re always right about everything. 

FaTHER — Well, what am I wrong about now? 
Haven’t I told you from the beginning all the things 
you let her do would — 

MorHer — Yes — yes — yes — you have! 

FaTHER— It’s because you haven’t done what I 
wanted that — 

MotTHer — You’re only thinking about what you 
want — and not about what’s right for them at all. 

FaTHER — Well, is this right? This and everything 
that’s led up to it? 

MotTHer — No — but you wouldn’t have made it any 
better by being hard and pig-headed. 

FaTHER— Have you made it any better by being 
so weak and sloppy you let this happen? 

MotTHER — She didn’t mean any harm. 

FaTHER — Oh, no—no harm— just disgraced us. 
That’s all. 

MotTHer — Poor child! She’s trying to find the un- 
findable thing —a perfect love. .I went through it 
myself, floundering around in the dark—trying to 
choose. 

FaTHER—I think you did pretty well for your- 
self — choosing. 

MoTHER — Oh, yes — it was wise choosing — 

FATHER — You regret it—do you? 

Moruer — Don’t you? 

FaTHEerR — If I do, I’ve got the decency not to say 
so. 
MortHer — If you could have seen what we'd be like 
in twenty-five years — would you have chosen me? 

FaTHER—If you feel that way about it — whose 
fault is it? 
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MorTuHER — Or even ten. Did we have ten years that 
were worth anything? 

FaTHER — Are you blaming me? 

Motuer — At the end of five we were a failure — 
jogging along — letting out the worst side of ourselves 
for the other to live with. 

FaTHER — You’re saying a lot of wild things. You 
haven’t had one of these spells for years. 

MotuHEer — No — Because I’ve stopped trying to tell 
the truth to you about anything. 

FaTHER — That’s so all right. You certainly are not 
any too keen about telling the truth. 

MoTHER — Because you can’t stand it. Your nature 
can’t stand the truth. 

FaTHER — Oh, don’t excuse your lies and deceit and 
weakness by my nature. 

MotTHER — Don’t think I wouldn’t be glad to be 
honest —to honestly be myself. You think I’m weak. 
Well, you couldn’t stand my strength. 

FaTHER — What? 

MotTHer — We can’t speak the truth to each other. 
We haven’t anything to speak it with. 

FaTHER — I’m flabbergasted at you. You seem to 
have lost what sense you did have . . . you disappoint 
me terribly. 

MotHer— Of course I do. Don’t you think you 
disappoint me? 

FATHER — You haven’t come along the way I thought 
you were going to. I can’t count on you. You aren’t 
there. Sometimes I think you aren’t the woman I mar- 
ried at all. 

MotTuEerR — And sometimes I think you’re a man I 
couldn’t have married. Sometimes I loathe everything 
you think and say and do. When you grind out that 
old stuff, I could shriek. I can’t breathe in the same 
room with you. The very sound of your voice drives me 
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insane. When you tell me how right you are—I could 
strike you. 


Suddenly Mrs. Hollister sees Mary’s suitcase. A 
startled scream escapes her. The suitcase was not there 
when she was in the room before. Mary must be home. 
She rushes out toward Mary’s room. Mr. Hollister fol- 
lows quickly. 

Slowly Mary steps from in back of the curtain — 
“stricken white and dumbfounded.” Bobby rolls out 
from in back of the sofa, consternation spread over his 
boyish face. The discovery that their parents “hate” 
each other amazes and chills them. 


Mary — How can they ever speak to each other again? 

Bossy — D’know. 

Mary — I didn’t know it was like this. And you can 
tell it’s been going on —sort of smothered. 

Bossy — It sure has busted now. 

Mary — It makes me — all gone — inside. 

Bossy — Nothing to hang on to. 

Mary — Father and Mother! I wish I hadn’t come 
back. 

Bossy —I’d like to light out myself. 

Mary — Our Father and Mother! I can’t believe it! 

Bossy — We can’t let ’em know we know. 

Mary — How can we help it? 

Bossy — I guess plenty of parents fight. 

Mary — But ours! I thought they were so good! Oh 
Bobby! 


She is standing with her head on Bobby’s shoulder, 
and is shaken with sobs as her parents rush back into 
the room. Her mother grabs her and brokenly demands 
to know where she has been. Her father begins the 
announcement of the discipline that is to follow, even 
before he is assured that his daughter has done nothing 
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wrong. And yet Mary refuses to lie. She did go away, 
she tells them, and she expected to stay, as she had 
planned. 


FaTHER — I’m not surprised. This is the end. You’ve 
gone too far. I’m going to send you away. 

MotHEeR — Oh Robert—no you're not. Wait! 

FaTHER — Why should I wait? I’ve waited too long. 
I’m going to send you where you'll live a decent normal 
life till you come to your senses. The thing you planned 
to do is a brazen outrage. 

MotTHER — She didn’t do it. She came home. 

FaTHER — Much home means to her! You’ve abused 
it all — everything we’ve taught you to respect and hold 
sacred — thrown it away. Why you came back at all 
I don’t see. 

Mary — I came back for a very silly reason. 

FaTHer — [ll bet you did — nothing with any good 
In it. 

Mary — No — not a bit. 

MoTHEeR — My dearest — don’t say that. You came 
back because you love us. 

Mary — (breaking a little but controlling herselj 
quickly). Yes—JI did, Mother. 

MorHer — Because you were sorry and didn’t want to 
hurt us. 

FaTHER— Hurt us! You've wounded us so we'll 
never get over it. You've destroyed everything your 
Mother and I have held up to you as right —all our 
standards — the sanctity of the home — 

Mary — Oh, rot, Father! 

MotTHer— Mary! Stop! You’re out of your senses. 

eee came home for that and found it was a 
joke. 

FatHeR — What do you mean? 

Mar? — We heard you— Bobby and I. We were 
here in this room. 
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FaTHER — Heard us what? 

Mary — Heard you say things to each other that make 
everything you're talking about now disgusting. 

MotTHer — Oh, my child! 

FatHER — You heard us discussing you and what 
you've done. You heard us say how pained we are. 

Mary — We heard you fight. 

MotHER — Mary — don’t — don’t! You don’t under. 
stand, dear child. We were only excited. I honor and 
respect your father above everything on earth. 

FaTHer — Your Mother and I have had a lifetime of 
devotion — with the highest ideals of married life. We 
didn’t think we’d live to see our own children desecrate 
all that we’ve lived for. 

Mary — Oh, don’t! We heard. We know. You 
told each other the truth. What’s the good of trying 
to plaster it over for us. 

FaTHER — There’s nothing left. This is the result 
of the wild life you’ve been leading. 

Bossy — Why do you keep going on about her? It’s 
you two that have smashed everything up. 

FaTHER— Stop! She’s disgraced us. 

Bossy — She’s not the one that’s done the disgracin’. 

Mary —I don’t see how Bobby and I can ever hold 
up our heads again. 

MoTHER — Don’t, child — don’t. 

Mary — What’s the use of anything when everything 
we ever thought and believed about isn’t true? 

Bossy — We know we’re rotten — plenty of times— 
but we always thought you were — 

Mary — We always thought you were good. 

FaTHER — How dare you? Is nothing sacred to you? 

Mary —A lot of things used to be. We always 
thought there was something between you and Mother, 
sort of — holy— and different — that most people didn’t 
have at all. How do you s’pose we feel when we know 
that it isn’t so? I don’t see that it makes much differ- 
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ence what we do—anyway— when everything’s all 
wrong with you. 


“She goes out of the room with her head up — fight- 
ing back the tears. Bobby goes out after her with as 
much dignity as possible. Father turns away to the 
windows. Mother sits helpless and dazed. The light 
fades.” 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


In the dining room next morning the table is set 
for breakfast. The parent Hollisters are seated, he with 
the morning paper so spread it completely hides her 
from his gaze. They are plainly unhappy. 

It is Mrs. Hollister’s idea that they should do some- 
thing to convince the children that the family quarrels 
have never been quite so bad before. There must be 
some little pretense for the sake of their happiness. 
But Mr. Hollister is still of the opinion that Mary and 
Bobby will have come to their senses by this time. 
His discipline will take care of the rest of the trouble. 

Granny’s breakfast is largely spoiled because she 
cannot find out, even by the most persistent questioning, 
just how the situation stands. She is quite disgusted, 
anyway. What is a tiff between husband and wife? 
Tiffs happen in every family, and no one should ever 
take them seriously. This is another day. Let every- 
body start over. 

But no one pays any attention to her. When the 
children arrive they are even in more serious mood than 
their parents. Nor does Mr. Hollister’s announcement 
that he has come to a decision regarding Mary clear 
the situation. She is, he says, to be sent away to school. 
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Mary — I’m perfectly willing to go away to school or 
any old place if it will help. Bobby and I talked it all 
over. If you and Mother want a divorce, we'll see you 
through. 

Granny — She’s out of her senses. 

FaTHER — Don’t put me and your mother in the same 
class with the rotten set you’ve been running with. We 
don’t tear up ties of a lifetime just because we’ve had 
—a-—hard place — sometimes. 

Mary — Do you mean you’ve patched it up? We 
won't let you. 

FATHER — Stop, I say. 

Mary — Mother, do you prefer to stick together and 
hate each other? 

MorHer — You have a wrong impression. We were 
only wrought up over — (Bobby rises.) 

Mary — Bobby, for heaven’s sake, speak up. Tell 
them what you think. 

FaTHER — (to Bobby). Are you a part of this rub- 
bish? 

Bossy —I know how you feel, Dad. I used to feel 
that way about it myself. But I changed my mind last 
night — after I saw how things are. We'll buck up 
and do anything —so long as it’s got to be. Don't 
mind us. 

FaTHER — This is insufferable. 

Mary — Go on, Bobby. 

Granny — (crying louder). I can’t stand it! 

Bossy — There’s nuthin’ the matter with a divorce 
— it’s the havin’ to have it that’s rotten — and when 
you do—why you just got-a. So let’s get at it and 
get done with it. 

FaTHER — You leave the room. Go upstairs. (To 
Mary.) Tonight [ll try to make you see straight. 1 
can’t say anything more now. 

MotTHER — You don’t understand, you children. Your 
father and I are sorry we quarreled last night, but you’re 
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making too much of it entirely. Stop it. It’s over and 
ended. 

Mary — You’re crawling out of it, Mother. Now’s 
your chance. We all know. You can’t go back to the 
same old thing, because we do know. 

FaTHER — If reason won’t control you, something else 
will. You’ve made it impossible for us to let you stay 
at home. You’ve outraged everything that goes to make 
a home. 

Mary — That’s what we think you’ve done. 

Bossy — There isn’t any home when you and Mother 
are like this. ’ 

FaTHER — Do you set yourselves up against us? 

Mary — Say something, Bobby. 

Boppy — What more is there to say? We've told you 
we don’t want you to go on tryin’ to keep up the bluff 
for our sakes. And you surely don’t want to for your- 
selves. So what is there to it but to get together and 
quit. We're only tellin’ you that we want you and 
Mother to be happy, and go to it. (He goes out of the 
room, leaving the door open.) 

FaTHER— If it comes to defiance — you'll both go 
away. 

Mary — Very well. We'll meet you half way. We'll 
go if you and Mother get a divorce. 

FatHer — (choking with rage). Vl settle you tonight. 


Mary can’t understand why this attitude on her 
father’s part should constantly reduce her mother to 
tears. Surely they can’t want to live together feeling 
toward each other as they do. Why, then, make such a 
fuss over a perfectly reasonable separation! 

But Granny understands, and it is her conviction that 
young Mary is a good deal of an idiot. Every woman 
has got to learn sometime how to handle men, and once 
she’s learned the rest is simple. Men, says Granny, 
have to be tactfully wheedled into thinking they’re 
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bosses. Wheedle father a little; let him think he’s get- 
ting his own way and the whole thing will blow over 
in no time. Which, to Mary is a disgusting business. 
Her father and mother do not love each other, and 
therefore they ought not to live in the same house. 


Granny — It’s new-fangled nonsense. Modern selfish- 
ness. That’s what it is. A man and woman have no 
right to expect to be happy all the time — every min- 
ute — day and night. You have to have a good fight 
now and then to clear the air. Your grandfather and I 
had plenty. You women now-a-days don’t know how 
to manage men. That’s what’s the matter with you. Of 
course they get the best of you because you’re trying to 
make ’em think you know as much as they do, and 
they won’t stand it. You’re such simpletons. You 
oughtn’t to let ’em ever see how smart you are. Why I 
had my way about everything on earth. The madder 
your grandfather got the more I cried and the softer I 
was. I just twisted him round my finger — like that. 
And he thought I was right under his thumb. 

Mary — Oh, Granny — how can you! Mother isn’t 
Father’s mistress, you know. 

Granny — (putting her hands over her face). Oh! I 
never used that word in my life! 

Mary — It’s a perfectly good word. Mother and 
Father undertook the greatest relationship in the world 
and it hasn’t been a success—so the only thing for 
them to do is to start another kind of life entirely. Isn’t 
that so, Mother? 

Granny — No, it’s not! What would become of the 
rest of us? 

Mary — Us? What have we got to do with it? It’s 
their own inner closest life. It’s not right for them to 
live together. It’s not decent. It’s absolutely immoral. 
_ Granny — (rising). I won’t listen to such talk! It’s 
Godless and heathenish! (Zo Mother.) Mary, you 
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come upstairs and I’ll help you. I can help you bear 
anything you’ve got to bear with Christian fortitude as 
a good and noble wife should. I never dreamed you 
were silly enough to go and let yourself be unhappy. 
Heaven knows, you’ve got enough to be happy with — 
and if you’re as clever as you ought to be you'll take 
the bit in your own teeth and he’ll come trotting right 
along. There ain’t a man on earth as smart as a woman 
if she just uses what God gave her— and there’s no 
young chit can teach me any tricks! 


But Mary sticks to her convictions, even after Granny 
has had her say and stormed out of the room. She loves 
her mother more than she ever realized she did until she 
had tried to leave her, and she is sorry for her father. 
There is his side, too. Mother does get on his nerves, 
terribly, and he’s bored to death, there’s no doubt of 
that. And it is largely her mother’s fault, she thinks. 


Mary — Women will have to change marriage — 
men never will. At least you’ve come a long way ahead 
of Granny. Her marriage was on a very low plane, of 
course. (Mother gasps.) You haven't stood up to 
Father and looked into his eyes — levelly — without 
conditions and silly compromise because he’s a man and 
you’re a woman. 

MoTHER — Go on. 

Mary — The interesting side of you — as a person — 
you haven’t given to Father at all. He said last night, 
“You don’t come through. You aren’t there.’ He is 
there — in his way. There’s his side, too. 

MotTuer — Oh-h — don’t think I don’t know that. 

Mary — But you are going to stand up now and keep 
a stiff lip and come through with this. 

MotTHER — I don’t see anything but blankness before 
me. And there’s Mother. She’s got to have a home. 

Mary — (looking deeply at her mother). You mean 
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you haven’t any money without Father? That you and 
Granny are dependent on him? (Mother nods.) All 
that is so horrible — so disreputable! 

MortHer — Mary! 

Mary —It is! It’s buying things with you. Don’t let 
it go on, Mother. We'll fix it some way. I'll help you. 

MorTHer —I’m not young. I can’t go out and make 
my own living. 

Mary — But you ought to be able to. That’s the 
point to the whole business. I shall havé my own money. 
V’'ll make it. I shall live with a man because I love him 
and only as long as I love him. I shall be able to take 
care of myself and my children if necessary. Anything 
else gives the man a horrible advantage, of course. It 
makes the woman a kept woman. 

MorTHer — Oh, you — 

Mary — Why it does, Mother. The biggest, fairest, 
most chivalrous man on earth can’t feel the same towards 
a woman who lives with him just because she has to be 
taken care of — as he does to one who will live with him 
because she loves him. Unless it’s love and only love — 


She is interrupted by the return of her father. He has 
come back to have a talk with her mother, he tells Mary, 
and she leaves them. 

Bobby, the father reports, is hard hit. He really has 
taken the family rift most seriously and some sort of 
compromise will have to be effected. The divorce idea, 
of course, is silly. Even if they have been stirred up 
enough to speak the truth, as his wife insists, they have 
not done the things people get divorces for. They have, 
Mrs. Hollister insists, done the worst thing of all: They 
have failed to make a success of their marriage. 


FaTHER — It’s impossible to think of you and me — 
not together. It used to be all right. We've got to go 
back and begin all over again. 
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MoTHER — Go back to what? 

FaTHER — See here, Mary—some of the nonsense 
that child spouted has got hold of you. Don’t let any 
of her silly — 

MortHER — She isn’t silly. She’s brutal because she’s 
so young — but she’s honest and — 

FATHER — She’s the product of this damnable modern 
loose-thinking. 

MoTHER — (with a sudden force and conviction). 
And she’s thinking nearer the truth than we ever did. 
She’s got something dangerous and ridiculous in one 
hand and something big and real in the other. 

FaTHER — Oh, you can’t take her seriously? 

MotTHer — You say we must go back. Go back to 
what? Our accidental love affair—when we didn’t 
know each other at all? We do know each other now. 
How can we go on after this? / can't. 

FaTHER— What about me? I’ve got something to 
say about this—too— you know! I won’t have my 
home broken up. Good God, Mary! Nothing means 
anything to me but you and the children! I won’t 
have — 


Lynn comes in from the porch. He has recovered his 
senses. A night’s thought has convinced him that the 
good old way is still the only way —the Hollister way. 
“You didn’t need any experiments to make you know 
ycu loved each other for good and all, did you?” he 
beams on them, as they turn away embarrassedly. “You 
knew you'd stick to the end and be crazy about each 
other forever, didn’t you? And you proved it.” And 
that is the way he feels about Mary. So he has come 
formally to ask for her hand. 

A moment later Hal arrives. But Hal is still of the 
opinion that Mary’s ideals are important, and he has 
come to say that he will stand by her in any position she 
wishes to take. He loves her far too much to marry her 
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in the “old blind accidental lottery” that the Hollister 
marriage was, even though that had, by the merest good 
luck, turned out beautifully. But Mr. Hollister is not 
particularly impressed with Hal’s defiance. “It’s not the 
damned ideas that will get you anywhere,” he finally 
shouts at him; “it’s yourself. If you’re ever lucky 
enough to have a woman love you, you take care of that 
one love — and don’t be so cocksure of yourselves.” 

Mary finds the two boys in the midst of their discus- 
sion with her father and being forced to decide between 
them she frankly confesses that she does not intend to 
marry either. 


Mary — Father, listen! This is what I’ve just told 
Mother. When I got home I told Lynn I loved him — 
and I do. I love him so much I can’t live without him. 
I was going to marry him — quick. But now I wouldn’t 
marry him for anything on earth. 

FaTHER — Why not? 

Lynn — What do you mean? 

Mary — Marriage is a disgusting, sordid business 
affair that I wouldn’t go into for anything. 

Lynn — Mary! 

Mary — But if you want me to, Lynn, [ll live with 
you till we’re swre what we really mean to each other, 
and when we know we'll either be married or quit. 

FaTHeER — Is this the kind of muck and filth you’ve 
been thinking about? 

Mary — I didn’t think I’d actually do it, till I found 
out how horrible a perfectly good and respectable mar- 
riage can be. 

FaTHER — Haven’t you any decency about anything? 

Mary — I’m sorry, Dad, but Lynn’s got to know. He’s 
got to know why I won’t marry him. It’s because of 
Father and Mother, Lynn. I don’t believe in marriage. 


Then Bobby comes to announce that he has got his 
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mother to promise to go away, to leave his father for 
both their sakes. And though the paternal Hollister is 
hard hit they force him to accept the situation. If he 
does not, Mary swears to go away with Lynn, and Bobby 
insists he will never live in the house again. 

Hollister makes a last plea, but his wife is firm. She 
is going away and alone — until she can find out the 
truth about herself. Then she turns to her rebellious 
daughter. 


MoTHEerR—I don’t ask you not to do what you say 
you’re going to—for I know I haven’t given you any- 
thing better, but I ask you to wait. It isn’t our marriage 
that was wrong — it’s what we've done with it. 

Lynn — I’m not afraid, Mary — Ill make you happy. 

Mary — How do you know you will? What if the 
very things you think you like in me now you'd hate in 
me sometime? What if the things I think are strong 
and stunning in you now I’d think were pig-headed and 
kickable — after a while? 

Bossy — That’s what. I thought the thing you were 
up to was all hot air and bunk — but I begin to believe 
there’s a good deal in it. I know one thing, by golly — 
I'll never take a chance. I'll never take a chance of 
being where you and Father are. If you two couldn’t 
make a go of it, I’d like to know who can. I don’t see 
why men and women don’t stop tryin’ to live together — 
anyway. (He starts to go.) 

MoTHER — (stopping him). Oh no—that isn’t it. 
It’s upon and what we’ve done. (She goes 
out. 

Mary — (putting her hand on Father’s arm). Let her 
go, Dad. Let her go. 

FaTHER — But [ll bring her back. 

Mary — Do you mean you love her? 

a got an awful lot to learn, little 
girl. 
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Mary — (suddenly throwing her arms about his 
neck). Make her love you, Dad. Make it all over. If 
you could! If you could! (Father—too moved to 
speak — holds her close for a moment and goes out, 
closing the door.) 

Lynn — Gosh, I’m sorry. It’s the last thing in the 
world I would have expected to happen. 

Mary — Why didn’t they know in the first place? 
Can anybody ever know? 

Lynn — We know. Now see here — there isn’t going 
to be any more see-sawing about us. You love me and 
you're going to marry me now. 

Mary — But I wouldn’t ever — ever — ever —if I 
didn’t know that ours is a love that will last forever. 
There can’t be any doubt about a love as great as ours — 
can there, dearest? 

Lynn — Absolutely none. (The light closes in— 
leaving them standing in a circle of light —with the 
same effect as in the scenes of the prologue.) 

Mary — It is. one of those great eternal passions that 
will last through the ages — isn’t it, dear? 


THE END 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


“Rain.” By John Colton and Clemence Randolph, 
from a short story by W. Somerset Maugham called 
“Miss Thompson.” Copyright, 1922, by John 
Colton and Clemence Randolph. Mr. Colton is an 
Englishman, his father being the British consul at 
Yokohama. He came to America some years ago 
and drifted into journalism, writing play reviews for 
the Minneapolis Tribune. Later he took up scenario 
writing in California, and it was while here that he 
met Mr. Maugham and arranged with him for the 
dramatization of “ Miss Thompson.” He is also the 
author of a piece called “ Drifting,” which Alice 
Brady played last year. 

Miss Randolph is an American girl of French- 
Irish extraction, and was also interested in scenario 
writing when she met Mr. Colton and worked with 
him on “ Rain.” They spent nearly a year, it is said, 
getting the manuscript into presentable shape. 

Mr. Maugham has had considerable experience as 
a playwright (see The Best Plays of 1921-22), his 
most recent success being last season’s “ The Circle.” 
But he would not himself attempt a dramatization 
of “Miss Thompson,” he said, because he could not see 
how an effective dramatization could be made from the 
story. 


“You and I.” By Philip Barry. Copyright, 1922, 
by Philip Barry. Mr. Barry, though a Yale man, 
graduating in 1918, studied drama with Professor 
George Pierce Baker and the “English 47” class of 
Harvard. He submitted “ You and 1” in the prize 
competition of 1922, and won the five hundred dollars 
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offered by Richard G. Herndon, the New York pro- 
ducer. Professor Baker, Mr. Herndon and Walter 
Prichard Eaton, the dramatic critic, were the judges. 
The play was an immediate popular success and 
Mr. Herndon has since bought a second play of 
Mr. Barry’s called “Poor Richard.” Previous to 
these successes Barry dabbled in play-writing through 
his college course, as a member of the Yale Dramatic 
Association. A one-act play of his, called “ A Punch 
for Judy,” was produced at a benefit performance in 
New York, staged by the League of Pen Women. At 
Yale he was one of the editors of the Review. He 
was born in Rochester, N. Y., is in his middle twenties 
and has had some experience writing advertising copy 
for a local agency. 


Loyalties.” By John Galsworthy. Copyright, 1922, 
by John Galsworthy. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Mr. Galsworthy, born in Coombe, 
England, studied law as a young man, but found 
more pleasure writing novels and eventually gave up 
the law entirely. Several years ago he tried play- 
writing, and has won a notable success also in that 
division of literature. Of his better known dramas 
taLhe Mob,” Strife; <The. Pigeon,” .."' Justice, > 
“ The Silver Box,” “‘ The Eldest Son” and “ The Skin 
Game” (the latter being included in the 1920-21 
volume of The Best Plays series), are remembered by 
American playgoers. 


Icebound.” By Owen Davis. Copyright, 1922, by 
Owen Davis. Published by Brentano’s. Mr. Davis 
comes of Yankee stock and was born and reared in 
New England. His biographers credit him with 
having first seen the light in Portland, Maine, in 1874. 
He graduated from Harvard in 1893 and immediately 
took to writing melodramas for the then popular 
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producing firm of Harris, Sullivan & Woods. Within 
the next eight years he contributed fifty or more 
melodramas to the Woods’ popular-price circuit, 


_ ranging from “The Confessions of a Wife,” through 


6 


the “Bertha the Beautiful Sewing Machine Girl” 
series to those of a little better grade. In 1910, the 
moving picture craze having closed most of the 
popular-priced theatres to melodrama, both Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Woods determined to do their future pro- 
ducing on Broadway. Mr. Davis began with a play 
called “The Wedding Ring” for Marguerite Clark, 
and followed with one called “Lola,” in which 
Laurette Taylor was starred by Daniel Frohman. 
“The Family Cupboard,” “Sinners,” “ Forever 
After,” “ Opportunity ” and others followed, most of 
them produced by William A. Brady. “The Detour,” 
in 1921, was accepted as much the best of Mr. Davis’ 
output up to that time, and he followed this, in 1922, 
with “Icebound,” which not only scored a popular 
success, but won him the Pulitzer prize of one 
thousand dollars as the American play “ which best 
represents the educational value and power of the 
stage in raising the standard of good morals, good 
taste and good manners” produced during the year. 


Why Not?” By Jesse Lynch Williams. Copyright, 1922, 
by Jesse Lynch Williams. Mr. Williams is better known 
as a story writer than he is as a playwright, though 
his “Stolen Story,” put into dramatic form, created 
considerable stir some years ago, and his “ Why 
Marry?” won the Pulitzer prize as being the best 
American play of the 1917-18 season. He graduated 
from Princeton in 1892, and has written several 
Princeton stories, being the co-author also of a history 
of Princeton, written with John De Witt. His stories 
include “The Adventures of a Freshman,” “ New 
York Sketches,” “The Day Dreamer,” “The Stolen 
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Story,” etc. “Why Not?” is, in a sense, a companion 
piece to “Why Marry?” treating the divorce problem 
with something of the same philosophic levity. 


“The Fool.” By Channing Pollock. Copyright, 1922, 
by Channing Pollock. Mr. Pollock was born in 
Washington, D. C., in 1880, was graduated from the 
Bethel Military Academy and studied later at the 
Polytechnique in Prague, Austria. He was for many 
years a play reviewer and reporter on Washington 
papers and a frequent contributor to the magazines. 
He began writing plays in 1900, producing “ A Game 
of Hearts.” His first play to attract attention was 
“The Pit,” the dramatization of which he made for 
William A. Brady while he was serving as that pro- 
ducer’s press representative. From that time on his 
output was consistently steady and of an even merit, 
though none of his dramas achieved a great popular 
success. They included many dramatizations, “In the 
Bishop’s Carriage,’ “The Secret Orchard,” “The 
Inner Shrine,” etc. In collaboration with Avery 
Hopwood he wrote “ Clothes” for Grace George, and 
working with the late Rennold Wolf he produced many 
successful music plays, “The Red Widow,” “ The 
Beauty Shop,” “My Best Girl,” and several of the 
“Follies” books. His original plays include “ Such 
A Little Queen,” “ The Little Gray Lady,” “ The Roads 
of Destiny ” and “The Sign on the Door,” and with 
Edgar Selwyn he wrote “ The Crowded Hour.” “ The 
Fool” has proved the most popular of all his plays. 


“Merton of the Movies.” By George S. Kaufman and 
Marc Connelly, from the novel by Harry Leon Wilson. 
Copyright, 1922, by the authors. These are the 
young men who first came into prominence as the 
authors of “ Dulcy,’ which was included in last 
season’s volume of The Best Plays. Another play 
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of theirs, “Ladies First,” was also produced last 
season. They are newspaper men in their early thir- 
ties, and have been singularly successful as collabo- 
rators. (See The Best Plays of 1921-22.) 

Harry Leon Wilson has done some playwriting on 
his own account, being the co-author, with Booth 
Tarkington, of the hugely successful “Man From 
Home,” and having written “Bunker Bean” and 


“Ruggles of Red Gap.” 


The Old Soak.” By Don Marquis. Copyright, 1922, 
by Don Marquis. Published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. Donald Robert Perry Marquis is a 
new name among the playwrights, but, shortened to 
the familiar Don Marquis, is well known to the 
readers of books and the followers of those news- 
paper columns Mr. Marquis has edited the last few 
years, notably for the New York Evening Sun and 
the New York Tribune. “The Old Soak,” being 
the story of the bibulous but kindly Clem Hawley 
who has long figured as a favorite column character, 
is Mr. Marquis’ first play. The author was born 
in Walnut, I[llinois, in 1878, and lived for some 
time in Atlanta, Georgia. His books include “ Danny’s 
Own Story,” “ Dreams and Dust,” “ The Cruise of the 
Jasper B.,” “The Old Soak,” “Carter and Other 
People” and “Noah and Jonah and Cap’n Johr 
Smith.” 


R. U. R.” By Karel Capek. Copyright, 1923, by 
Paul Selver. Published and copyrighted, 1923, by 
Doubleday, Page & Company. The author of 
“Rossum’s Universal Robots,” for which the abbre- 
viated “ R. U. R.” is used as the play’s title, was born 
in northern Bohemia in 1890. In 1911 he wrote a 
play entitled “The Robber.” “R. U. R.” followed, 
after the war, and, in collaboration with his 
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brother, Josef, Capek produced “The Life of the 
Insects,” which was produced in America by W. A. 
Brady as “The World We Live In.” His newest 
play is a comedy called “The Makropoulos Affair,” 
produced in Prague last year. He also is the author of 
a volume of short stories called “ The Crucifix,” and 
a work entitled “ Criticism of Words.” The English 
version of “R. U. R.” was made by Paul Selver and 
Nigel Playfair. 


“Mary the Third.” By Rachel Crothers. Copyright, 
1922, by Rachel Crothers. Published by Brentano’s. 
Miss Crothers is another author who has previously 
appeared in these volumes, being the author of a 
comedy entitled “Nice People,” which was included 
in The Best Plays of 1920-21. She is an Illinois 
woman, a graduate of the State Normal School, and 
formerly a teacher of elocution. She took up stage 
work as a student of the Wheatcroft School of Acting 
in New York, and has been consistently active as a 
playwright since then. Her better-known plays 
include “A Man’s World,” “The Three of Us,” “The 
Herfords” (afterwards called “He and She’), “A 
Little Journey,” “39 East” and “Nice People.” 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 
June 15, 1922-June 15, 1923 


“STRUT MISS LIZZIE” 


the 


A colored vaudeville in two acts. Produced by 


Ashley Dukes. 


Minsky Brothers at the Times Square Theatre, 


New York, June 19, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Creamer and Layton Alice Brown 

Hamtree Harrington Cora Green 

Brevard Burnett Grace Rector 

George Harve Jean Rountree 

James Barrett Charles Frederick 
James Moore Henderson and Halliday 


Williams and Taylor 


“FROM MORN TO MIDNIGHT” 


the Frazee Theatre, June 26, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Cashier -Frank Reicher 
Stout -Harry Ashford 
GEE ie ictaelsiasdimrelarave uta oahu wlan sinin(a/e/wtete aiats/aisinte)s n/stals William Paul 
Messenger Boy Willard E. Joray 
Ladys -eceenssre ..»-Maude Gilbert 
Bank Manager.... -Walton Butterfield 
Muffled Gentlematiaiic ace cies ciasiecirarcinelaeresreaciece Allyn Joslyn 
Serving» Maids «.sijs./sc ora'sniovarwis vie visieiave sseiviele' sbi Genevieve Corbin 
BOrvter’d Gtarissahiectnrencs Charles Bartholomew 


.».-Albert Carroll 


The Cashier’s Mother.. ....-Kathryn Wilson 


His Daughters. (ss cs ssreice leiiye tua hivictalneteetere Lela May Aultman 

Julia Cobb 
TUG: OWaLG se « Versics se 00 ster sie SOUPS OUAR OR OGL Ernita Lascelles 
Piurst). Gertlemanisics wes! sisaiasinm nisiesineecievicie sere Harold West 


A play in seven scenes by George Kaiser, translated by 
Produced by the Theatre Guild at 
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Second Gentleman........... Biereersta sbi etareevevecs Willard E. Joray 
Maird! iGentlemanzaa castors s vee oc cearsnee veo oGien Albert Carroll 
Fourth ioGentleman-ds7;-1scteeseetict slersiot wl elieeeieas Samuel Baron 
Mifthe Gentleman araeinu ste ale cetaceans William Crowell 
Salvatiomp Lassnecttesieines nelle airsatieseieneitate Helen Sheridan 
Waiter. cceacwiisicmens neecnaciacseer aac Walton Butterfield 
Wigat,. Maskicicccrdsisa ps ertswule's oe vioae abiasls vie aie Clelia Benjamin 
Second’ Mawes scious oe sre os pic vince creda suhag cetsles Annette Ponse 
PRU MURAI Ss ioipisia bi evsl bee Greraisialeistalela evataitiewe sisues Carolyn Hancock 
GULENY oN aGke ws jeamiwavccsis ce ineiecle nen ale ecln Genevieve Corbin 
Hirst Gitest as crise sic etaisiionje sicssisrsistens -ererae oielei s ciars William Paul 
Seceny Me west cecraian a siatss. sais avis Wo wie are aielee Sela es Te Allyn Joslyn 
eDbrandiie Guest ars wetsisistele selaiwsinverelsin eleistcrs vieinisyarearelare sae Sam Rosen 
Officer of Salvation Army...........0++: ....Ernita Lascelles 


Scenes: Interior of a Provincial Bank, Writing Room of 
a Hotel, a Field in Deep Snow, Parlor in the Cashier’s 
Home. Steward’s Box at a Velodrome, Private Supper 
Room, Salvation Army Hall. In a Small Town and City 
in Germany. Staged by Frank Reicher. 


An unhappy cashier in a provincial bank, half crazed 
by the humdrum of life, absconds with 60,000 marks 
(before the war) and tries to induce an attractive lady 
to flee with him. When she refuses he adventures 
through the day, finds life rotten and people worse; 
finally throws his money away to the fighting crowd at 
a race track, winds up at a Salvation Army hall at 
midnight, disillusioned and depressed, and ends by blow- 
ing out his brains. 


“SPICE OF 1922” 
A musical review in two acts by Jack Lait. Produced 
by Arman Kaliz at the Winter Garden, 
New York, July 6, 1922. 
€ 


Principals engaged — 


Arman Kaliz James Waits 

Nan Halperin Eddie Nelson 

Valeska Suratt Evelyn Gerard 
Georgie Price Artie Leeming 

Sam Hearn Midgie Miller 

Flavia Arcaro Gattison Jones 

Rex Story Violet Carlson 

James Gaylor D’Andrea and Walters 
Helen O’Shea Jack Trainor 


. Staged by Allam K. Foster. 
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“SUE, DEAR” 


A musical comedy in two acts. Book by Bide Dudley, 
Joseph Herbert and C. S. Montayne; music by 
Frank H. Grey; lyrics by Bide Dudley. Pro- 
duced by Bide Dudley at the Times Square 
Theatre, New York, July 10, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Minerva Wester cc.csiieeinielearienelsisresisieteisicidiete tiers Maxine Brown 
Dave 'Graigavscscsicce ss. wicisiereinsloisietere mre eraclecs Maurice Holland 
Aunt Mildred J...cess.c00 Suk eniesraiaiettetaclerdans Madeline Grey 
Blithers: wicsmeselas aeueialersisie Be ..Douglas Cosgrove 
BION Y wrateteinis (an a'sinceizin'a wie vs ala alanis ec etsieoiaiare. wisi ste aie wine an Ruth Gray 
Polly ri Lucile Godard 
Molly.. ...-Eileen Shannon 
Phillip W -Bradford Kirkbride 
Sue..... Sialejcleible!siejejcls alatorerstaa/eieistars/eslerr inverts loterete sheoniace Olga Steek 
Le Comte Emile Pouchez......cccccessseeees John Hendricks 
CRick AO Brick Ais .aic Weiae tere sibs wicks ceive eee nan Bobby O’Neil 
LOC e dinis repissei bie seid vis Vinlajeietasrainesie fareiiueretn orate ne Alice Cavanaugh 
GUESTS 
Marya atazetore Wi sratcraisies late jsietexspayscaieiste ate erseretaisy at s\elaiel einseyo Irma_ Coign 
ISOWIGEs. si cisicicteleisiereeinisievecraMiatsleisvetelore eravervvetelere biecenvere Edna Coign 
ES ROR n Oto ae D ODE neta Soe FE BRAC ACL DOT NOS Ruth Gray 
Bolly vveceye iste. « wisra wigveleleteisieieigioona.o7t aie as cloteeere tives Lucile Godard 
INEGI Ys iois ncopics walme Wioinierdeialai stems aeino earer ny ele vik Eileen Shannon 
BL AVialdcrerejo sverand ercistaie saisiercceistotes alee eleletaraieoeere cs Honor Tattersall 
DOTS Nateisaralerevialecae ce am alcleerisioreae a ieiebaimalete/s Emmey Tattersall 
CRU OVIRE is sicisiats Au, divtetoce o 1e 9 ann aoe Biasetolarehniataisis ease Greta Warburg 
FORE. cancanceueahe sa ensos han cual cbsiptetainode Rose Courtney 
ING tains sica's wale aerere iam eiaicta mele a tipacerae eertiateistets Bobby Kane 
GLOSTA Tap sects ti sisae cats slarsja colonials eiecicisiels Mercedes Demordant 
PLONE CEN evpsstolaiel owls eleless ecotn plaletareiaiereiaintale exstaisrareuaelsime Kay Carlin 
Pak rilsieciataleaimatlern srersiers ctelptointeis\ ciate refernteiis| <catajaissatatelee Paul Logan 
Billys so. \s0 SE SCCIST Oe Parc) MUON Coc Bobby Culbertson 
LiGStOR iewace'hs > ce as oss DARE Ore ATE bRIO Mets pee es Ted Wheeler 
George..... eae eiale ames Wala niaTmnl satan mmioteroe Norman Nicholson 


Act. I.—Living-room of the West Home on Riverside Drive, 
New York. Act. II—The Garden Connected With the 
Apartment House in Which the Wests Live. Staged by 
Joseph Herbert and Jack Mason. 


“PLANTATION REVUE” 


A colored musical revue in two acts produced at the 


Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New York, July 17, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 
Shelton Brooks Edith Wilson 


Will Vedory Chappy Chapelle 
Florence Mills Juanita Stinette 
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“WHISPERING WIRES” 


A drama in four acts by Kate McLaurin. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theatre, New York, August 7, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


PAY SOW aavalalssnisiotelsfoivieleisisinesieicsiolsisisisiclelste aierisicialers George Lynch 
DOrIsMStOCKDMAg essere se efesieisiceitiowiesciniceleisinees Olive Tell 
Montgomery, Stockbridge. onc oes acsimses eidivece ores Ben Johnson 
JamlesyBemmet tai sia siosin/s ws ais vinisieicis eres oretoree’s William Webb 
Barry eo acGi. ise steiiad erect aicine cit cat sis osiaelen ete Paul Kelly 
DEBWS caw ng isipiacordie Sale nistch ecw ae be we cece George Howell 
DOU Y stnle civ saree inaid's eisvaviaie 30) Dinlavaaisuais w'siasar4 ols M. Tello Webb 
TSCEHOD sis pis aie wie awsie ace eeieialegieveinelee nes e'ale.5)8 William Robertson 
The (Troubles Hunter oj. cee cies a osieia'aaceiele Malcolm Duncan 
IPC AWOLDE ste talerarerataleveieya ei eraistn sts) levis (aleteraleeis! aieie siaiatelecatets Gaby Fleury 


At the home of Montgomery Stockbridge. Staged by 
J. C. Huffman and John Harwood. 

Montgomery Stockbridge, who has made enemies in 
business, is warned by a mysterious letter that his grave 
has been dug, and is awaiting him. He surrounds him- 
self and his house with detectives, but in spite of all his 
precautions he is mysteriously murdered when he picks 
up the receiver of a telephone to answer a call. During 
the investigation of the crime Doris Stockbridge, his 
daughter, receives a similar warning of impending death. 
Many members of the cast are suspected, but a more or 
less rank outsider is eventually proved guilty. 


“SHORE LEAVE” 


A comedy in three acts by Hubert Osborne. Produced 
by David Belasco at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York, August 8, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Bilge) Smithy) UsoalNecierelele sia sisie'e siass Slerstalsreldieis's James Rennie 
Cain” Martie vic siecic eines cafaty sisls oiieinisig te ole Reginald Barlow 
Pred ei Gyynneecerssaleonias sicucieciisdcclleieciats Schuyler Ladd 
Rear Admiral Smith.......cccccsccecssenevecs Stanley Jessup 
Sina sh baie is oicioiatel vie io vip breve) mine oiniaicie «inielels'sniayba ele Samuel E. Hines 
HB ate? (SUA. vie easo vinnie sod ole e's site'sisieneis als Thomas E. Jackson 
First Sailors occas scccscccscseievseccnsanes John F. Hamilton 
Second Sailor.....cesccccecevccvecsesseces H. Percy Woodley 


PITA Sailor s:s'cioise'es els cieivieid\o ecieleiv'e\s/o,sieieieinsiele's Paul E. Wilson 
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Fourth ‘Sailor as:.tes sss coe sists nicole ciesisinia ee Bernard Sussman 
Bitth “Sailoris cc ccceucisnaciteidt canons ee sate ae «++.Jose Torres 
Sixthiqe Sailorincas-ce csr che emer oi arte tle ierccre ake sete Jose Yovin 
Seventh, Salons waicnecew nnn cacetaatwias evaleae ne Kenneth Diven 
BimbyYccsidesnuerdsineies erie ecteaeen SEPA tiuneecoccod Nick Long 
Connie” Martin: in'caciecis aencrascneus vsielewtininae ss Frances Starr 
Mrs.’ Schuyler-Payne............... Evelyn Carter Carrington 
Aunt | Hepay iis cers. csonicresisthichot a eraa shat Mrs. Jacques Martin 
Georgie: -Demerestinjais sisissiely sieloieiereieta: islarelsieieistefarsiare Audrey Baird 
Everyn® Gardsheri. 2 soca russia nicnie Skins seen ere Ellen Southbrook 
te ER POI RIES EOI MIO Cheer her ie: PRCA NEITES NE) Betty Alden 
GT aay Bs Waieralntawiseareiciasisrcisiejaloisin elorarereaiele rss ieie since Marjorie Booth 
Rh sores oorekae a lems aelckeraa ane aisiethltio te soe nd ris walelaieiace Teris Loring 
BUG es nieceieg abtales a nipitic sivieei a cimintalserevieeis «ks Devah Worrell 


Act T==Connie| Martin’s Cottage. ‘Late Afternoon in June. 
Act I1.—The Zonoma. Two Years Later. Act III.—Connie 
Martin’s Cottage Again. After Another Interval of Two 
Years. The Action of the Play Takes Place in a Small 
Seaport Town on the New England Coast. Staged by 
David Belasco. 

Connie Martin has been the village dressmaker in a 
New England seacoast town for more years than she is 
willing to acknowledge. Hungering for romance and 
being fearful of dying unwed, she deliberately accepts 
the flirtatious advances of a good-looking “gob” she 
meets in the park. Next day he has supper with her in 
her cottage and as he kisses her and runs away, he prom- 
ises to come again another day. For two years she waits 
hopefully. When he does come he has forgotten the 
incident of his former visit, and even though the spinster 
has come into money and bought him a ship to captain, 
he refuses to stay. It takes another two years for Connie 
to capture her “gob.” 


“THE MONSTER” 


A drama in three acts by Crane Wilbur. Produced by 
Joseph M. Gaites at the Thirty-ninth Street 
Theatre, New York, August 9, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Calibatts ica\sinso doch tearincaaneuncey eage cneGe Walter James 
**Red” Mackenzie... ... 0.00. Frank McCormack 
Julie Cartier.... .Marguerite Risser 
Alvin Bruce....... «.-McKay Morris 
Di (Gustave: Zigkas J visi saw sens ae pase hake vs Wilton Lackaye 
ASMA ire ietinse. oe 6 clnis, eke aiaervrewaietinete tae aiens Charles Wray Waliace 
The Action Takes Place in the Home of Dr. Ziska. 
Staged by Lawrence Marston. 
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Dr. Gustave Ziska, a French surgeon, lives in a 
haunted house at the ‘edge of a city. Near the house a 
bridge crosses a chasm. ‘Automobiles crossing the bridge 
are frequently hurled, by some mysterious force, upon 
the rocks below. Alvin Bruce, a newspaper man, deter- 
mines to investigate both the mysterious accidents and 
the haunted house. He effects an entrance by carrying 
in Julie Cartier, a victim of one of the bridge acci- 
dents. In the house he finds “Red” Mackenzie, a genial 
tramp, who is doing a bit of investigating on his own 
account. He also discovers, before the evening is over, 
closets filled with jiggling skeletons, trap doors and trick 
chairs galore, and finally it is revealed to him that Dr. 
Ziska is mad. At the time he learns this, however, he is 
strapped to an electric chair and the doctor has Miss 
Cartier fastened to an operating table and is about to dis- 
member her body in the cause of science. He effects an 
escape, with the aid of “Red” Mackenzie and the author, 
and is ready to marry Miss Cartier as soon as he gets out. 


“MANHATTAN” 


A comedy in four acts by Leighton Osmun and Henry 
Hull. Produced by John Cromwell, Inc., at the 
Playhouse, New York, August 15, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Duncan” Van“ Normaniidecd sy 00 iss cestineeceees Norman Trevor 

(By arrangement with William A. Brady) 
PAGOrcnanin a cs cece wae ee mov hnk es 'a pee CaS eis vie Hubert Druce 
Skiddy Stillman... 3 -Raymond Walburn 
Mrs. Van Norman. egiateyn stavele lol detctelatdvevelavers Hilda Spong 
Div, OED LOY cg visre a sisoitare sino rein oimiae cieie’s .- William Sams 
CAaTy) Viam NOE EAANS s srevsiereye pgiateieisio.e wieis oy Greta Kemble Cooper 


LEON; nitianesesler a SSS ODOC TOI ta SOME Marguerite Maxwell 
Sadicrccre cietecras sicicietersciervletaltreittetetelsieialeleetatesy> Puritan Townsend 
Kats. daietotwjalarele ecnvola eve thicicre ites areiathiais eyuialeroreiess Mary Blair 
Sybil . Herrington... Jac ccccsscseeswerendrartess Helen Gahagan 
Hendrick Van, Dekkar. oe siss sc since cvs cvuciaveses Albert Gran 


Act I.—A Room in Mrs. Van Norman’s House, Park 
Avenue. Act II.—Lory’s Room, Fletcher Street. Act III.— 
Same as Act I. Act IV.—Lory’s Apartment. Staged by John 
Cromwell. 
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Duncan Van Norman is a writing man forty years old 
and rich. Rich that is, in everything excepting experi- 
ence with and knowledge of the feminine sex. His 
mother, a wise and sophisticated New Yorker, insists that 
he should either marry or go more into ‘society. To 
please her he takes as his secretary Lory, a precocious 
typewritist, who lives at the point “where Greenwich 
Village quits kidding itself.” Soon Duncan finds him- 
self fascinated by Lory’s quaint barbarisms. He loves 
both her “ain’ts” and the curl of her hair. But just as 
he is about to propose marriage to her he discovers that 
she has come into a considerable fortune. No Van Nor- 
man could think of marrying a girl for her money. So 
Duncan sends Lory away. But a few weeks later Lory 
calls him to her apartment, locks the door and throws the 
key out the window with the announcement that his only 
hope of saving her reputation is to send for a minister 
and marry her, which Duncan does. 


“THE WOMAN WHO LAUGHED” 
A play in three acts by Edward Locke. Produced by 
Sam Forrest at the Longacre Theatre, 
New York, Aug. 16, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Joka NeiUsomisc mini atacinela rs Vie ste siecienta way o' William H. Powell 
Pricda, Neileonss. ys sass scien wairay wks e hector Martha Hedman 
Min tis) OC ers stake iainsinielstaledwalets Siem stcres b cuigipisiele Gilda Leary 


The Living-room in the VNeilsons’ Suburban Home. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 


Frieda Neilson has good reason to suspect her half- 
sister, Minna Becker, of carrying on an affair with Mr. 
Neilson. To be revenged upon them both, she first 
dopes their cocktails with chloral and, when they are un- 
conscious, ties them together with the family clothesline 
on the living-room settee. When they awake she tortures 
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them with the ridiculousness of their position, threatens 
them with death, frightens them into a state of collapse 
by threatening to inject a deadly poison into their veins 
with a needle point, and finally shoots herself before 
their dimming eyes while they sink into a coma. Some 
hours later the husband and sister awake to find that 
they have been tricked by the wife, but so complete has 
been their reformation that the wicked sister is glad to 
depart the house, and the wife is willing to give her 
“bad boy” another chance. 


“LIGHTS: OUL” 


A comedy in three acts by Paul Dickey and Mann Page. 
Produced by Mrs. Henry B. Harris at the Van- 
derbilt Theatre, New York, Aug. 14, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Wraltesebastiaucatacsegnejscstesaieiencionitis crates Felix Krembs 
Barb arap Rey tonslercicce ia sleeves acu clsisiee ciutcloareniere Marcia Byron 
Mrs. ChestersiGallant:. ..«.cccicsisaicinisteecelse Olive Harper Thorn 
KerthaBiorbescisesesciacisie, sea rclersihetele ome etoiio tyotccvers William Shelley 
Brakemancrciccalelcisiecnsieteroiclsaies cronies wae oils sweats Albert Powers 
Mir Peytons siecle vies sian cielewis sitie « oieieielele crste.s cis William Ingersoll 
Mybert = Winslow via sinus <csciaelen ce siencd Waeivs alte ka Robert Ames 
PGLOE anna sree sie eas en ania Come areenion fees sie eaieta ea Cy Plunkett 
Hair Pins Arnie sca adore ta vais sialsticiciecie trols Beatrice Noyes 
ULtS NEC ANLISCOD secrete latajcjemi ais ’ajete te pleisrarsia’e a ayalethtale Lorin Raker 
EMamerau Eyes Deckers: cnrrchicn connie oaetatt sates Philip Lord 
Selene miiitarentaialas eentecdel Soot aie anne tow watered ote Sam Janney 
TI ZIP SUNS” LOO sais vis viclsna sie sisiel nie sis’ slacnsdiols sis C. Henry Gordon 
Nights Watchman ss sos secs cid Moleinie peso since Hallam Bosworth 


Win stnWiellsbacicemstcinate«.s/elcale'aptaaiete wk anise William E. Morris 

Act I.—Observation Car of the Pennsylvania Limited. 
Act II.—Robert Winslow’s Apartment in New York. Act 
III.—Wellsback’s Moving Picture Studio. Staged by Walter 
Wilson. 

Egbert Winslow, whose ambition it is to become a 
writer of moving picture scenarios, starts for New York 
with a gripsack stuffed full of manuscripts. Crooks on 
the train overhear his reference to the bag as contain- 
ing papers worth a million dollars. Thinking he is a 
bank messenger carrying bonds, they hold him up and 
take the bag away from him. Finding nothing but the 
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manuscripts, they draw the lad into a confession of 
why he considers them valuable. Out of this grows a 
proposition from the boy that the crooks go into part- 
nership with him in producing a real crook picture. 
Walt Sebastian (“Ira Bass” to his pals), the leader of 
the gang, thus hopes to be even with a former pal, “High 
Shine Joe,” who has double-crossed him. He tells the 
young scenarist the real story of a recent bank robbery 
in which they both figured. When it is shown as a serial 
on the screen the picture so angers “High Shine Joe” that 
he sets out to be revenged on the authors. Detectives 
tracing the bank robbers also suspect the young author. 
The situation is cleared finally, by the arrest of High 
Shine Joe, the escape of Sebastian, and the marriage of 
the young scenarist to the banker’s daughter. 


“FOOLS ERRANT” 


A drama in four acts by Louis Evan Shipman. Pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Maxine Elliot 
Theatre, New York, August 21, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


NIELS 19 Samu prarciopevnievelaceysiatotelelcierain wrevsisteteiee em chaerotars Gregory Loring 
Mro,.. Kinsey (Eon sey. osais sacs cons haan C. Tracy L’Engle 
James  “SiaMnard hire ewe rae ince ce weeaeiewe's dlelane Fritz Williams 
MIA c\ vierareisisaraseloisiatsiere (ore eiaveis ott citerernate secure cee tice Isabel Pell 
PROBY a Pritchard. wins ne nctehus cates Mans ate reels Lucile Watson 
Jobuy Britehard canner cuss ac eivaetesiei teicta scans Vincent Serrano 
BIO Bete aisistam arc oea tate se ae ciaaioasa a Cyril Keightley 


Alexandra Carlisle 


MAI Fs Korea cule Scat qnmersinanstieisre deamee seule Santas ahhre’ Bodil Rosing 
Drs, Crbanijrorpsmssubiiaee versa ...-Robert Cummings 
CaBBid yy es acre wemininased dalesie wralere atte esis ipentoes Charles Reigel 
DOO nice eistsrs ies vinwioer ne sisters bets emaraiae sian « caF Arthur Fitzgerald 
Maid oceans css sini eb etbis RN ewWiew ans eleenir etal aets eters ala Ruth Elaine 


Act I—A Drawing Room in John Pritchard’s House, New 
York. Act IJ.—A Living Room in Greta Ellis’ Apartment, 
New York. Act III.—Eric Brierly’s House, Mesaba. Act 
IV.—The Same. Staged by B. Iden Payne. 
Eric Brierly, having gone west to reclaim his soul, 
returns to New York to find the woman with whom he 


was at one time in love married and unhappy. Her 
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husband has taken up with Greta Ellis, a young art 
student he met in Paris. Brierly, thinking to make a 
reconciliation of husband and wife possible, proposes to 
Greta that she marry him and go west to live. A year 
later the wronged wife, now a widow, follows Brierly 
west in the expectation of renewing the old romance. 
She finds him desperately in love with Greta, however, 
and returns disconsolately to the east. 


3€“THE OLD SOAK” 


A comedy drama in three acts by Don Marquis. Pro- 
duced by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth 
Theatre, New York, August 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Clem Hawley, The Old Soak............... Harry Beresford 
BUA ETLGA eye lniasaicts /alelolararalelereivcslvinis funltteicttars tyaete nialeters Minnie Dupree 
TUGY aie eletara ele leseieisiorsuaivisiatwarswavieeiereter tele siew iat Helene Sinnott 
Clem, Jr ...George Le Guere 
Cousin Webster Parsons... ...-Robert McWade 
LOM MOUGUER career st Cort one swore dUecmeaacaeeca Grant Mills 
Ada Wiloatho nas aciaussinecsae conviepm cess saree renee Mary Philips 
TEGO BAITS GEE ni eop ye sie ania’ x elaieis ave Siniesasriie'e/s ealsiviand Eva Williams 
eA a rteval ole raielereteteler ann ain Srovd atcra axa mre atel ames Robert E. O’Connor 


Act I,—Living Reom at the Hawley Home, Baycliff, L. I 
Act II.—The Same. Act III.—Scene 1—Webster Parsons’ 
Bank. Scene 2—Same as Act I. Period—The Present. 
Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


(See page 304.) 


-K “DAFFY DILL” 


A “musigirl’” comedy in two acts by Guy Bolton and 
Oscar Hammerstein, 2d; music by Herbert Stothart; 
lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein, 2d. Produced 
by Arthur Hammerstein at the Apollo 
Theatre, New York, Aug. 22, 1922, 


Cast of characters — 
Eistelle sivrcicictearsne-e'sie/e/a.0 seine c.cle'c'e.0 u sleieeie's aie/ole Marion Sunshine 
TPeacheraieic cles vit aieinoine ceseccevicveicsiees eee Genevieve Markam 
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School. Jaspeetor cies is:s.0' sles clvreid vidlelets eiviets lele's Gia niece Ben Mulvey 
Prank Tinneyieg sctelcasicis vest acreeaisesteseieeccie Frank Tinney 
Dan PBrOwnn ss saree sytccis sem rie ce ciote siete Wateleciaoele cde Harry Mayo 
Ienneth Ob Sone <jsherarehs cisiisieretnieicist letersieretere’eiors is Guy Robertson 
Lucy’s Grandma im 1867... csccneasscasanscs Jacquelyn Hunter 
Luucy’sniGrandpa tin W867 cu ceiieheleiesicaiaesisiern sacle wie Lynn Berry 
Plarey: . SORGG uc ns ns mate balnets(scutiaisien aie iia aac eine aieratere Jay Hanna 
GOLbies Acie Slele nis tapastrstovale si steisio ee arclele oiaiatel ie iers Georgia O’Ramey 


Specialty Dancers—Frances Grant and Ted Wings; Mary 
Haun and Galdino Sedano; Margaret and Elizabeth 
Keene and Frederick Renoff 
Act I—Scene 1—The Old Swimmin’ Hole. Scene 2—The 
Front Stoop of Lucy’s House. Scene 3—Daniel Brown’s 
Store, Down Town, N, Y. Scene 4—A Rehearsal of ‘*The 
Coachman’s Heart.’? Scene 5—Kenneth Hobson’s California 
Garden. Act IIl.—Scene 1—-Spanish Courtyard. Scene 2—At 
a Chinese Party. Scene 3—Screen Garden. Scene 4—A Musi- 
cale. Scene 5—The Jolly Roger; a Fashionable Inn. Staged 

by Julian Mitchell. 


“A SERPENT’S TOOTH” 


A drama in three acts by Arthur Richman. Produced by 
John Golden at the Little Theatre, New 
York, August 24, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


IB AUA TA Val Mclels alec) sia cin ielovetstoreletcielsisiars is eistetatslniciciere Josephine Williams 
Jerry “Middleton. .ecicxs csicnmnuismie cease eis een Leslie Howard 
Mildred Sherwood vaso. sistscnisteels's nose clacewny Anne Sutherland 
Alice Middleton’, o\c.smicicielsieinicieie's cle w'sie/s eisie isin Marie Tempest 
Berti oy devia cis'ciccis ives sisiecesteeoierk stete seals iets Howard Freeman 
Morgan Erendell ji cisicieeiseielsiaie'sioisieccie's sree W. Graham Browne 
Famet sy iirendel sis stem storie estes creacre/els as plneilevapnajelsre Ann Merrick 
Percival ) Pardday,):iiccis seic cls se wesc seis so\ncisieieisie cies Robert Lowe 
A Caterer ie nielssiciclasiteiciein's aclnitiaie wisieicinis ex eulase John Clements 


In Mrs. Middleton’s Apartment, New York. Staged by 
Robert Milton. 


Alice Middleton, a widow, has pampered a thought- 
less son until suddenly she discovers that she has reared 
a gambler, liar and cheat. Hearing that the boy has 
become engaged to marry the daughter of an old friend 
who is rich, she is tempted to carry off the match, but 
learning to love the girl, she falters at last and confesses 
the truth about her son. She has been a bad mother, she 
says, and her boy is a bad boy. No honest girl could 
hope for happiness as his wife. The girl, however, 
clings to her faith in the boy, and on his promise to 
reform the engagement is permitted to stand. Mrs. 
Middleton thereupon marries the girl’s father. 
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“GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS OF 1922” 


A musical revue in two acts, book by White, Fields and 
Rice; music by George Gershwin; lyrics by De 
Sylva and Goetz. Produced by George White at 
the Globe Theatre, New York, Aug. 28, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


George White Pearl Regay 

Lester Allen Coletta Ryan 

W. C. Fields Richard Bold 

Jack McGowan The Temple Quartet 
Franklyn Ardell The Argentines 


Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra. Staged by Mr. White. 


“THE GINGHAM GIRL” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Daniel Kusell; music 
by Albert Von Tilzer; lyrics by Neville Fleeson. 
Produced by Laurence Schwab and Daniel 
Kusell at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New 
York, August 28, 1922, 


Cast of characters — 


Guassotectelciisteinieicteiarers nie(stateinie'p oielerpisiers/altiaietsvejatetae Edgar Hamilton 
Condictor sa eismeiwerecivsicwieecaiciciseeninemciccls en James T. Ford 
SilaeeOZDayresis ate aeiseiie cian ceciew cine neler Walter F. Jones 
Pathe May denen. acivsinrets slaisited sineienerice vistecaincante Russell Mack 
MET D Dyson OAV ctmialelaleialatate(sintelelelereleretetel siateieieletersiete sielere Louise Allen 
MaryateDH OM peolsiicsterleiea neldslere siete eeleleldeinat alsieis Helen Ford 
WargrsOumoavtletbeuraaaivicie tis sicle/adaslsiefelcieleiercte cleric Alan Edwards 
Molded tip leyaivielsteienisleereieisslclaisele\e.e siete siecTsie's oie Eleanor Dawn 
POD GOUSIiS caste ss(asieeinisvisisivieivitie ace ca reinitisierne Eddie Buzzell 
Maziom Mele wer sissslsiciee oisisisicic clolsisieictstelele sieleisicisisiave cles Dolly Lewis 
Somyal MAISON cree c:cs's eieatsle wielsiciesisie sce ec.es'eie Bertee Beaumont 
Sophia LEASIe a cee seN as sacle etale es cies Amelia Summerville 
Waiters vic cco anicceviaiee wes asvceecasancenecsses George Henry 
DVELara ies eetov ts ates pallets a) aol afeis assess \alele/e’ bls elove\eiove sleleiater’ Helene Coyne 
Dad Bee SUERTE IOD CRMC LICOS COME CL ODICRC Henri French 
Paalaricreyicrcrerinet lection ace’ cisctels (seid leieiviviecsieajelersie7s Valdene Smith 
PaWleetencnerete erolae k ocielemiarisiccisia cs slemice Dorothy Faye Smith 
Borer eas wise aiuto BRIS As foi sve! vie nian wlavolovebiaalei dic asisielaialy Jack Mosser 
ROS6cccrcsesiee bce tasivies vtec a velinice's’s'e/e eie\wiarnen Mildred Quinn 
WRB vars late Pika Male eih cise’ a ald s'aleiasaedeieeisin's a eigie'sieieraiala Maude Lydiate 


THE YOUNG LADIES WHO DANCE 
Elsie Lombard, Maude Lydiate, Bobby Breslau, Bernice 
Goesling, Mildred Quinn, Lucille Moore, Lillian 
Thomas, Claire Martin 

Act I.—Center Street, Crossville Corners, New Hampshire. 
Act II.—Scene 1—A Café, New York City. Scene 2—A 
Studio Down Greenwich Village Way. Act III.—An Office, 
New York City. 
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John Cousins, a small town “hick” with plenty of 
nerve, decides to give New York the advantage of his 
superior intellect. He leaves New Hampshire, and is 
later followed to Broadway by his sweetheart, Mary 
Thompson. John has a lot of fun, and many adventures, 
in Greenwich Village. Mary succeeds in establishing 
herself in a cookie factory. After which Mary wins 
John away from the sirens and puts him in the cookie 
business. 


{ “THE TORCH BEARERS” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by George Kelly. Pro- 
duced by Rosalie Stewart and Bert French 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, 
New York, August 29, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


PSBDY ios erosecisisiaie wolese alelsigwenvelais eave aleliactemeralsleteleie Mary Gildea 
Brederio s Ritter sis ccicss sis casentceanesidss Arthur Shaw 
EB URlals vier eiateinieisie ss tials sielers lone Mary Boland 
Mars. Jc Duras Pampimellics scsi cletan'n alee tinie Allison Skipwerth 
Mts Spindler sinc enereis. sim rrasajeieinicinias Wane mawsieee: Edward Reese 
Nelly Pell. etvsssekaesve sacar ave ey shineente nats Helen Lowell 
(Mivy EP OpseLrosen. wicls eis cisioietarecislelsiersiatebisreticislele Douglas Garden 
Reddy aoSpesning cae’: selsisis'esiaieleieiciernicis pasleleisis >) 41 William Castle 
Florence McCrickett.... ....Rose Mary King 
Miri ud WAklers ns ciscisleris statsis' alain colsieya\sisfaleiaiaiaisislarercin Booth Howard 
her Stages Manager sce as iciasclc Worse ssineivieleesisibalele J. A. Curtis 
Miraz Shep Pand «ois tm releivintelelaiaicllAnalncels ue cies clot Daisy Atherton 


Act I.—Drawing Room in Home of Frederic Ritter. Act 
IIl.—Behind the Scenes at Horticultural Hall. Act III.— 
Same as Act I. Time—The Present. Staged by George 
Kelly. 


Fred Ritter returns home to find Mrs. Ritter up to 
her eyebrows in amateur theatricals. She has been 
called in by Mrs. J. Duro Pampinelli to play a part in a 
Little Theatre production of a one-act play, a part which 
another lady was forced to relinquish after her husband, 
on seeing her act, had suddenly suffered a fatal heart 
stroke. Mr. Ritter, being a plain, blunt person, without 
imagination, is also visibly affected when he catches a 
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glimpse of Mrs. Ritter at rehearsal and later on the stage. 
He thereupon puts his foot down and declares that either 
there will be no actresses in his home, or there will be 
no home. And Mrs. Ritter promises to be good. 


4€ “SO THIS IS LONDON” 


A comedy in three acts by Arthur Goodrich. Produced 
by George M. Cohan at the Hudson Theatre, 
New York, August 30, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Hiram= Drapery (Junior) ccs. ae acon <aietne seers Donald Gallaher 
Bleqnor, Beaucamp «ise sis a's'occviae swiss skeen Marie Carroll 
Lady Amy -Dneksworth 25 cnc s'csss sce smecnvastes Lily Cahill 
Biramp Draper. sccwees es sincere see a eivioisjsisiele viens Edmund Breese 
Mrscmblinam DYAapercdsiclss sleiciee seiataleldeiaieeieiaeiet ere Leah Winslow 
A Mlup keys ate tHe RitZsicaiele selensiesjeleicversretsierete Edward Jephson 
Sir Percy Beaucamp........+. Rah rtinasescon Lawrence D’Orsay 
Dady pBeAneawrps steletelencveios cleo ocisialn aieielelciels(erelaters Marion Grey 
Alfred “Honeycutt...is-0specencosnsenvs Wallace Widdecombe 
DHOMATE lecias cisiciialeleertsiciciels sles wie eiereles eter John M. Troughton 
MINEO cs claicinis visa visin ale! easiaie'e Gaels inisivle Nina -alacaln alas Robert Vivian 


Act I.—Draper’s Suite at the Ritz. Act II.—Sir Percy 
Beaucamp’s Living Room at Brimshot. Act III.—Lady 
Ducksworth’s Drawing Room. Time—The Present. Staged 
by John Meehan. 

Hiram Draper, Jr., son of a wealthy and excessively 
American shoe manufacturer, meets Eleanor Beaucamp, 
daughter of Sir Percy Beaucamp, a fearfully insular 
British shoe manufacturer, on board ship. The young 
people are attracted to each other and an engage- 
ment results. Arrived in London their respective parents 
violently oppose any suggestion of a match. Draper 
senior pictures the English as a ludicrous set of haw- 
hawing nincompoops (which picture is revealed in a 
comedy interlude) and Sir Percy sees the Americans as 
gum and tobacco-chewing monstrosities (also acted). 
When the Drapers and the Beaucamps really meet, how- 
ever, they are surprised and, in a measure, delighted to 
make the best of their children’s determination to unite 
the families—and the rival shoe factories. 
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x “HER TEMPORARY HUSBAND” 


A farcical comedy in three acts by Edward A. Paulton. 
Produced by H. H. Frazee at the Frazee 
Theatre, New York, August 31, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Doctor: Cordon: (Spencer scissile nie cccis sie eleva ce's\o/a George Parsons 
Kate © Tan es cess ciara vise. oisainieleiniais s'sleisisis einisie © oiatane Selena Royle 
VAG aretaisterelatele siete pus vialoterartistersiiereretiaterateters’s ois Harry R. Allen 
Blanche Tagram .jaicts-os siete cslenlateinisiiiatslcisiatcnelseieit clei Ann Andrews 
Tom Burton Biclofelaavelstate siatelenentatetslefers ois tataietelelols William Courtenay 
Clarence (Topping. c2..2. esa sae sore Reale eile Henry Mortimer 


Act I.—Highcliff Sanitarium. Act II.—Blanche’s Summer 
Cottage. Act III.—Same as Act II. Time—The Present. 

Blanche Ingram wants to marry Clarence Topping, but 
her father’s will provides that if she does she loses a for- 
tune. She schemes, therefore, to marry another man 
first, preferably a weak, sickly man, and when she is 
legally a widow with a fortune to call back for Clarence. 
She seeks a husband with one foot in the grave at a 
sanitarium for incurables. Hearing of the conspiracy, 
Tom Burton, an adventurous young buck, and a friend 
of the sanitarium doctor, hides himself behind green 
glasses and a set of whiskers, substitutes for Blanche’s 
incurable, and later comes out from behind the whiskers 
and wins the heiress for himself. 


“MOLLY DARLING” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Otto Harbach and Wil- 
liam Cary Duncan; music by Tom Johnstone; 
lyrics by Phil Cook. Produced by Moore 
and Megley at the Liberty Theatre, 

New York, Sept. 1, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Henri) Ricardo. scnjsics ceca m saesielcinn sie eicayenee Albert Roccardi 
nGGHIC!s 5 DILEA se nloleisislelsseeretvioleine selcinactedin tisiaiette Jack Donahue 
Teds Millers. ssis's oe cave sere csteateleteccursletee nicl ne cistee Billy Taylor 
SL TIX He MOLtON es siorels oisieie acts einiciciate syeramieierersnie maitre Billie Taylor 
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Molly, apRicardocednssciensasleeieciciesis sees seit +».»Mary Milburn 
Marnvanescncstcarieaecesisedencukamasacek Catherine Mulqueen 
Oliver cerita caeisstiiciatiseaciasrs aH St ac aa Cecil Summers 
Mrs. Redwing...........00. -.-Emma Janvier 
Jack Stanton...... ae Clarence Nordstrom 


Chauncey Chesbro 


-Hal Forde 
“Spirit of Eye” -Ni 


Archie Ames Jay Gould 
Timmy.. -»-Ben Benny 
TOWAMAG stale ticleia folate’ ctayerce asin (ate vie: eialece s\areca’e: die sis -Burke Wilson 


Act I.—Scene 1—Ricardo’s Workshop. Scene 2—Mrs. 
Redwing’s Estate. Act II.—Scene 1—Ricardo’s Music 
Store. Scene 2—‘‘Chic’s’? News-Stand. Scene 3—Reception 
Room, Melody Hall. Scene 4—Grand Salon, Melody Hall. 
Scene 5—A Fantasy of the Orient. Scene 6—The Spirit of 
the Disc. Scene 7—Westinghouse Broadcasting Station— 
“WJZ.’’ Staged by Julian Mitchell. 


Molly Ricardo’s father is a good musician but a poor 
provider. Molly writes a song which fails to please so 
long as it is sung as she intended it should be. But 
when it is properly “jazzed” it sells for $75,000 and 
saves Signor Ricardo from being dispossessed in the last 
act. “Chic” Jiggs, a friendly comedian, helps Mary put 
the song over. 


“BETTER “TIMES” 
A musical spectacle by R. H. Burnside; music by Ray- 
mond Hubbell. Produced by Charles Dillingham 
at the Hippodrome, New York, Sept. 2, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Happy Lambert Claudius and Scarlet 
Nanette Flack The Orlandos 

Virginia Futrelle The Three Bobs 
Patrick and Francisco The Bell Brothers 
Marceline The Berlo Sisters 
Torbay Frank Johnson 

Robert McClellan Long Tack Sam and Co, 
George Herman Powers’ Elephants 


Staged by R. H. Burnside. 
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“THE ENDLESS CHAIN” 


A drama in three acts by James Forbes. Produced by 
A. L. Erlanger at the Cohan Theatre, New 
York, Sept. 4, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Nellie Webbiccsceis vsinnajavinceplate he Hele cities s/asiaisiee Olive May 
Vera Payton.. «Martha Mayo 
Lulu Densmor +.» Vera Halare 
Amy Reeves.... Margaret Lawrence 
Kenneth Reeves Kenneth MacKenna 


Valentine Webb scicncssvegeocsesiia sant iesie ses Kenneth Hunter 
Billys Den eniOre:stciacse sVeiniste.sslorere ciafei ciel sremintatnic ereceteys Harry Stubbs 
ARGLOWs EGO orcreoistel create oi wicrerstainnielsiatarsiererels olsicietale Harry Minturn 


The scenes of the play are Jaid at the Hotel Florentine, 
New York City. Staged by James Forbes. 

Amy Reeves, wife of Kenneth Reeves, is jealous of the 
success of her young husband’s inferiors. To advance 
his interests she adopts the methods of the gaudy set 
in New York and seeks to win the favor of a wealthy 
man in whose power it is to give Kenneth a fine posi- 
tion. Her affair with Andrew Hale, the wealthy man in 
question, becomes so involved that it excites the sus- 
picion of the husband and a scandal is threatened. Amy 
and Kenneth escape the more serious consequences of the 
situation and determine to make a fresh start. 


- “SALLY, IRENE AND MARY” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Eddie Dowling and 
Cyrus Wood; lyrics by Raymond Klages; music by 
J. Fred Coots. Produced by the Messrs. Shu- 
bert at the Casino Theatre, New York, 

Sept. 4, 1922. 

Cast of characters — 


Jimitaie: (Dugan Mis ciate a stesiaternvele sjercisecc/elesaisiatetsveiseas Eddie Dowling 
Mra WDirg ania cote waictate/si suieinieteis sav evslotaieie araetere ie oie Josie Intropidi 
Mary, O* Brien ins ccc sls arieinsicioiein's scala aela tia tellers tts Edna Morn 
Mrs. QO? Briegi ec sicsnus cine nen) <b hed see homeo Maude Odell 
Dalby s is:nie sisters seen tei neig Beanie mbboleCAN WISTS ATR UISTEUR Cransis ie Jean Brown 
Wire, Clancy's statncistee'tiev) aia wioteicietaleroniateteres viateteerote yey Clara Palmer 
BLOMO Tyee cin tare' sin ielnint a his miele ate once em einyatace  ncmiorsia ea ata Kitty Flynn 
Rodman Jomess. s.sc cca rales veel-en tela sie Hal Van Rensselaer 


Mixa eS ON CRs sic:e/e.s a cnrela/nia.aclolaterenlcetmatelain asteter ore Winifred Harris 
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Clarence Edwards.......... cnesiswa dele sete A red a Gerrard 
MrludMyersscascctiscttorc cdc ences in cacoic does Joseph Clark 
Percy Fitzgerald. Burford Hampden 
Al Cleveland.. ...Stanley Ford 
Ul Vis s'¢iielore a's »..D. J. Sullivan 
TOV iocsleeasate etacietn ts iaervens Seated eee ations D. J. Sullivan 
Mr Ja Mulcaheyir. notccistisicts ciesicine tases caece ee Eddie O’Connor 
Dinty AMoorewise cetriastesc ee hoc lcis samen ee ete eTs Gene Collins 
Frank..... ea rovatelialaaletelsictace's wlstatels oioitieieteleustes ...William Mason 
Firet Dresser to Girls.......... HSnSdashacvadd Henrietta Byron 
Second Dresser to Girls..... Minsecc Aare rarneceretensis rer Louise Arnold 
Detective of “Hotell Astor. ccc sini acteriaineaiereee riers Frank Binns 
Carriage Man, Hotel Astor.........scceeeesseees Fred Packard 
Kitty Kellyiiiccesac sec calc alas eaelsl siaiesesatote Reais Helen Heller 
Mabeli: Rileyijcsiciaccicieieiieciss oieie aicnieinters aieisrarcteiereiiate Mabel Kokin 
eROMAM Vraterelesisie aieete es eralayese wip levers 1aieieicts elalshalateners aces Bonna O’Dear 
BWGLI ES VOOM colores aivivisis aw oie iniolniak iaiwiele sic ine aipiaiwione Mary Corday 
Mra. Pomeroy 0: Gillserte acisjsjols)aisiais visa n sisisiseidieee Bonna O’Dear 
Mix 8 es CLL Ye OO! ie roi etaleserdiniorwisielose sforatort ete sieVererers Henrietta Byron 
Mre-Ritzgibbonay, Gonroy, tis cles atcas.s(einiase = 0:0 beiniee Louise Arnold 
Mira: # Carter pOunithis anv da-cciatens wicca welaan aa many eh Helen Heller 
Mra De! Lal Crokes otis nicvivsene tneweiveiwaesigin eves Mabel Kokin 
PMs EDItZT 0 Vealerayeiereisioicia Ve) ciciete fale isle saiainishals (ele tafeieseis Genise Corday 


Staged by Frank Smithson. Minded supervision J. J. Shubert. 


Sally, Irene and Mary are three little girls living in 
the tenement district of New York. They are given a 
chance on the stage by a theatrical manager, and within a 
year are the talk of the town. Jimmie Dugan, a young 
plumber engaged to Mary, having saved his money and 
bought a Ford, follows Mary to Broadway, but discovers 
that she has entered the Rolls-Royce set. Her love 
remains true to Jimmie, however, and in the end they are 
happily married. 


“HUNKY DORY” 


A comedy in three acts by Macdonald Watson. Pro- 
duced by Marc Klaw, Inc., at the Klaw Theatre, 
New York, September 4, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


RO POSNAD fies aan chad ents ddpis CEN. ae av civ ccivisie nv eveis Angus Adam 
Jenny... .+-Nell Barker 
Dn Ade Aler in GOD oe nOe On One Stella Campbell 
Hunky Dory vais ccitivi aici cx ete ateiave inlaw sielew elses sie Walter Roy 
SPESCKY el OC a stethisielgiceaiaieraleidieisssieterelasiele tie salehste Robert Drysdale 
Mis... Macfadyen i..ciecav cnc soe cas ece Frances Ross Campbell 
Peter) Maguatescicccicccnsascscerswapew caine ons Macdonald Watson 
Dawa sO We maa ciuikisissessleislsveteld/eeidi'stalele icine .F. Manning Sproston 


Act I.—The Shop of Specky Todd. Act Il.—The Home 
of Hunky Dory. Act IIJ.—Same as Act Il. The Scenes Are 
Laid in a Lowland Scottish Village, 
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“THE PLOT THICKENS” 


A comedy in three acts from the Italian of Luigi Barzini 
and Arnaldo Fraccaroli, adapted by Thomas Beer. 
Produced by Brock Pemberton at the Booth 
Theatre, New York, Sept. 5, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Adoniaia Duckyworthiaqteecersisietereisctcciiteicrenteriers Edwin Nicander 
WOSCpNi races wistt ose wasn slacio stan talteiener eines tients Roy Cochrane 
OUVOttl cncacenincus ccine seins Cale eee Rae Ree Jasper Mangione 
Hallidayiiererwiciaviviesictsiose sie devstctnctemisie ms eicie mera eaare Fred House 
Glandities Dipont aie cisalsa a clout caw weaenn een Remy Carpen 
Benjamin Playfair “Tones. isis csiae os viotciecciercisie cerca John Thorn 
Ball ccara a acgiecs sictelawcot slviale’s aivisiera peiate a oteereties s Albert Bannister 
irate Pla yers/cacilslorsiantelelsie tatsineicisletettisteratc eis Russell Morrison 
Secon dsePla yen cutee neselersiemianettaciscimelsteisiorsisiers Neil Quinlan 
Mhird Playerawesis cent csccnta cian nts sacra cates John Saunders 
Basil Panohaweas tsetse s ta ales» «<nrdeiaiv siete slersie Edward Lester 
Mike Sheena wii secre estes cninio'e Wes = ivialaisisie nasties Dallas Welford 
Mike ‘Sheehan > Juniors veiw cnicmccetic vciivesicsicecies Dwight Frye 
Grizzel Mic Nab sixes aieioh eisisisieiesictsclecs ee ice yieie cs Janet Murdock 
Police Commissioner. 6. .0s4¢ ccccsvencesce es Joseph R. Mann 
1h WEY EEE Borane jor doncdudcadadaae cnsdupeobsooooe Jack Amory 


Act I.—Adonis Duckworth’s Long Island Estate. Act II.— 
Claudine’s Boudoir, New York City. Act III.—Same as 
Act I. Staged by Brock Pemberton. 


Adonis Duckworth, rich and bored with life, engages 
a moving picture director to jolt him with a few 
thrills. By the terms of the bargain the thrills are to 
come as a surprise. The night the director is supposed 
to start work, Adonis’ fiancée appoints a rendezvous with 
the chief seducer of the movie troupe and burglars enter 
his house and steal a sack of antiques and an automobile. 
Because he will not accept his catastrophe seriously, his 
friends and relatives try to put Adonis in an insane 
asylum. He has considerable trouble getting hold of 
the movie director in time to save himself. 
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“WILD OATS LANE” 


A melodrama in three acts by George Broadhurst, based 
on Gerald Beaumont’s story, “The Gambling 
Chaplain.” Produced by George Broad- 
hurst at the Broadhurst Theatre, 

New York, Sept. 6, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Watherg VOOs sisficiccalise s'eiceciserte orca salaanee Maclyn Arbuckle 
Pie Uprand-Dowmna Kids) .csjccsceecsceciesisin eves Richard Barbee 
The. Profesor). occa siasa alc caciliaciogeasanaaecets Douglas Wood 
Smitloy pa Wark ao cave ainisie cieretvieicicle‘oisletevercsieieisizie state Daniel Davis 
Vormy= the vhox. ci dcicieees wsleresicanieeneise as James Bradbury, Jr. 
Anthony Reynolds ac ssisisccrcicvcise-ccicsaseeeciccie Howard Nugent 
BBG fle islota sie nico bicin oiaigin sveisernoiaks Cislsiais eivrere'e' sels slorele <a John Ellis 
Oreponiedichicmeelsicielvisiaielainecsiersiow eleielolew aeleie aielescle James Jefferson 
Le ICO RD PGE Dann scdacoosaacaccooe: posconocc Thomas Gunn 
DS Weetae Mari@hrclscieaie sielclejeineieievere cibisieie e.clere aievels Marion Coakley 
UY) Sons doacdosnnedoanonoscSnnacnodacasocs Edna May Oliver 
Roser. O Connells vs cic.ceceieseinise'tipiain'e aisisiais lst Hope Sutherland 
Nie eo SIOLERG «dere stone ciainiaoib og aeieisinis a.blekine orete nie Judith Vosselli 
Alethed Evang sais ices ncccscenmaseeassingecscnve Florence Earle 
Bayi RCYNOLGG sieve cieielsieveieie siciaia.s aievale ciciafelkieus pine’ ole Camilla Lyon 
The DUuchessssoc\es1 vice oleae +’ s)eieie’e\e, sinfeicsis n/a‘ele Margaret Nugent 
Wire. Mannering,(d-j7elsisvasiele cinisteislaleetelotelscleieistele Eda von Buelow 
Caroline? “Cummings: aj « sisic's sis10.c.clcele'siosisine Pauline Breustedt 


The Action of the Play Takes Place in the Home of 
Father Joe. Time—The Present. Place—A City in the U. S. 
Staged by Mrs. Trimble Bradley. 


Father Joe, a democratic member of the priesthood, 
seeking to help the residents of a tough part of the city 
known as Wild Oats Lane, takes charge of a “get-away 
fund” left by a Chicago gambler to help criminals escape 
the law. Among those who apply for aid is “The Up- 
and-Down Kid,” whose previous love affair with “Sweet 
Marie” has sent that unfortunate into the Lane. Through 
his kindly and diplomatic friendship Father Joe is able 
to reform the Kid and to gain his forgiveness of “Sweet 
Marie.” 
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“A FANTASTIC FRICASSEE” 


A musical revue in fifteen scenes. 


Produced by Mar- 


guerite Abbott Barker at the Greenwich Village 
‘Theatre, New York, Sept. 11, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Bobby Edwards 
Dorothy Smoller 


Jimmy Kemper 
Edwin Strawbridge 


Jean White John Decker 
Jeannette MacDonald Leland Morris 
Jay Strong Suzanne Ciamia 
Roy Shield’s Orchestra Dolores Farris 
Andre Chotin William Jordan 


Directed by Andre Chotin 


3K “THE GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES” 


A revue in two acts, book and lyrics by George V. 
Hobart, John Murray Anderson and Irving Cea- 
sar; music by Louis A. Hirsch. Produced 
by Bohemians, Inc., at the Shubert 
Theatre, New York, Sept. 12, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


John Hazzard 

Bert Savoy 

Jay Brennan 

Carl Randall 
George Rasely 
John Sheehan 
Alexander Yakoleff 
Eugenia Repelsky 


Lucille Chalfonte 
Frankie Heath 
Marjorie Peterson 
Julia Silvers 
Yvonne Georges 
Harriette Gimbel 
George Clifford 
Helen McDonald 


Staged by John Murray Anderson. 


“WHY MEN LEAVE HOME” 


A comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood. Produced 
by Wagenhals and Kemper at the Morosco 
Theatre, New York, Sept. 12, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Butlerticc. icc ssa ea vaiainesiis we ae este eieaele en belts Minor Watson 
GranGria.bis sa cuales si Kom nn ciieeigaatyaterca teste Jessie . Villars 
MOM snare ho tbe be hae Rares lamang ese vais arnnieles John McFarlane 


Pifisisin icc elect vis 60h ale sit se lslnle.e/ciaisiclenevivsiemlecionis Florence Shirley 
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Lh Og cidgind. Ob aD LIOR NRODODCAGHOCOM Theresa Maxwell Conover 
Audrey Hart 
Isabel Leighton 
Norval Keedwell 
Herbert Yost 


Peggy ie 
The Scene of the Play is Long Island. The Time—The 
Present. Staged by Collin Kemper. 


Tom, Artie and Sam have been spending the summer 
at home alone while their respective mates, Fifi, Betty 
and Nina, have been touring Europe. These wives have 
a way of leaving their husbands frequently. This time 
they are horrified to find on their return that the hus- 
bands threaten to rebel. They do rebel, in fact. Tom, 
at least, tells Fifi, that he is through with the kind of 
life she has been leading him. He had hoped he had 
married a wife, not a Cook’s tourist. Fifi tries all her 
arts to win him back, including the display of a gorgeous 
negligée guaranteed by the maker to interest even a 
husband. But Tom will not be mollified—not before the 
last act. Then all the wives are properly subdued and 
all the husbands happily triumphant. 


“DREAMS FOR SALE” 
A play in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by Wil- 
liam A. Brady at the Playhouse, New 
York, September 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Vaner- Bal dwittsiciecieleic/oe b e:'s.aie/o.n i0[a\oee\elejnieccere Katherine Grey 
Rul tig Bald winisice.c veseieie siecle sisreleislc'v's « wisielae wivinic.sis Edward Emery 
1 IES AGUA COS ARO ODOCTOOT. 14 USOC IACI Grace Wooding 
Vim Griswold oic.. 05.000 on stivices eeceestsjee sone Donald Cameron 
Mildred: (Popes spice <is.0\seciaicicleleie sie tavle ovjesiaceisiors Rose Burdick 


Tommy Kerr... ..Raymond Hackett 
Anne Baldwin.. ...-Helen Gahagan 
TDOEEYs cc cece cccclncvc nsec cces evict wes dbae saves vis James Donlin 
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Bill Ball Onis sing «vis atdie siete etvislsvacsrafiinaria'e ts Patrick Henry Crosby 
EEN IVABEN: iiacecdinte sire stare cai er aratule wesete/aicieisalsig aol John Bohn 
IRosalie.e/Bialloz iiaveieiyeieiecieis eter recs tera eistalerrelare eels Mary Brittain 


Act I.—The Living Room of Rufus Baldwin’s Home in a 
Large New England City. Act II—Scene 1—The North Line 
of the ‘‘Baldwin Property,’’ in the Forests of Aroostook 
County, Me. Scene 2—Jim Griswold’s Cabin. Act III.—The 
Baldwin Camp on Partridge Lake. Staged by William A. 
Brady. 

For twenty years there has been a Nash-Baldwin feud, 
started when Rufus Baldwin refused to let his sister 
marry Peter Nash. Anne Baldwin, three times expelled 
from college, returns home interested in, if not engaged 
to, Peter Nash’s nephew, Arthur. She is really in love, 
however, with Jim Griswold, the sweetheart of her girl- 
hood. If she will marry Arthur, says the elder Nash, he 
will forget the hurt the Baldwins did him and save them 
from a business smash that he has engineered to threaten 
them. This starts the old feud all over again. Anne, 
forced to choose between her lovers, accepts Arthur but 
throws him over for Jim, after she shoots that young 
man and realizes how much he means to her. A planned 
explosion settles both the feud and the question of busi- 
ness supremacy, and the marital plans of the neighbor- 


hood. 


=* “THE AWFUL TRUTH” 


A comedy in three acts by Arthur Richman. Produced 
by Charles Frohman at the Henry Miller Theatre, 
New York, September 18, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Daniel Leeson cenisa's epvine on waaste apie Valens sivas 6-8 Paul Harvey 
Busta ceV Even Gacareraissreveiccissekelotetetreeare vires George K. Barraud 
Jialy sor: Aico wWawissccsvainse vie eebreralnts ste starters crane eee rated Lewis A. Sealy 
Eucy~ Wartiierss csidcgie sy sash skyemrieren tare os Ina Claire 
Mra. “Leesonas caer and.o ub cua wae See meee Louise Mackintosh 
Josephine “Trentien vic acca le manirwnnGktoates sis Cora Witherspoon 
Nosinan ‘Satterty il 5.55 yisce ce wverlsteatine i cattemtieinte Bruce McRae 
COLOSRGs /c:0, 550-0 o sini arelsie pipes siatereis wioialeraterattae lie cisTs lire Kyra Alanowa 
Rufus) Kempster. <inccen svi nev ad caves iste Raymond Walburn 


Act I—Eustace Trent’s. Act II—Lucy Warriner's. Act 
IlI.—Lucy Warriner’s. 
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Lucy Warriner, divorced from Norman Satterly, has 
engaged herself to marry Daniel Leeson, a wealthy but 
rather uncouth Westerner from the open spaces, also 
known as God’s own country. Leeson has heard rumors 
of a scandal connected with Lucy’s divorce and asks that 
the matter be cleared up to his own and his suspicious 
aunt’s satisfaction. Lucy thereupon sends for her first 
husband to satisfy her prospective second husband that 
there was nothing she need be ashamed of in the pro- 
ceedings having to do with her legal release from matri- 
mony. Satterly is pleased to oblige, and happy to lie 
like a gentleman. But while he is doing it he falls in 
love with Lucy all over again and ends by remarrying 
her, while Leeson, just as well pleased at his escape, 
returns to the West. 


TPs. A BOY!” 
A comedy in three acts by William A. McGuire. Pro- 
duced by Sam H. Harris at the Sam H. Harris 
Theatre, New York, Sept. 19, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Widotns Wiakenc sete estaai an a cciela' seis o cicialeiels John Daly Murphy 
Ulan vers Gra VROMacstsicinis dials vies iolalel welelascsisie: cele ais sles ieia/slers, Jean Adair 
Ghemter a Inbar aes sisaiaaeaieion 0:8 a cata ernisiniacacdcaisvarelece Robert Ames 
Wialhinwa OF DOGG iiieieseciivice cm spesemeeiseeahe Charles Lawrence 
By Alam iasbs Lace wretstaliaiolereiaielatatsjelalelaloserelejaisierutnie’sis Dorothy Mackaye 
Mary Orie ah let CM Oiar slats .cicisrs)a/s/e1n e\preielele/steei¢is/eisiare Hortense Alden 
Revie Davidhy Palbobes ccc colts corsicleion| leis visicle vitreteicie Peter Lang 
PREP W i CRC CbOIt fasote sivloisiele sich sieierese(eieraieie ala eve’sis Joseph Kilgour 
Ritatmbendletot cits estes ss cls cisiciescelsistcise sale Millicent Hanley 
Kennethw Holmes. stew sacvsisise is siele'sisleleisis/o\siecs/sfesy Richard Pitman 
Maurice Hemmendinger...........sseceeves James R. Waters 


Prologue—The Living Room of Chester Blake’s Home in 
Carbondale, Pa. Act I.—The Same. Act Il.—The Blakes’ 
Home. Act III.—The Same. Staged by Sam Forrest. 


The Chester Blakes, one year married and living hap- 
pily in a Pennsylvania town, are expecting a baby. 
When it arrives it’s a boy and the Blakes are wonderfully 
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contented and ready to stay on in their own home town 
indefinitely. Chester has become the young Woolworth 
of the village and everything is rosy. Then comes an 
offer from a real Woolworth in New York to take Chester 
to the big city at a $10,000-a-year salary. Chester doesn’t 
want to go, considering his home prospects of more 
importance, but Mrs. Chet is eager for the adven- 
ture and they go. In New York they acquire a boot- 
legger, a lot of jewelry bills, a swell flat, and expensive 
friends. Then Chester loses his job and things look 
fearfully black. In the adjustment the Blakes return to 
the simple life, broke but ready to begin over again. 


+ “ORANGE BLOSSOMS” 


A comedy with music in three acts by Fred de Gresac 
from the play “La Passerelle,’ by Fred de Gresac 
and Francis de Croisset; music by Victor Her- 
bert; lyrics by B. G. de Sylva. Produced 
by Edward Royce at the Fulton The- 
atre, New York, Sept. 19, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Lawyer, Bracsae.ioes sesick seact ncaa des scaeeewaewe Pat Somerset 
Palisa exiewe ones went Meu meine ee eases se Queenie Smith 
Ootavie Hircises «cus ein ose steus Oaey ee aR eae ase Maurice Darcy 
Baron Roger Beltiont.).ccsiess cv vices cele « Robert Michaels 
KRTEtY: fetaratesz, trelune'syseiatelo gsaretevavatali ets tetreicinne eis ue ere arnetahate Edith Day 
Pimely) Py NG, cae senaerdv cise nhoaecnpewes Whee Hal Skelley 
Helene’ de: Vasqutier sis. eis Sensei ae ecm wd ase Phyllys Le Grand 
AEIGAISEET wrarcietarelelere Wy eters bie lcces ec Wi aieiniataleierers c wrsrante Robert Fischer 
ININGLES, Sor ena mianaadevcmae see RO henihks nocne Nancy Welford 
BRASSAC’S CLIENTS 
Cecilia’ sMalba ree saws ston ee Cut area Uiieciatew nme et Evelyn Darville 
Chrisfiane de Mirandol...). een det ecw novvens ened Alta King 
Selie(Bréatli seigttee emunietse ce vrais eeeuvies eae ere Dagmar Oakland 
Yolande? Diay-Ponee ap cute sieantaiwere sting teetotoacetomes Emily Drange 
Panlette des Troworsis< on.ccsie sie ceive Vinee aicanips se Fay Evelyn 
Simone’ Carrick eicwers sic ccs sie ntsig pie bio eitercivtitte'e erate Diana Stegman 
Regina ‘Marnse. i. a.ccues cdewoh a cp aclhe tele sont ennies as Eden Gray 
Valentine. Vendomesssessven neacveondienncelsns Vera de Wolfe 
CENTLEMEN IN THE CASE 
TLAOMAG HE tAPALDICKs olern oaia'e\einievaeisn:s wiainCoielamisiorelars Abner Barnart 


Piabk Caran. vc adeecessceis stip ce tee aew tenner Jack Whiting 
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Olivers Stewartarleseaielteiiecieclesieciiece lest: cmreieeislers Gayle Mays 
Downy Mol areay cate itsleiciss a hicnweten cg sicisieinteiey Clinton Merrill 
DANCERS 
Queenie Smith, Elva Pomfret, Nancy Welford, Mary Lucas 
Act I.—Lawyer’s Office, Paris. Act II.—Kitty’s Villa at 
Cannes. Act IIJ.—Garden of Kitty’s Villa at Cannes. 

Staged by Edward Royce. 


99 


This musicalized version of “The Marriage of Kitt 
follows the original story closely. Kitty, in from the 
_ country looking for a job, agrees to marry the Baron 
Roger Belmont and divorce him immediately so that he 
can collect an inheritance denied him by the will of a 
relative if he marries the Brazilian dancer with whom he 
is in love. Discovering Kitty to be much more charming 
than his Brazilian, Roger changes his mind after they 
are married and refuses to go through with the divorce, 
which is as Kitty planned it in the first place. 


“PASSING SHOW OF 1922” 


A musical revue; book and lyrics by Harold Atteridge; 
music by Alfred Goodman. Produced by the 
Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert at the 
Winter Garden, New York, 

September 20, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Willie Howard Mile. Alcorn 
Eugene Howard Francis Renault 
George Hassell Janet Adair 
Sam Ash Fooshee Sisters 
Fred Allen The Lockfords 
Nat Nazarro, Jr. The Macweys 
Arthur Margetson Gertrude Lang 


Staged by J. C. Huffman; supervised by J. J. Shubert. 
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“BANCO” 


A comedy in three acts adapted by Clare Kummer from 
the French by Alfred Savoir. Produced by 
William Harris, Jr. at the Ritz Theatre, 

New York, Sept. 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Charlotte. . 

Porter..... 

Longs cetawh cscs seine 5a 

Barony Henri, Delignieress iss .aiscis eles s:s/cla ole eisaiere Francis Byrne 
AUD Lite eiacteleis ete ainisisinieierebieie ielslvictelaiaivetaialatajeraisinraiete(stoiaiors Alice John 
George Daloweraniencsiactericecias cieeisinivicelseininjatas Robert Strange 
OG CA Mare tise ait: t35 ahs anid slate ain ola termiorkietilote sino iate oie J. Malcolm Dunn 


Count Alexandre de Lussac (nicknamed ‘‘Banco’’), 
Alfred Lunt 
Baroness Delignieres. .......cccccesccecces Charlotte Granville 
Act I.—Waiting Room of the Casino at La Baule. Act II.— 
Living Room of the Delignieres’ Chateau in Touraine. Act 
IlI.—Charlotte’s Bedroom. Time—The Present. Staged by 
Robert Milton, 


Charlotte, wife of Count Alexander de Lussac, whose 
fondness for baccarat has earned him the sobriquet of 
“Banco,” calls at the Casino where her husband is play- 
ing and sends him word that she will stay there until he 
is finished. The Count, angered by her interference, 
sends word back that he will continue to play so long as 
she remains in the building. For eighty-four hours they 
stick it out. Then Charlotte gives in, goes home, and 
gets a divorce. A year later she is married to an insipid 
country squire. The night of her wedding “Banco” 
breaks into her room and contrives to get her new hus- 
band out. To keep him in a respectable state of mind 
Charlotte is obliged to play cards with “Banco” till 
dawn. Then he convinces her that she still loves him 
and that he is worthy her forgiveness. Whereupon 
Charlotte goes away to apply for an annulment of her 
second marriage, probably on the ground that it never 
has been consummated. 
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“EASY: OF SUEZ” 


A play in five scenes by W. Somerset Maugham. Pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods at the Eltinge Theatre, 
New York, September 21, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Parola -RAOXG vais oe piso cowie ae eee wm eainene Geoffrey Kerr 
WW: Wie tiete chutes cosle ste lecclels telcos eis ..Nathaniel Sack 
Henry Anderson....... .- Leonard Mudie 
PA TIaH  fatrarcinietsisretelsteicieve re Catherine Proctor 


...-John Halliday 


Dailey: c./sveics'ea's -Florence Reed 
Lee Tai Chen ..-Howard Lang 
Sylvia Knox.... Gypsy O’Brien 
A Buddhist Priest. .John Spencer 
An’ Acolytes 'ci.5.s05 ...-Miss Koven 


Scene I.—A Small Verandah on an Upper Story of the 
British-American Tobacco Company’s Premises. Scene II.— 
The Temple of Fidelity and Virtuous Inclination. Scene 
IlI.—The Sitting Room in the Andersons’ Part of the 
Temple. Scene IV.—The Courtyard in the Andersons’ Part 
of the Temple. Scene V.—The Sitting Room in the Ander- 
sons’ Part of the Temple. Time of Action—Now. Place— 
Pekin, China. 


George Conway, attached to the British legation in 
Pekin, discovers that his best friend, Henry Anderson, 
has become engaged to marry Daisy, a beautiful Eurasian 
whose English father had had her educated in England. 
Conway had known Daisy years before, and been deeply 
in love with her, but had not married her, both because 
she was a half-caste and because he knew that she had 
had other lovers. Realizing it is too late to save his 
friend, Conway makes the best of the situation. After 
the wedding he tries to see as little as possible of Daisy, 
but is gradually fascinated by her anew. When he can 
no longer bear the humiliation of his treachery to his 


friend, he kills himself. 
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$< “THE EXCITERS” 


A comedy in four acts by Martin Brown. Produced by 
the Selwyns at the Times Square Theatre, 
New York, September 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Ermintrude: Marilley:. ccc csiicsvicscmsncwceescces da Enid Markey 
Lexington ‘Dalrymple. ii... ccccseceswcscevcese Chester Morris 
Myreen Ebilaty = kcan Celnaie cig nein cercteicisien sietelateie eis Presie re Thais Lawton 
Pa EUPER IES? 70 OEVAUENCL Gre careers sisi e-slo a ester ererenine rs asta ste Tallulah Bankhead 
Bilary sRand..sacapiaccs tees vomelesinsites eaae eaten Marsh Allen 
Mite tac KnAMIe, ccs nisi eo chev steals Som OMe esate Frederick Karr 
Stmters. Walrymiplensciss sais «overs claers Wersteisieln e's sie Robert Hyman 
(WAU OE. ores piarnia bias watnicieha aiets Siar eureieislaieaiereWemretats Florence Flinn 
DAH OMSCCEG tele iste sro. a baa ein Hedin Vie hide ete seis Allan Dinehart 
CHGUB CHL. cca coy ce sims Hecleae seleeisigiaiel saceolbrutsie Albert Marsh 
Joselyn’ “Basset- Brown: o's cjies's o'0:e les svaie'v.s oie e eisis Echlin Gayer 
Seymour KA. o vacsiavescdecery siaaes ewe cress Wright Kramer 
Witsals Bileas cata st aeeects eae ate site ares wrerwater Aline MacMahon 
Flash) Fagan ac.tus ss senvetivest oc’ cvbesteees vies Roy Gordon 
Er DOG serosa Watseinee aslele tne <cen ee vides oe sie Lae we Edwin Walter 
Pyrat | Man. velss.c wags wie cdesane tiledh eevee desta seas Jerry Hart 
Second. Matin soc Js autiomvoisicak swavwes se ceieees Sidney Dudley 


Act I.—The Lounge at the Rands’ Place on Long Island. 

Act Il.—In Rufus’ Room. Act III.—The Offices of the 

World-Wide Banner and Emblem Co. Act IV.—In Rufus’ 

Room. Time—The Present. Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 
“Rufus” Rand, eighteen, beautiful and restless, is 
bored stiff with life in general. She is one of a group 
of equally blasé young persons who have banded them- 
selves together as “The Exciters,” agreeing to take every 
opportunity to start anything that will furnish a thrill. 
On the way to a party, Rufus unintentionally skids her 
car into a ditch and suffers a temporary paralysis of the 
spine. Brought home there is danger she may die before 
morning. If she dies unwed the family will lose a for- 
tune. In her semi-conscious state she cries aloud for a 
husband. The only available man is a burglar, who has 
been trapped by the sudden return of the family to the 
house. Rufus insists on marrying him. Months later, 
discovering the burglar to be good-looking and interest- 
ing, she refuses to get a divorce, much to the consterna- 
tion of her family but to the great joy of the other 
exciters. A way is found eventually to give “Rufus” the 

thrill of her young life. He wasn’t a burglar at all. 
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“LA TENDRESSE” 


A drama in three acts by Henry Bataille. Produced at 
the Empire Theatre, New York, Sept. 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Moneeigneur ‘de Cabriac. ..5i5.secescaeevees once Elmer Brown 
PRU BArnac s\ycciseros assis ¢.sislorsiere slare ots os aieiatsve ae aire Henry Miller 
MartherDellioress,erisccieacie ta casieccicveniece Ruth Chatterton 
Mademoiselle Louise...........ssseseess Marguerite St. John 
AMIR ON naieelas oelaie wsip min elgls dais aides tone hee he sree Louis Le Bay 
Coletterscwcr cusiiracia ase naaisiaie crea serie Serco alsiaeiee Elfin Finn 
FACUCR ris areseeraraietsiohafe atl elaiessls s,eeiOoteisictecacsiessieslate William Pearce 
RbennG overnoss siti. rcs o1si9\s/a-aremin nicesielsieleie olalt «esis are Norma Havey 
Merial raetiecenie cts tte aemaae a nin as weet Helse H. Cooper-Cliffe 
DOA Ml pe taki araieesciensisiels cine sisia'els we do o8 » Edward Mackay 
Mera) Dieta ie ainsi csars Accs Wis sioivn Sein vsle S055 ernie Mary Fowler 
Carlier aunvyie cacisiaeleis winlice acicie sleicve-s oinistonigeienecs Sydney Riggs 
Gotntades Sa ignys o.clethisicss claiais's/oie.e siseiseisleteisie Jean de la Cruz 
Mulia ADlINCOUTTspisincle\s sie viele dieleisieisie/s\aisivies William Hanley 
PLA OLY IL. ia win ec ascaicn's sales Kaiags Wareue sir Ronald Colman 
Girerim stare ncie clears cicistare ince ive alors sleveloceisicieie,o\e/alevara A. G. Andrews 
MENG WAOKOLecteratsleiste(s ats via /lelsisincelefetGiioiciaeiee sie/atert Flerence Fair 


The Action Occurs in Barnac’s House in Paris. Staged by 
Henry Miller. 


Paul Barnac, the finest dramatist in France, has been 
living happily with his favorite actress, Marthe Dellieres, 
who is a widow and the mother of two children. She is, 
however, several years younger than he, and when his 
best friends, thinking to save him humiliation, intimate 
that she is unfaithful, he is supremely unhappy. To 
quiet his jealousy Barnac sets a trap for his young 
mistress, stationing stenographers back of a curtain when 
he is supposed to be out of town. Later he reads to her, 
as though it were a scene from a new play, an extract 
from her conversation with a younger lover in which 
their relations are plainly revealed. As punishment 
Barnac sends Marthe away, but two years later his lone- 
liness bids him call her back. He can do without love, 
he sighs, but he cannot do without tenderness, and if she 
will only be a little kind to him he will be happy. Lov- 
ing him deeply, for all her other interests, Marthe 
agrees to that arrangement. 
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a 
“SPITE CORNER” 


A comedy in three acts by Frank Craven. Produced by 
John Golden at the Little Theatre, New 
York, Sept. 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Tsabel., Burgess. 0.0/1 s:s.cs:0 eescaccncness sos onsoenee Eva Condon 
Anne Coolidge....... cocccccsseeMarie L, Day 
Eben Gooch.... «.-Percy Pollock 
Captn.| Parker. + .cscccsevecmestekaciedsioe ceive sees James Seeley 
Pilyzabeth<s Deattarcccisresisisisieisiceie calselerepiersisic/e ere Madge Kennedy 
Mia. DOuthett aires s «sevice «sia. s's b we'e, uivioie sieieis a'ucecie's Mattie Keene 
WNathas | Sateimert:s vs ap ats's's-609 sles sse'a'e\s cin atwreieie' arp Stephen Maley 
Mr. Nelson....... -George Goiman 


John Lattimer.... ..Jason Robards 
Mme. Florence. ...-Beatrice Noyes 
Mx GD a vials niece cfesate aileve sis ale'eisievere aialeicie eisioiprausieciaeisicte John Keefe 
My, A thew jars sore s'= nein piaeeisisiae eo esnie/aleincaeiiewe's aie-sisieia Sam Coit 

The Scene of the Play is the Shop and the Home of 
Elizabeth Dean in the Town of Dean. 


Before Elizabeth Dean was born in the town of Dean, 
which was founded by her father’s people, there had 
been a Dean-Lattimer family feud. During the feud the 
Lattimers hated the Deans quite as much, if not more 
than, the Deans hated the Lattimers. But as Elizabeth 
grew up, and as John Lattimer grew up, the feud became 
silly to them and they decided to have nothing to do with 
it. In fact they became practically engaged. Then 
John went away to make the necessary fortune, while 
Elizabeth stayed on in her little shop, she being the 
modiste of the village. Five years passed, John forgot 
to write after the first two, and Elizabeth tried to forget 
him. Then old Nathan Lattimer had a stroke and John 
came home. He came to see Elizabeth first, but he said 
nothing about their engagement. And he saw no pros- 
pect of their getting married, which so angered Eliza- 
beth that when Nathan Lattimer wanted to buy her store 
and the lot on which it stood to put up a fine business 
block in Dean, she swore she would never sell, just for 
spite. She did sell, however, though it took a lot of per- 
suading, and of course she married John. 
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“ON THE STAIRS” 
A drama in three acts by William Hurlbut. Produced 


by Joseph E. Shea at the Playhouse, New 
York, Sept. 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


WMOMA Rice araniceet sacle Ue eee ccna Mrs. Charles G. Craig 
BLL T Greg nmi ccaltetee it cee acne able ri euinismaye macs Fuller Mellish 
Missa BOlINOLOsivelsteleicio'ste eIeieec a eels one sreciele © Frances Anderson 
Pilea CALEOM sors cacnieals sale nve roe s cre eae eraisiera rie 6 Margaret Dale 
Baralegineecictt sincere niente saree n cere Effingham Pinto 
Merritt Lane..........; ..James C. Crane 
Swamis Abbukevanda:.. ss cia csar cd saceees seadleene Arnold Daly 
Weatherby......cessoeee ...Bennett Southard 
CaIBaNGe cainc tis wenls(laccis(orane esis eka isis) sieisteraselecsre Lionel Glenister 
CE CURGOR casing wai creinte late wieraie sw siniste aints/s(ooais Thomas A. Braidon 


Act I.—Library in Elsa Carroll’s House Near Greenwich. 
Act II.—The Stairs of the Old House. Act III.—The Same. 
Staged by Edgar J. MacGregor. 


The Swami Ahbukevanda, as he calls himself, is in 
love with the heiress, Elsa Carroll, and is eager to marry 
her. He appears to be making considerable headway, 
helped by the tricks of a haunted house on the stairs of 
which Miss Carroll’s father had been murdered, and 
where his ghost frequently reappears to bar the passage 
of those who try to ascend. But Elsa finally spurns the 
Swami, whereupon he tries to abduct her and is only 
prevented by the strong right arm of Merritt Lane and 
the sympathetic assistance of the author. 


“ROSE BERND” 


A drama in three acts by Gerhart Hauptmann. Pro- 
duced by Arthur Hopkins at the Longacre 
Theatre, New York, Sept. 26, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
ROSOG DOL HG carers cis icisisleia(ei ols nvelninlalp'alcle/eialw/oxeinisie/ein Ethel Barrymore 
Christopher Blame secs tise cccssiseescgessees es Dudley Digges 
Arthur «Streckmann, ..ccssececcscnectoscenceces McKay Morris 
Marthoel > Bernd ss :6.<\0.0:0,¢ vin'o:uavaie esters) ois-ei9'0 816) nals,< Anna Zwilinoff 
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Bernd. iasessyac sccteen ss Oia arcs aae see acl William B. Mack 
August Kiel.... Charles Francis 
Mrs. Flamm. is Rankin 
Minna.cccsesaes i Ward 
Bakar i yaletra ota a aardiclare avn apeiereye: tatetahs aretthei sates Edmund Bowen 
RCT OSA inva titerce at tine e iasinre stem eroneesa omen pas Virginia Langton 
Pirie alnis a.cietnrters anvarata ghar cterarsia ral incete me teleloimielese: sheen Irene Shirley 
ein Zel\. crests gore wi cterhcivde sihereaisvere erstoarrieyseccretecsta Gregory Robins 
Bileinertiag seisvscosue icici te tis tetemetd Siva cien ciererore Edward LeHay 
Gabiie Wiis aixvis sa ccacats cara bie eceeivininvelatete a aretalein/orewnin lala. a Wilson Day 
Mrs, Gdlicela cs iaiviccdvre sues ois iw cnaien’s,< etviciee an ete Anita Rothe ~ 
As (Gonstablon.cecaacnog cisinne wioicstepare een otiee ateters John Burkell 


Act I.—Scene 1—Roadside. Morning in May. Scene 2— 
Living Room in Flamm’s Home. Act II.—Scene_ 1—The 
Spring on the Flamm Estate. Scene 2—Same as Scene 2, 
Act I. Act III.—Living Room in Bernd’s Cottage. Staged 
by Arthur Hopkins. 


Rose Bernd is a German peasant girl. Working in the 
home of Flamm, the village magistrate, and his paralytic 
wife, she submits to his will and later their intimacy is 
discovered by Streckmann, a flashy youth of the fields. 
The misery of Rose is doubled by Streckmann’s black- 
mailing methods to compel her also to become friendly 
with him, and finally, as her situation becomes more 
tragic, she strangles her child and is hopelessly consid- 
ering self-destruction at the play’s close. 


Y 


4 


We 
“Ma drama in three acts by John Galsworthy. Produced 
by Charles Dillingham at the Gaiety Theatre, 
New York, Sept. 27, 1922. 


* “LOYALTIES” 


Cast of characters — 


Ghigrles NV TUSOR vialsate, alercleetia wcaretereistatny ema crane H. G. Stoker 
Lady Adela..... Cathryn Young 
Ferdinand De L .-James Dale 
Treisure......... Henry Carvill 
General MCanyn ges iencisns > aisel outa ecient taisede se Felix Aylmer 
Margaret Orme......... -Jeannette Sherwin 
Captain Ronald Dancy, D.S. harles Quartermaine 
Mabelviieccsecs Some --Diana Bourbon 
Inspector), Dodevar..s av eat viviesuseltan peieeaiente eresuete Victor ‘Landy 
ROberbas a cies obits vacioctic aie aslcaccimsetietistetetat te Deering Wells 
A Constable....... .+.»Henry Morrell 


Augustus Borring Deering Wells 
Lord + Sts hrtlescsck sha eee ce neers seein Laurence Hanray 
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AMElabo Rootmart as sive sve viove6's<\c'cwic revsneleiee teks Henry Morrell 
Majors Colfordernsntirs sivaaiieccenee cies eonlconee Wilfrid Seagram 
Bdward aGraviterasiscswocow site ve suieiomacaiee Henry Morrell 
SAPP COUN Hs GleLiks aisles phate sivelaya dois sis «adi e eolee steve Deering Wells 
Gilman ny casoaroidsltien a cahecsamesnea ste meen Victor Tandy 
PRCOD ie WIRGEM Cerise occa ciety wine slale™eiets Gs Dew wee Laurence Hanray 
aC aK GOs asaisie as cisicreicte mite sieletevclalerelatere eieveleresiaerels Henry Carvill 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Dressing Room at Meldon Court, near 
Newmarket. Scene 2—A Bedroom at Meldon Court. Act 
IIl.—Scene 1—The Card Room of a London Club. Scene 
2—The Sitting Room of a London Flat. Act III.—Scene 1— 
At Twisden and Graviter’s in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Scene 
2—The Same. Scene 3—The Sitting Room of a London 
Flat. Staged by Basil Dean. 


(See page 1106.) 


“THIN ICE” 


A comedy drama in three acts by Percival Knight. Pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Comedy 
Theatte, New York, Sept. 30, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Whitney) Nelsanise cic stss epic sia oes Bielawieewieeteces Felix Krembs 
Alain WOO CTE sca orci arstartiviaveinie eels. chee stsleievaaie H. Dudley Hawley 
Redrom Dei Garb ile vacate cole, t'e slate’ sieln pieveesainie,s C. Henry Gordon 
Birt iercterere cietatere win Gis loisie avieone tcololaiel sieteiei viele iis ansereisceie T. Tamamoto 
Vix ceeDtr brid rei sie waists aierelaietoeipvsreiacieseiicieielblots ciate Percival Knight 
Bidiehy 7 Sastenlyaietetsiensie sia xiaietaspoteteicie kisre aeesiasiace Olive Wyndham 
Helen Whitney Nesom es <2. o/o10s\tie slice al sielsieiels «cclae.« Gilda Leary 


The Home of Whitney Nelson, Westhampton, L. I. 
Time—Summer; the Present. Staged by Mr. Knight. 


An English gentleman of family, an officer of dis- 
tinction in the great war, finds himself and his family 
impoverished after the armistice. Coming to America, 
he engages himself to the Whitney Nelsons as a butler, 
and then discovers that Nelson was a lieutenant under 
him with the First Canadians overseas. In spite of the 
resulting embarrassment he stays on and is able to help 
his old buddy out of a threatened separation from Mrs. 
Nelson. Then he marries Nelson’s sister, Edith Sat- 
terley, and returns to England. 
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“MALVALOCA” 


A play in three acts from the Spanish of Serafin and 
Joaquin Alvarez Quintero; translated by Jacob S. 
Fassett, Jr. Produced by The Equity Players, 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New 
York, October 2, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Malvalocats. sae siviceetcis Boece hele sao nlarsvers casera chats otetota Jane Cowl 
Juanela. . Angela McCahill 
Mariquita .Mariette Hyde 


Sister Piedad llian Albertson 
Teresona..... -+.-Jessie Ralph 
Alfonsa.....-. .-Lenore Norvelle 
Dona Enriqueta Louise Closser Hale 
Dionisias «50.606 v8 .-Margaret Fareleigh 


Sister Consuelo.. 
Sister Dolores. 
Sister Carmen. 


....Grace Hampton 
..Lalive Brownell 
Edith Van Cleve 


Leonardo..... «»»-Rollo Peters 
Salvador... ...Frederic Burt 
Martin... ..Marshall Vincent 
Barrabaa ve sis /cre.csveiociee diners aivtetote tronics brace Frank I. Frayne 
Tio” Jerome cen saucer cents egies on er anicie’s oar Claude Cooper 
VRS Sc Rear perrionnion fom cee mane rrr: eene ore. Edward Cullen 
Bo Work ans ciicewsiasgcanwomcad iona erie te Winie\t aa ais John Parrish 


Act I.—The Cloister of the old Convent of Carmen. Act 
Il.—The foundry of ‘‘The Little Bronze Girl.’? Act HI.— 
A Large Room in Leonardo’s House. Staged by Augustin 
Duncan. 


Malvaloca, a light o’ love in Seville, hears that a 
former flame is injured and ill in a hospital in the 
interior of Spain. Visiting the hospital she meets Leon- 
ardo, her friend’s business partner, a handsome youth 
and romantic. So, while Malvaloca came to visit an old 
love, she remains to conquer a new. Fiercer and 
fiercer burns the passion of Leonardo, but graver and 
graver grow his doubts of Malvaloca as he hears of her 
past. Finally, however, he is convinced that she has 
been remade by her great love for him. Like the great 
bell of the convent, that now rings out so clearly, Mal- 
valoca’s soul has been melted and recast. And they are 
married. 
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“THE YANKEE PRINCESS” 


A musical comedy in three acts adapted from “Die 
Bajadere” of Julius Brammer and Alfred Gruem- 
wald; book by William Le Baron; music by 
Emmerich Kalman; lyrics by B. G. De 
Sylva. Produced by A. L. Erlanger 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 

New York, Oct. 2, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Prince|-Radjami. of Lahore: « ssise «ccciale westo siete Thorpe Bates 
Napoleon sSt. mi Cloche wet csances sic ceicciones .-John T. Murray 
Phillipem Laveclouretteverssc:<sceiace exces cans Roland Bottomley 
Manager Drebizonde asco einicicesiviesi ieee casuanee Royal Tracy 
AMP DIM OUL Oletetarslereiois sislel es heals oe ielele cininterelenrassiatelsiess Frank Doane 
Colonel Parker seicacccucie see x ccreiside dicen George Grahame 
PVOWAS OG EE cred ita siete aianiaiete ealeele utiles et ieealeles Lionel Chalmers 
Thea Rajah col Punjabis soevcws weed neck ewes Mortimer White 
Reastetviacsiccwdnsewe ther chin ansbeelan a oeenire Colin Campbell 
Ghiet Usher secals oie:ces:0 vcssiciecle slerelerelewlelslera s Valentine Winter 
Odette: EDarimonde s .iereiccis <ccias con cuss siasalsioreisias Vivienne Segal 
WUAU CLEA in a’eininis salelniniein nis’ ale ciare’s/aisle #7ei viaralererdisiovas Vivian Oakland 
Bali eieaicip cists Ua ona a clae’s SR aaie'a's\d ensied's eiatie sis vvialsttinia’s Ruth Lee 
ESI aa wicloie a ona oi nraip(0/pha' oa wiAralnv als a als iele:slmvainlcrareisieleye oa Belle Miller 
IVSCELC vie clefelelatel eloseva'e/elviefale siaialcfateleialeicieretelalermystciotatersiers Elsie Decker 
IPRUNCOSAAO AY a) iatorel ojeieiateielatore\elsio siterslsvelefwatovetasldtarsisiaicha Jane Carrol 
PYincess “RaG,:.'< cc 0iclee siss s\siciasialeasia s¢'e videmaie's Margaret Morris 
IPTIN CER VALE aicle o:c'n\eloierels eiels/alsla/ererciwln\sicitinvalejalsitatrin’s Violet Vale 
Princess! ly Candace. xosirsise atcveinieisislofersieiate stersies Kathleen Errol 
Primcedsr RGAias cies cicets wc ccies sae pe aie ymca kan Evelyn Plumador 
Peiacepal Gale enisas sitinsice catasinan oles sans oe ae es Sylvia Carol 
UPTIIAC OBB ICIE AAT Sorelatels\eisreioieie aeraloLeis ofels/evecahais/ave-ajelatorscs Louise Joyce 
Pyd Tan pe DARCET eres clesescivts aie ereia/sialere eee else’ © Princess White Deer 


Act I.—Foyer of the Chatelet Theatre, Paris. Act II.— 
Palace of Prince Radjami, Paris. Act III.—The Directoire 
Club, Paris. Time—The Present. Staged by Fred G. 
Latham and Julian Mitchell. 

In Paris Odette Darimonde, an American and more 
than passing fair, is the reigning musical comedy queen 
in an Indian opera called “Die Bajadere.” Visiting the 
French capital is the Prince Radjami. Falling desper- 
ately in love with the young American he seeks her out 
and calmly informs her that, because of his hypnotic 
power over women, she will be unable to resist him. 
Apparently she agrees, and accepts his invitation to an 
after-the-theatre party. But at the party Odette spurns 
the Prince in two duets and a solo, only to admit later 
that she really is in love with him. 
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* “THE LADY IN ERMINE” 


A musical play in three acts; book by Frederick Lons- 
dale and Cyrus Wood from the book by Rudolph 
Schanzer and Ernest Welisch; music by Jean 
Gilbert and Alfred Goodman; lyrics by 
Harry Graham and Cyrus Wood. 
Produced by the Messrs. Shubert 
at the Ambassador Theatre, 

New York, Oct. 2, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Colonel *Belovarcinsceaciecteoawisiersias asicoectelee cele Walter Woolf 


Count Adrian Beltrami: cidccdveususwaunssnancne Henry Fender 
Baron — Sprotti-Sprottiocnicmesccicwicwsine viviacete Ignacio Martinetti 
Count “Weolaniniecscrdcsdagectvecsucvs¥ans Conaes Robert Calley 
Major Stogan.. ....Timothy Daley 
Dostaviieu ais sis ces .».Detmar Poppen 
Counts Birson enn clas sieicte's stachotslateiniersie gersiwisieisicreisiatsiate Neil Evans 
UM inc Orer-araieiclevetaslateretate rsh levsuraisiokelstatstacclereianetstent alc Murray Minehart 
SUNABEL os. cope cine eee we RE Se aS eey wnla eleaiee wait Robert Woolsey 
Sop bis “LA valle. «sacsisltaa mane me litwes- viele twa’ Marie Burke 
Rosina ....»Helen Shipman 
Angelina Walton 


W Bennett 
Act I.—The Palm Court of the Castle Beltrami. Act II.— 
Picture Gallery of the Castle Beltrami. Act III.—Same as 
Act II. Staged by Charles Sinclair and Allan K. Foster. 


Colonel Belovar, a dashing sort of military commander, 
quartered with his troops in the castle of Mariana, 
arrests a gentleman he presumes to be the lady’s hus- 
band and an enemy spy. He will, says the colonel, be 
kind to Mariana, and to her alleged husband, if she 
will, in turn, be kind to him; if she will accept him as 
her lover even as one of her greatest ancestors, known 
as “The Lady in Ermine” in a famous painting, had so 
sacrificed herself years before to save her people. Mari- 
ana succeeds in defeating the colonel’s plans, and proves 
at last that the arrested gentleman is her brother and not 
her husband. But she falls in love finally and thus the 
poe is made happy with a wife instead of a sweet- 

eart. 
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“THAT DAY” 
A play in three acts by Louis Anspacher. Produced by 


Richard G. Herndon at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, Oct. 3, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Geraldine! -Diqueane sitar. ies sis sce stab cise's eh else alve'e Hedda Hopper 
DDS me RIG MCINAY she/aratecalsinl cia’! have statics’ sre mtate George MacQuarrie 
TOY diss wlere Se esa eis Seles kina cee cea Agnes Atherton 
Elinor Wiyndhami ii seacce od ste oven eae dieiigcines sts Helen Holmes 
Roberthomelaineiscsasclesiets ac cete sic ce eons Alfred Swenson 
Sylvester Garhartosscim sess cs aeee cewen se. Frederick Truesdell 
Mrs: Roberta sinclair esncescaiccosetetice ehadee Frances Neilson 
Mrs. Mildred. Dunham. i5 c.00.svececccceetssdes Betty Linley 
Seymour. Spencer. c.chic sci o040s. 0s. ous esastm ser Edward Fielding 
RO VS MCI ay cic vcleresiaisyererstcteintote elaiats aistalatalaisteyatnts Robert Harragan 


Act I.—The Sitting Room of Elinor Wyndham’s Apart- 
ment in New York City. Acts II. and HI.—A Room in 
Dr. McKay’s Home in New York City. Time—The Present. 
Staged by B. Iden Payne. 


Elinor Wyndham has been, for some months, the mis- 
tress of Robert Sinclair, who is unhappily married. 
Mrs. Sinclair, suspecting Robert, comes to Elinor with 
her suspicions, naming a widow, Mildred Dunham, as 
the guilty woman. Disgusted with Sinclair’s double 
dealing, Elinor casts him off instantly and marries a 
former admirer, Dr. McKay. A year later Dr. McKay’s 
brother, Roy, becomes engaged to Mildred Dunham, and 
the doctor, also believing Mildred to have been Sinclair’s 
mistress, refuses his sanction to the match. Both Mil- 
dred and Roy demand an investigation, and this reveals 
Elinor as the woman responsible for the Sinclair mixup. 
Dr. McKay threatens divorce, but finally decides to 
forgive. 
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“DOLLY JORDAN” 


A romantic play in four acts by B. Iden Payne. Pro- 
duced by John Cort at Daly’s Theatre, 
New York, Oct. 3, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Mra.” Bland <iisnwe cee So ainieiersiateiee mores ouateretse Marion Abbott 
Mra SWanisiccieciecesloresminpom sete cise cist vicrecioint siete Whitford Kane 
Mrs Richard SDalyiewccactecsssocoemeoenssines Walter Ringham 
Dorothy Bland (Known as Dolly Jordan)..Josephine Victor 
Mir. STate = Wilkinson vic visser sieisia oectesc ees siete. Alphonz Ethier 
George Inchbald............ Ricralcaters wiclerelet secrets Hartley Power 
Mra.) Robingon, 5. viseedes ccies ce binialsintetainiss alziely Amelia Gardner 
Miran sOmiith sciecclotssiaics|sjsjofecinecie(clsiere Catherine Calhoun Doucet 
Mr.) MELODDOS «5s asian a018 vas dkle eee aS Sathie wie diese ears John Rogers 
Mree Richard) Nord sects scieiscie ctaicleiewe seis eietersieiee ofa Vernon Kelso 
AM Calleboyicucurnuscisiviemisctsae sisi cisslersisictetaas elereteiewls Georgie Ryan 
A Bow Street Runner....... Wleloiere,4lelsleie sjalelays\efere Kevitt Manton 
Miss -Skotchley<sccccsanpicccdhosies ovale ne veces Shirley Gale 
Billon vies cs oasis tacineieis cwieniesls slevieneesindacss cote Jill Middleton 
Captain the Hon. William Bailey.............. Charles Esdale 
H.R.H. The Duke of Clarence........... Langhorne Burton 
andlor sicisicisicieclaisisicinrnsielelare dueisiniss’eilstore iste Harold Schaughency 
Mrs uidward o Marci selec cislevisieisieiecieinie sate ocleie Burdette Kappes 
Mr. John Barton......eseee eocccccecccee Reginald Carrington 
JOaNette. occ sccccccscccccvcciscccsevcvoccecvces Denise Corday 


Act I.—Mrs. Bland’s Lodgings in Dublin, 1778. Act II.— 
Green-room of the Theatre Royal, Work, 1779. Act II.— 
Dolly Jordan’s Sitting Room in London, 1790. Act IV.— 
Scene 1—A Room in the Crown Hotel, Cheltenham, 1815. 
Scene 2—A Garden of a House at St. Cloud, Near Paris, 
1816. 


Tracing the career of Dorothy Bland (afterward 
known as Dolly Jordan) from the days of her youth in 
Dublin (1778) to the peak of her success as an actress, 
when she became the mistress, first of Richard Ford, and, 
later, of the Duke of Clarence (1790). The play fol- 
lows her finally to France, where she died (1816) prac- 
tically an exile. 
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“REVUE RUSSE” 


A Russian vaudeville, with costumes and scenery by 
Leon Bakst, Serge Soudeikine, and M. Ousounoff. 
Produced by Elizabeth Marbury, in association 
with the Messrs. Shubert, at the Booth 
Theatre, New York, Oct. 5, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Mme. Maria Kousnezoff M. Boleslawski 
Mlle. Tanina M. Dniestroff 
Mme. Leontowich M. Voljanin 
Mme. Miraeva M. Markoff 
Mme. Platonoff M. Bourman 
Mme. Xenia Morenschildt M. Ratoff 

Mme. Shishkina M. Posemkowski 
Mme. Sanina M. Kouzofft 


Mme. Smirnova 


3K cd a Be ee 
A fantastic melodrama by Karel Capek. Produced by 
The Theatre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, Oct. 9, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Hatry Domitie.ccscdscecvevecd Cedeen wee consien wasn Basil Sydney 
Plelonad Glory cjaisieciseisloieetecicierectereisiiieiciers Kathlene MacDonell 
Rlennys Rraviexcons cia) ceinslateraie sislelsetersisvetecarsieie)syeia lets Mr. Busman 
Dra Gallioncmatstmtcstiloiciale crete cisinicierelesvanaes William Devereux 
Dre elalLereme sratetatatslo(aisisialera.slereisistalertisleans clei ereie) Moffat Johnston 
NEE ip ADE G cle diate nia tat ain olnfatac ste atm iss ais'e-a0e nie ‘steus.c mie sera John Anthony 
Mirren AD GUISE vinielereiersietera’al sielccoreiciecictelclejsislelsfe/svercieieesels Louis Calvert 
ING IRA Loyal leraterelerern aie ciple nine sieleiaieteie simmle ele aterarelbie ete Helen Westley 
MORO DOUCHE dict talarsvatatelainicie s)sinle stu inisielele\ejelelsieisiaie\siae Mary Bonestell 
A ROBO sais wis steers /ai sais ninvaia a ate Sasa(ste om sds Myrtland LaVarre 
RAGUG ie eieleide s'ivicfoialstlarele ale'ebisiateis siidialvioisisreveieiele John Rutherford 
Heelenarreisiracvrere tivisiepiortielsl valejas bie-eie%loferere, ele slolecocerelsie Mary Hone 


PEAS sa sisis seis os cia'e ined 6 e\oisiare pen a 4\e 16 sol s'n o/s sinle) wravars John Roche 
Robots: Frederick Mark, Domis Plugge, Bernard Savage, 
Richard Coolidge. 
Staged by Philip Moeller and Agnes Morgan. 


(See page 343.) 
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“K “THE FAITHFUL HEART” 


A sentimental melodrama in a prologue—two acts and 
an epilogue by Monckton Hoffe. Produced by 
Max Marcin and Frederick Stanhope at 
the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, 

October 10, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
PROLOGUE, 1899 


Georges Ua coninae tes jecanea dan aueesicn ore cei Herbert Belmore 
Miss\)'Gatterscombieccemecoucosianleiss csidimene ces Daisy Belmore 
Major. Pestradeiiss icios msisicaa eves tiseroler ar ehome nares Lionel Pape 
Black y sescccuis cise ci rsica inp tcissuisiea seis fea on nes Flora Sheffield 
Waverly Ango ces isieicinnsietecistinewaeissercocissisaiees Tom Nesbitt 
Gingers se caus chee d wv amese ee since ances Geraldine O’Brien 
THE PLAY 
Twenty Years Later 
Sergt; Majors Brabazomcw cisteicevis os.cte oo civic. eel Edward Poland 
Private = Mitcham 52s o\ieie'n wisi noreniniens sila: Sane socal Peter Gardner 
Bieuts-Col.-\ Waverly - Angoivsecacc sieve eierecsc civtcirveats-e Tom Nesbitt 
Bdgans Wickham cae arene ele calereralslsleleraelvtelsiare George Thorpe 
Diana’) Oughterson ise sic die ars claldetoterierciece wecxals Daisy Markham 
Bac lc yaad Ws reheje eve ae cfetaleraie olerelerete siclotalefetaia aia terelveritars Flora Sheffield 
Prritach avd sisicwreia eis ere si0eoeleisioseiaeteless s\ai< sitesinde Frederick Howe 
GOT’ vawisia slain cle sisisis s\wlaisvelelsie Waiedsierev |e eisleiviee Herbert Belmore 
Beste ii civg caaeuners shicuie antae shcomeveaarr eae Thomas Gillen 


Prologue—Sitting Room in Reindeer Hotel, Southampton, 
England. Act I.—The Private Office of Col. Ango. Act 
Il.—Ango’s Flat in Mount Street. Epilogue—The Rein- 
deer Hotel, Southampton, England. Staged by Frederick 
Stanhope. 


Waverly Ango, sailor, bids good-by to his sweetheart, 
“Blacky,” in a Southampton inn and promises to return 
to her at the end of his voyage. Twenty years later he 
is Lieut.-Col. Ango and is about to be demobilized from 
the army, after a brilliant career in the great war. His 
friends have arranged a fine marriage for him and he 
is mildly in love with his society fiancée, when in walks 
“Blacky II,” his daughter by the Southampton sweet- 
heart, who had died in giving her birth. Col. Ango 
hesitates momentarily, but decides his only decent course 
is to acknowledge the girl and stick to her, which he 
does, and the two of them go back to the sea, the colonel 
as the captain of a tramp steamer, and “Blacky II” the 
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occupant of the only snug cabin aboard, and they bid 
England good-by in the same Southampton room where 
Waverly had left the first “Blacky” twenty odd years 
before. 


“QUEEN 0’ HEARTS” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Frank Mandel and 
Oscar Hammerstein, 2d; music by Lewis Gensler 
and Dudley Wilkinson; extra lyrics by 
Sydney Mitchell. Produced by 
Max Spiegel at the Cohan 
Theatre, New York, 

Oct. 10, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


ONG) PESO SOO SCN OADDODND OO Aah COOTO ORG IDOHAn Max Hoffman, Jr. 
CERO GS iaaraty oi tain ies Ae sisiesid cae Ride vines Nieto ee Norma Terriss 
Bsabel 195 Been acioists corgitie sd sia, s aie mran een Florence Morrison 
Rerdinand «Budde ncsee asia cleave eaeeeileineels Franker Woods 
Wiss SO MAMSOR cals ovine wap. 8a cette 's:k wh csiaree alarvie Elza Petersen 
Alabamay (Al) Susith syie ae vem aes cise avec Georgie Brown 
Halizabrethie CH Ot Ubrerstsaiasjaicatn wislesese 0 aisle aaievare Releroreio)a Nora Bayes 
RE OHEY = RIVELS ss /o/clacarak aid Sele ib e Sinyslavele'autsiele’ety aisiers Harry Richman 
Miypam se OMike)cisciciere setiaeiautetinalaciis costs ctiectae Edna Hibbard 
WRG EY.eicieie ge sie isp wwicisten wlelnieis sissies eins clases Dudley Wilkinson 
CAN Pred ATM SEL ONG/a/s overs sicicvelcreret siai¥ elt) six: S976) n'eleleleiaie ole Lorin Raker 
William Armstrong....... Sislidis ese aisihe BiRta Wiens Is 6:8 Arthur Uttry 
POLICEMAN service's clolw wicis wre sale epavisievoiels élota'e/e'slolatels ersis Sidney Brook 
Matler soc. wiste ces 4c esis a yas we seeiels oe ane Rw nie Thomas Bradley 


Act I.—Fifth Floor in a Building Near Trinity Church, 
New York. Act II.—Home of the Armstrongs, Fairfield, 
N. J. Staged by Ira Hards. 


Miss Bayes, as the proprietress of a matrimonial 
agency, borrows a friend’s husband to be used as a 
badge of respectability while she is getting her younger 
sister married. The husband gets drunk and the plot 
complicated, as Miss Bayes grows increasingly lyrical. 
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“THE EVER GREEN LADY” 
A comedy in four acts by Abby Merchant. Produced by 


David Wallace at the Punch and Judy 
Theatre, New York, Oct. 11, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Rhoda ijenereiscdiolonivieiscsislsiswisielea dice /clieemcciinwaice Elsie Esmond 
Peter O’Halloran..... -Robert T. Haines 
Mrs. Peter O’Halloran -Jane Meredith 


Madame O’Halloran 
Sheila O’Halloran 
Mrs. Fougerey... 


..-Beryl Mercer 
-Beatrice Miles 
Andree Corday 
-Jimmie Lapsley 
Rosy: chuwecwsce Frances Lapsley 

J. M. Kerrigan 
-Charles_ Ellis 
Thomas F. Tracey 
wae oe Jack Murtagh 


Officer Connelly.. 
Assistant District Attorney Van Cleve 


SGGKetary:.c sce clasts sme ca neem enen Albert E. Powers 
Mieting cf the Lawarcas<cnoesisinsrncsre ss sisicles ajnsit Sam Janney 
Policeman........ .-Fred Callahan 


Inspector Danly. Eugene Powers 

Act Laake in the O’ Halloran Home, Riverside Drive, 
New York. Act II.—Flat on Lower Sixth Avenue. Act 
Ill.—Office of the Assistant United States District Attorney. 
Act IV.—Same as Act I. Staged by J. M. Kerrigan. 


Peter O’Halloran, having risen rapidly to a position 
of wealth in New York, insists that his family shall live 
in accordance with their new social importance. They 
are all willing, except Grandma O’Halloran, who stren- 
uously objects to being a parasite. The family goes to 
Palm Beach, leaving Grandma to spend a month in 
Lakewood, but Grandma runs away, changes places with 
the French laundress and spends the month in Green- 
wich Village, washing and ironing and brewing moon- 
shine for the influenza patients in the tenement. The 
moonshine gets her into trouble and exposes her con- 
spiracy to her shocked family. 
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SSWIRTY" 
A comedy in three acts by John Peter Toohey and W. C. 
Percival. Produced by William A. Brady, Ltd., 
at the Playhouse, New York, Oct. 16, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Jeorson cProctorerisss'oce cases elcilee cle csleiiceies William Holden 
Chauffeur....... .-Elmer Nicholls 
Milton: sicciccic csr -Robert Ayrton 
Swifty2 Morgans it. ose cielielelclsies sisie si creisiers stele Hale Hamilton 
ROMP TOCCOLs cele seiateicie twice cialoieeiaicislesisiaiets Humphrey Bogart 
DAES Rima vere craccic cclnieaiyidecciteensas ceineeen Grace Goodhall 
Helen— Kivaball siesis:csianers 4 esicieaie 83's 09 dice sts niscrs Helen Scott 
Miriam Proctor... -+.Frances Howard 
ALI CSitanie sieve riereveiecars ers ..Margaret Mosier 
PEEL DPCLOCRIVEG: aic:aienjcialenleajsia pie apie's sis 0 eiaiaelaiamiain'e Guy Hitner 
Second’ Detéctive, ..6.svsccssescoassescvences John O. Hewitt 


The action of the play takes place in the living room of 
the Proctor Mansion in New York. 


Swifty Morgan, ex-middleweight champion of the 
world, hires out as trainer to Tom Proctor, son of the 
wealthy Jefferson Proctor. He is to put young Proctor 
in good physical trim, and incidentally help him out of 
a scrape with a girl. When he discovers that the girl is 
his own sister, Swifty is of a mind to clean out the 
place, but decides to get even in a different way. Young 
Proctor has a sister, too, a fresh young flapper eager for 
adventure. Swifty makes love to her, plans an elope- 
ment and steals her away. He weakens, however, and 
they spend the night walking Fifth Avenue and going to 
the Plaza for breakfast. Returned home, the elder Proc- 
tor takes a hand, forcing Tom to marry Swifty’s sister. 
Swifty and Miriam Proctor agree to give each other up, 
but are to meet in Florida for the flirting season. 
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“TO LOVE” 


A drama in three acts translated by Grace George from 
the French of Paul Geraldy. Produced by 
Grace George at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York, Oct. 17, 1922. 


. Cast of characters — 


POAT Ba iae vials Came ue wus sloiw aisleicefelater Mies aetek Norman Trevor 
Rel Orie ac. ofsices aleiovortateictaie antl carsin oteiiors iste ialaralereletecois Grace George 
Challange sy sectecwer aeiahedtcerereae ei trarnialetalevaieataiavavats Robert Warwick 

At the home of Helene and Henri. Staged by Miss 
George. 


Helene, for ten years happily married to Henri, is con- 
scious of a growing fascination for Challange. Every 
decent instinct prompts her to remain true to her hus- 
band, her home and the memory of her dead child. 
But every cry of her heart is a cry for the love of the 
intruder. Finally she gives up the fight and agrees to 
divorce Henri and marry Challange. But when she 
comes to leave Henri, and all the memories of their mar- 
ried life cluster around her, and when she tries to leave 
the home they have built together, she realizes the shal- 
lowness of her physical love for Challange, and deter- 
mines to stick to Henri. 


“THE FOOL” 


A melodrama in four acts by Channing Pollock. Pro- 
duced by Frank Reicher at the Times Square 
Theatre, New York, Oct. 23, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs.’ Hoary, Gillianaic, vase cane cigs cana ts neime eb Maude Truax 
AD idly?) Guia ter saw sca Gans aieietaiiviels mts avecas auale vi atataa re Rea Martin 
Mrs. Thornbury -.»-Tracy L’Engle 
Mir S/\ Barnaby < asalsincsiareapterenin e karen aateteragios George Wright 
Nive, PIC 6 os isje viseysurareisid viele) stele oleialaier Mnimiern aetrels Lillian Kemble 
CJerry?”) Good kind vatis' sy <isteieis ore oni ersietare eeaoeie Lowell Sherman 
Rey.) Everett Wadham: oo ics dsr centeeesaiink +5 Arthur Eliot 
Glave “Tewettn.. sa cncdinsenewnc ..-Pamela Gaythorne 


George F. Goodkind ...Henry Stephenson 
“Chartie™ Beahelds:. i..iese'ssip valeeen. wate eyes Robert Cummings 
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Daniel Gilchrist 
A Poor Man 
A Servant..... 


-James Kirkwood 
Frank Sylvester 
George Le Soir 


Max Stedtman. Geoffrey Stein 
Joe Hennig -++-Rollo Lloyd 
Umanski. redrik Vogeding 
“Grubby’ . Arthur Elliott 
Ma clonsastsiicee Frank Sylvester 
Mary -Margareteciscicvssisa cn cinausert nencwacnctar ern Sara Sothern 


Pearl Hennig. Adrienne Morrison 


Miss Levinson. ..».Wandg Laurence 

Act I.—The Ghnvchy OF: ‘the ‘Nati Sp Gianna Eve, 1918. 
Act II.—The Goodkinds’ Home. Act III.—‘‘Overcoat Hall.” 
Act IV.—Gilchrist’s Room. 


(See page 215.) 


“MUSIC BOX REVUE” 


A musical revue by Irving Berlin; lyrics and music by 
Irving Berlin; staged by Hassard Short. Produced 
by Sam H. Harris at the Music Box The- 
atre, New York, Oct. 23, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Grace LaRue John Steel 
Charlotte Greenwood Bobby Clark 
Margaret Irving Paul McCullough 
Amelia Allen William Gaxton 
Margaret McCarthy 5 William Seabury 
Dorothy McCarthy Robinson Newbold 
Fairbanks Twins Rath Brothers 
Ruth Page Stowitts 


Staged by Hassard Short. 


“THE LAST WARNING” 


A mystery melodrama in three acts by Thomas F. Fallon, 
based on “The House of Fear” by Wadsworth 
Camp. Produced by Mindlin and Gold- 
reyer at the Klaw Theatre, New 
York, Oct. 24, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


FORA AACE vee cheer caeae a eelen Worthington L. Romaine 
GENE. 5 cicis:,se'es poe b0isi's se ee 0eljpisienleleieiyaiseeleeves Irene Homer 
Robert, Bunce... ...crcccccsccccsccccccccees ee eeee Derwent 
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Richards Ouaule sete cisicicss olt'e.sloisieisicisicsloicislere Charles Trowbridge 
SDODIMY SAW Allirelclelcletevelvisie ctersl visinie/olaisiviovelstsiviate Victor R. Beecroft 
Mikep Brod view craicyewsalersiersvaisct atalelereisieterstolbia siareve Bert E. Chapman 
Brelynda pilendon' i. <.0cccisre aseldincitislelsiaicieisiselecite s Marion Lord 
Dolly a Lym Kets. /sccis:cis ere ssareiereicieselaisvelereleicie aisicaivie elie Ann Mason 
Harvey (Carlton. <isecacien sn)n vimaleipie wiaieisislas sriretmia ea Albert Barrett 
Tyler Wy Wing. 2 ac Pcwsleisrsrecics sae br pieme nce ee mies ee James Hughes 
Barbara Morgane. cess ssineseuviss's secs ecsictien Ann Winslow 
VOMreyHin cpa esses aleia visi cies iwis atin diei=iehusre iain aka John W. Moore 
SEMA G7? x\eyaje/sis: leis) 0,01 61s'eie.o;ele\e) o'nceraletoraceleheie stairiv;eieteisiei sins John Hall 
Joseph vBy the. os. ccces camednsie dass Samaaaeare Dewey Robinson 


Act I.—Woodford’s Old Office in Woodford Theatre. 
Act II.—Stage at Woodford Theatre. Act III.—Scene 1— 
Same as Act I. Scene 2—Woodford Theatre. 


Arthur MacHugh, who was a showman before he 
became a detective, goes back into the show business 
with the object of uncovering the murderers of one 
Woodford, an old-time theatre manager who was mys- 
teriously killed in his own theatre during a perform- 
ance of a drama called “The Snare” five years before 
the play opens. Since then Woodford’s theatre has been 
closed and the profession believes it haunted by the dead 
manager’s ghost. McHugh leases the theatre, assembles 
as many of the original cast of “The Snare” as he 
can find, including the leading woman, Dolly Lymken, 
and the stage director, Richard Quaile, and announces a 
revival of “The Snare.” During rehearsals there are 
many ghostly visitations and one murder. At the per- 
formance, however, the murderer of Woodford is 
revealed. 


“PERSONS UNKNOWN” 


A melodrama by Robert Housum. Produced at the 
Punch and Judy Theatre, New York, Oct. 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Harty (Sheridam Wace wiise.c sinner saittelelacn deserter John Miltern 
Peter: Sheridan scx sor 4c tsa psestnecewine eae neanc Hugh Huntley 
IB VOUN Ts .655,a:s:eteieieissrere, sriakavensialese, 6lsleusvelemie tieteal terete stare Percy Carr 
Margaret Lawtont <aseasnicnes.s 40 vince eee vue Martha Hedman 
VUE G Yaa)s \ataja'e wieiste aroha yeti as aieieisremtatslein sie tetsinetate Averell Harris 


Nicholas, “Gregory vcicoeso eda swscieicls acelat sevens Philip Lord 
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Harry Sheridan, widower and amateur art collector, 
has suffered the loss of a valuable Rembrandt. The 
investigations of Detective Dillon point to the guilt of 
Peter Sheridan, Harry’s son, as one of the conspiring 
thieves, a suspicion the elder Sheridan refuses to enter- 
tain. Nicholas Gregory, an old family friend recently 
returned from Paris, brings proof of young Peter’s guilt 
and threatens to give it to Peter’s father when Peter 
strikes him over the head with a cane, killing him 
instantly. Peter then establishes a practically perfect 
alibi, and the murder remains a mystery to the cast until 
near the close of the play, when a way out is found for 
all the worthy members, including Margaret Lawton, 
Harry Sheridan’s fiancée. 


“SPRINGTIME OF YOUTH” 


A musical play in three acts; from the book by Bern- 
hauser and Schanzer; lyrics by Matthew C. Wood- 
ward and Cyrus Wood; music by Walter Rollo 
and Sigmund Romberg. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Broadhurst 
Theatre, New York, Oct. 26, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


NAPS POGWOTE a wicieniasioca ers cle.oieisie ca ase cin sacs Walter J. Preston 
Pet oriranteteratsieitiereistelers aie siereterseuniiaraiela eiarselasialoeisicsaasarorsis J. King 
ep atelerelarvicsiarslorneletatelate clee ice olersisiolecsiniel ovale tava rsloteya Zella Russell 
Hiram Baxter Harry McKee 
DGACOMr (SEGKOG Occ rn sieieiW gies 4.ahuje cle ah Bie nee aine. Harry Kelly 
Hopkins Larry Wood 
Polly pe Baxterstacc deutoats Male dee nacieie «i daitcinreels Eleanor Griffith 
Richard (OtoKOo ae: cic sis<<tuy site cele veneers J. Harold Murray 
Timothy Gookin....c0cceccencessenversccas Harry K. Morton 
Keziah Hathaway.........ccssedesessceccsececcs Marie Pettes 
Prudence Stokes.... ...Grace Hamilton 
Priscilla Alem cictlelnsiiecicl cies ciety sla lejolniereiasialrVatele sleteia Olga Steck 
Squire Hathaway... ...s.cesccccesecsesvereece Tom Williams 
Roger Hathaway........sssvescecerscssccs George MacFarlane 
Bedelia Long......cccsecccersccessysscccecs Myrtle Lawrence 


Christopher Long.......ceseserepeccssescovseces Ben Marion 
Augustus Sharp....seeessevsccescerscscevesses Charles Peyton 
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ADI gal Shia np siceretorae = ces <irioicien\eisiielerei pastel sipiale) + ake Venie Atherton 
JPRODSE oh CM mILOv ony sana eile byeiaisie seis amare aaernniey Jerome Hays 
Pa vivia ~ wb OMMit era csilsieisceidenaleveeietscysiom:sipersioce Gertrude Hillman 


Act I.—A Wharf-side Street, Portsmouth, N. H. Act II.— 
Hiram Baxter’s Living Room. Act III.—Garden of Deacon 
Stokes’ House. Period—1812. Staged by John Harwood. 


Roger Hathaway, guardian of Priscilla Alden, returns 
after many years to Portsmouth to find that he has been 
reported drowned on another ship. Remaining dead 
temporarily, he discovers many things—among them that 
his relatives are a quarreling and avaricious crowd and 
that Priscilla, who used to love her guardian, has heark- 
ened to the call’of youth in the person of Richard Stokes, 
ship’s officer and tenor, and would mate with him. 
Which Roger Hathaway, being a baritone, recognizes as 
the way of the world and withdraws. 


“THE WORLD WE LIVE IN” 


(THE INsEcT CoMEpDY) 


A comedy in a prelude, three acts and an epilogue by 
Josef and Karel Capek; adapted and arranged by 
Owen Davis. Produced by William A. 
Brady at the Jolson Theatre, 

New York, Oct. 31, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Tue Pretupe—A Forest Glade 


DOR VABTAUU score atslelateie vinalslelginialsledeiaeeewiarsicins. Robert Edeson 
The ProvescOrnesoestsanesgs vietiaeninen cost N. St. Clair Hales 
Acr I.—The Butterflies 
ApPAalares, Uvian capac ack smaaauaeirs tmenen ees Beatrice Maude 
Apatura, ‘Gly ihiae gs cic sve eigen eensleelowtia swe. nis arte Lola Adler 
PST da x ene, ceasing ONT Nie eer erece thet Ree Kenneth MacKenna 
MIGOE. 5 ccmnais mea c.acchnoeotntie Ce nu aTa ime mete Rexford Kendrick 
tak ara ns sonnet omnes stirs haan Etienne Girardot 
Act IIl.—The Marauders 
CBFYSAlISs ncG.nes aiec sth sali eka sipine atclemeitee seas mater Mary Blair 
Male’ Bectles.«; jncneorscinuactaviatiiee celstiemecteas aes Scott Cooper 
Female (Beetles cev.xs2cwnwalvien owe h cae ue siceeee cs Jane Corcoran 


Another. Male’ (Beetles... vwciccteccrsiesioantasiceiientsten Paul Irving 
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Pehreamon PIP NY:sc;sjctcfc ere vianisiel cis osisteleisies/ojeg eiseates Edgar Norton 
NiSSEL OR VER okie sites ta cetae es we ee wes oohiad Grace Dougherty 
(Malem CEieketsie warnctir acne nici valute sia pieion. Vinton Freedley 
Memale Cricket vas acd sear odie oleine oe horus eiealateieee Mabel Withee 
PavasitOweiaisjsie(ea sislete scsisis\s ais siaisye oft dvleieis toe ele aie Jasper Deeter 
Acr III.—The Ants 
BINA ER crsieraetnertiden re Gere ani La Adele eeor Paul Irving 
Dictatornaien reece ses gee ee doe Cone wae tee eT John Ward 
Head of AGeneral *Stafisnc scaeecoeedtn cwleee N. St. Clair Hales 
Commander-in-Chief of Yellow Ants....Kenneth MacKenna 
EDVODUON cio cacc Ss Haren wera cians a Lk a wiae boa Wester James Difley 
OMArtOMIDARIEE< ocse wie ava Maida t a eases ma ease Orrin T. Burke 
WOCTHAIS creer siecmel Grea era tiny ae ORI e ale Robert Lawler 
WAR NWOr Or acts rtm eise a's sare ciolotsia cloterstoielatete’s avslevetats May Hopkins 
Bonds Salesman. care csc s.c.cecicnsis 6 is eieiae mawieres sie Harold McGee 
Melegrapien ee cimeiis sis ts is]ojatereinieisisiataiaielainclsie/aiiaetviie Logan Paul 
IMGaBEH Gein creleleins aieimrelefereiaicl eves ele nlarescletetaleis elsiuie Seldon Bennett 
Eritocus—Life and Death 
WiGOGGHEECR oan cic cusvines act cle neveh wane slat Henry Mortimer 
AoW OUATIY sYare alaleta aeusistave ars elaiareaeiaas eit ei siecelole)ecatersis Susan Steele 
APRON Goa o are Art WG wira seck aia pic yatetaialelsninelc ss at siatuln a's nto Ann Martin 


Staged by John Cromwell. 


A Czecho-Slovakian fantasy in which a philosophical 
vagrant, heavy with drink, falls asleep in a forest and 
observes a curiously interesting analogy between the 
lives of insects and those of men. The butterflies flutter 
and make violent love. The beetles hoard their money 
and live selfishly. The ichneumon flies murder the 
crickets and stuff their larders with food, and parasites 
greedily devour what others work to save. Finally the 
red ants and the yellow ants wage a ruthless and devastat- 
ing war to see which shall have the right to travel a 
particular sunlit path between two blades of grass. 


“SEVENTH HEAVEN” 


A comedy in three acts by Austin Strong. Produced by 
John Golden at the Booth Theatre, New 
York, Oct. 30, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Bo OU eietanesoioss ievaia\ale c's is'aiwie's\sisicleiaia <ie)isiers'sielejeaé elds Hubert Druce 
TEES GIA Uap aiesoreisl stale e/ee-¥ sce) aistele'wishele #4,0 arp,a:e wnibiala.ery Fred Holloway 
WAT VL DOS cs a'0's o.aisceieis e\s\e'a:ains'w'elaina\e)Se «iplpns Baik Rae Beatrice Noyes 
Maximilian (Gobinw i. euicen sec acnececsansves Alfred Kappeler 
INIA 5 arenes Rik oni’, 9 i019 ie) Aiea fom weloras tolerates Marion Kerby 


GOGH vicincie6's dn alnpn eve oe piosiae snoneventies vie Bernard Thornton 
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LOE Gsonootua danudaodconnonsEc dadtoscan0sEd Helen Menken 
BHIGSAC To: soreretersinieiela eis) cicteleralete cele: vistesisre sieletevarnreraicte Frank Morgan 
Blondes; cess ccasnclena moe wa ee icine erates Richard Carlyle 
Revel iGheyilloniss suse ivisiseisieteasrececeis aa nelsisersict William Post 
Sergeant 108 POCO Ss. dai cnwttmaauuseeciicneesavic John Clements 
Uncle > Georges aici ves sicsk vce cee siiie eae hes Harry Forsman 
AUD E pV AlCHENE 1a cie's1o\s cis terarsiotesicls e/etelelsisieisleisieistoleisiets Isabel West 
Hi conan vicieatstiels corseistetes eraetee ieteiein inmate tinier aene George Gaul 
LamplisBter c's se cinases cs a cacaiacsein hale cisle Wenaipys’s Lionel Joseph 


Act I.—A Street in Paris. Act II.—‘‘Heaven.”” Act II.— 
Four Years Later. Staged by John Golden. 

Diane and Nana, having long since lost contact with 
their respectable country relatives, are adrift in the Paris 
slums. Nana, brutal and bestial, has gone the way of the 
absinthe drinkers and beats Diane into being a thief and 
a cheater of men. One day Chico, a sewer man, rises 
out of a cavern under the street, and finding Nana beat- 
ing Diane, takes the latter’s part. Against his will he 
thereafter finds himself falling in love with her. Out 
of pity, he takes her to his lodgings. The third day he 
marries her by pledge, just before he is called to the 
colors. For four years Diane waits patiently for Chico’s 
return. Armistice day she hears he is killed, and curs- 
ing le bon Dieu for his carelessness turns to another 
lover, just as Chico enters the door, shell-shocked but 
almost whole. He does not see Diane in the other man’s 
arms, however, because he is blind, and Diane is happily 
restored to her lover and her religion. 


“SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR” 


A fantastic comedy in two acts by Luigi Pirandello. 
Produced by Brock Pemberton at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, October 30, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


elo} diahvaraieexask hays ave aihtw tena stor eyelet esa Trevattens Moffat Johnston 

oe “(5 Margaret Wycherly 
Florence Eldridge 
.+-Dwight Frye 
..Ashley Buck 
-Constance Lusby 
BOAOG Ida Fitzhugh 
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The Manager...... .»Ernest Cossart 
The Leading !Mani.ccssisececsgeslccesviets pesgesnees Fred House 
The Leading Lady Eleanor Woodruff 
Then Vavenile tins sicsa cise ce hecwa cee ieee ee eeaeewes Elliot Cabot 
The Ingenue.......... -Kathleen Graham 
The Character Woman Maud _ Sinclair 
The Third Actor... ..Jack Amory 
The Fourth Actor lliam T. Hays 
The Third Actress.. ...Leona Keefer 
The Fourth Actress. ...Blanche Gervais 
The Fifth Actress... Catherine Atkinson 
The Stage Manager. .»Russell Morrison 
The Property “Matis. c«adsecsevelsccceeceerw eset John Saunders 

Scene—The Stage of a Theatre. Staged by Brock Pem- 
berton. 


Six characters, created by Pirandello, the playwright, 
are abandoned by him. Try as he will he cannot get 
them to behave in the drama he had in mind. So they 
go in search of another author. Drifting into a theatre 
while a rehearsal of a second Pirandello comedy is in 
progress they demand that the director in charge put 
aside the work he is engaged in and let them act the play 
for which they were created. These other players they 
have taken the liberty of interrupting are mere puppets, 
false in every particular and intended only to amuse a 
foolish public, while they (the abandoned six) are real 
and have a real story to tell. The director lets them act 
their play, but finds it terrible, and ends by shooing them 
out of the theatre. “Bring me “The Bride’s Revenge,’ ” 
he shouts. “That’s what the people want.” 


“RAIN” 


A drama in three acts by John Colton and Clemence 
Randolph from a story by Somerset Maugham. 
Produced by Sam H. Harris at the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre, New York, 

November 7, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Native Girl... ..ccsccccedssccscccccscsevcs Kathryne Kennedy 
Native Policeman....sccccccccsocseeevcoecs Bhana Whitehawk 
Nativesiiaciccccccccisroucisecsiciccs ese'es Oka Bunda, Llano Paulo 


Ameena....sccercces Wald arskiduiaisisjenls Weceae atm eels Emma Wilcox 
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Private Griggs, U. S. M. C...... opopon ..-Kent Thurber 
Corporal Hodgeson, U. S. M. C.. Movi tcie nie winiemiotetals Harold Healy 
Sergeant O*Haras yi Wis Seba Giasisrslapeesertinieresalaleren Robert Elliott 
Joe > Horne vecceeciras Co PSC PIR UAC PIC FO On Rapley Holmes 
Dro ‘MePRaik i ivi slesncvemeedeciexs marae ne oes) ate Fritz Williams 
iva; oe Me P distill «tac isicictsioneteucsossielcreee rele eiaivin atieatausveteye c Shirley King 
Mirae. Davidsoasaoatisiciiacnis iron verti se clatsiccan Catharine Brooke 
Quarterma st prs Bates an)sislewceise cies = a) dare eels slalere Harry Quealy 
Sadie. Thompsomi .cisuseaecesseneass seeeeeeee-Jeanne Eagles 
Revi DSvidsoa sic. cc-osiscn cuiginsieticisie sem ema rm ate Robert Kelly 


The action of the play takes place in the hotel store of 
Trader Joe Horn, on the Island of Tutuila, Port of Pago 
Pago, South Seas. Staged by John D. Williams. 


(See page 29.) 


—« “UP SHE GOES” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Frank Craven; 
music by Harry Tierney; lyrics by Joseph 
McCarthy. Produced by William A. 
Brady, Ltd., at the Playhouse, New 
York, November 6, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Simpson cdecccsesise Saee ..Edward Dano 
Ella Mayer Rintel giatsratni are) ef sthiet ots Helen Bolton 
Frank Andrews Richard Gallagher 
Albert: Bennett s,s si es eles eics swsinncsmpneeeaalne Donald Brian 
MATIC ORR COGK cc nGaletelen stsieinn alee titel ee clareniatc ase ees Gloria Foy 
Mek. G Goole. tos cas ciacicmaee oueme onl encnclimseinaies ices Lou Ripley 
Mrs looks ycerctinncv assets e seite matete oaeatists ere cicts Martin Mann 
Aust: Lowiser. a visiceniecumte.s mete as maiaieiasaa Jennie Weathersbee 
Mary “ookic.s tinue. ante nase aranpavienaume aaeoons Edith Slack 
Jerey’ “Colts eorpenadeavns vant entntateeaaedy Conway Dillion 
Lionis, “Ce okis sci sinccisraie states, aia elas wicieee eine ers Teddy McNamara 
Uncle: Wialters cine vw amma celewielde nadernet Richard Sullivan 
Bertha: (Gok ini alenfan’s wstatorcta le cis; soleiateltierarenialelere Lucretia Craig 
Stella's Gookbwcia: voeirnys stots ote a rarunaie oeccreriere cere era ieisers Betty Allan 
Bus PDariversccsntccse gare wareesinees naemesnies George Williams 
Uncle Bob Bennett Frederick Graham 
Minnie: Springs csc cs oobi teleaistetaamsaislatent mess Ann LeMeau 


Act I.—Foundation—Pleasantville. Act II—Scene 1— 
Country Club. Scene 2—Cross Roads. Scene 3—Raising the 
Roof. Act III.—Journey’s End. Staged by Frank Craven 
and Bert French. 

The numerous Cook family that threatened to inter- 
fere with the marriage and future happiness of Alice 
Cook and Albert Bennett in “Too Many Cooks,” here 
serve a similar comedy purpose in a musicalized ver- 
sion of Frank Craven’s story. 
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“THE ’49ERS” 
A modernistic revue by George Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly. Produced by George C. Tyler at the Punch 
and Judy Theatre, New York, November 7, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


May Irwin Roland Young 
Beryl Mercer Sidney Toler 
Ruth Gillmore Denman Maley 
Devah Morel Allen Fagan 
Margot Myers Howard Lindsay 
Gladys Burgette Sol Friedman 
Angela Ward Albert Carroll 


Staged by Howard Lindsay. 


+ “MERTON OF THE MOVIES” 


A comedy in four acts by George Kaufman and Mare 
Connelly, adapted from the Harry Leon Wilson 
story of the same title. Produced by George 
C. Tyler and Hugh Ford at the Cort 
Theatre, New York, Nov. 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


WLCUEOM MAG LLL Nteinre\seaia/ rele oleinielelaieve) pte’ aleis'e eluveleisisia.eie. Glenn Hunter 
Amos G.» Gashiwiler<‘.s sissies ore vsicle s e.e-s\eicis occ Edward M. Favor 
WEGBIS FOES. ca vinnieainn tivide 4:9 og saailiaw hieinere's «me Esther Pinch 
Glee uae L Mitre storicolatere elelsielolers sieges eielel oi alate c sjerssveratee Bert Melville 
Ghanvleyig HIArpersjeiswia sjs/si0 tis sieiaieia s/o! cme’ xisyaleteis » 610) s W. H. Seniro 
ester Moma gue. vas cies es ih ies sscenaleaarece sess J. K. Murray 
The Montagne Gil sc ss'o%esn/ee 50.0910 single se oienises Florence Nash 
Casting — Direct. sc seicscicco0 so sine res erelsiplels-e Lucille Webster 
Sigmund Rosenblatt J... .ccee cet ccusinseecniesae Edwin Maxwell 
His Cameramen...............-Albert Cowles, E. J. Chatterly 
J. Sloane Henshaw..... Fa Se SL SION YO A. Romaine Callender 
DP GMOR ctecigaremiaicaieeieeie Asia inlun NaOtieisra’d mente a Niele th als Tom Hadaway 
Hiss Cameramenys si.ic ccc oe cee y's Joseph Lothian, Lewis Buxton 
Fete Baird 9 cc's sleleiae oie! bisie vie eyssellb d,5.0 0/4) 3iate.e 0/0 Bisia John Webster 
Harold Bartaaleoss sss seit .oscut ele ct sials areselels Alexander Clark, Jr. 
Belahies Baxter. ace svas oie overeie seinire tfeitieralevelereislete Gladys Feldman 
WMC soi cigs tnt! ofise's iis.dju nid veloivienvinims nis Aare eiwias Agnes’ Findlay 
A Mysterious Visitor.......sesserseeeeceeresenevee Lynn Pratt 
Muriel’ Mercer... ....0cs0cccsseeesecns Mary Elizabeth Forbes 
MOR aor dksa cess knte SUN sippie at Mam NSA NAC o0ls A eiele'e Saul Mile 
A SHOU rice tin cu dine risieieailecsltistaki tape slasers oieie G. S. Spelvin 


TOZ0. oceccrersvccrveresccsscccnssvavanceeencesese Yashi Turi 
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TiBAMY a cies viet eters Mebane teenies Aleramnaare si aalereiese Billy Janney 
EAGier 7. cieieverqnte ale WeVsataroraietetel Meieters teisieiscetere ata Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 
Dher'Crossneyed Mans mancine viatsnie clare wrete aint oleae M. A. Buser 
MrsaPattersomstnotelesrisisa te ctcisstatemererierteies ae iciels Clara Sidney 
IMrcbPattersomirsie sick -jaletiesstaayanersieiaie clolsinistater: torslare A. L. Ehrman 
ber: Mame from: Bilear ta ier a tonnela ceperaier eteletetwredersil Edwin Maxwell 


Act I.—Gashwiler’s General Store, Simsbury, Illinois. 
Act IIl.—Outside the Holden Lot, Hollywood. Act HI.— 
On the Lot. Act IV.—Scene 1—Jeff Baird’s Office. Scene 
2—Merton’s Rooming House. Staged by Hugh Ford. 


(See page 257.) 


“HOSPITALITY” 
A tragi-comedy in three acts by Leon Cunningham. 
Produced by the Equity Players, Inc., at the Forty- 
eighth Street Theatre, New York, Nov. 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Sewnlo Welles cccvss cede casecaemacwiate te Louise Closser Hale 
Peeler Wells. cncwisies celavissarec aise Caulcnes vielelawrelaa Tom Powers 
Melena Wass scone raseu ncn rmurmle cee Harriet Woodruff 
INT TASTO Wa NUG:Vieraio asain sie ieiniss hove ssiaiartvolarttarmistele/siela\iela tale Pearl Sindelar 
IRVULEL LO ls caiainejalers si aietecore vids ace esscals(rslaigtasereielal acainnans Margaret Borough 
Muriel. uamphrey, vr vascwnc cose arises tmsceeanes Phyllis Povah 
Rip OW WICKS cia vpresusievins a eniemesGce serecins earns Claude Cooper 
Clyde WER om psOntshwiers-s.stnaletenlera sais salentoslvetiaeivterciats Stuart Sage 


Acts I, and II.—The Living Room in Jennie’s Home. 
Act III.—The Living Room in Peter’s Home. The Action 
Takes Place in a Fair-Sized Town in the Middle West. 
Staged by Augustin Duncan. 


Jennie Wells, passionately fond of her children but 
determined not to “spoil” them by letting them know it, 
learns of her son Tom’s marriage to Muriel Humphrey, 
a flirtatious young woman whom she distrusts. Hearing 
later that Muriel is carrying on with Clyde Thompson, a 
former sweetheart, Jennie pretends to lose her savings 
and forces herself upon her son’s wife. Here she makes 
life so miserable for Muriel that she practically forces 
her to elope with Thompson, leaving Tom free, she 
hopes, to marry a better girl. The shock of the success 
of her conspiracy, however, kills Jennie. 
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3X “LITTLE NELLIE KELLY” 


A musical comedy in two acts by George M. Cohan; 
words and music by George Cohan. Produced by 
George Cohan at the Liberty Theatre, New 
York, November 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


pelea: Adal slpiisin oi'sat Wieia's Woiceie aha, wataiave.o/sie.p/eialal stata: sale Harold Vizard 
Sty Edna Whistler 

....Frank Otto 
Harold Westcott. aCeenh Niemeyer 
Jack Lloyd...... . Barrett Greenwood 
Francois) DeVere. so cleo sGic pice eiowialeieep.eaiie sim 'eins Robert Pitkin 
.-Dorothy Newell 

Neliie Kelly... Elizabeth Hines 
Mrs. Langford. . Georgia Caine 
--Marion Saki 


Ferry SCOBLGY s cctan asicieies Fan iaieie cla alee eanshaaee eas Charles King 
Captain® Jobin Kell yiscs sc nis atvsecyis a nies sie s.0 ais's,0\n 6700 Arthur Deagon 
Missi: SpeMmdingtomiein ec sivere-e tals leisiosclelalertitvere eierere/stere Marjorie Lane 
Asibrose = Swik ti cciciaics cis csinss ccucioeersig vee se'n Mercer Templeton 


Act I.—Scene 1—Reception Room in the Lloyd Mansion. 
Scene 2—Exterior of the Conroy Home. Act II.—Scene 
1—A Showroom in the Shop of DeVere. Scene 2—Mystery 
Lane. Scene 3—Exterior of the Langford Home on the 
Hudson. Staged by Mr. Cohan and Julian Mitchell. 


Nelly Kelly, daughter of Captain Kelly of the police 
force, is employed at DeVere’s department store. Jack 
Lloyd, nephew of the rich Mrs. Langford, falling in love 
with her, gives a party for all the DeVere girls at 
Auntie’s Fifth Avenue mansion. Jerry Conroy, who 
grew up with Nelly, suspecting Lloyd, busts into the 
party, and later disappears. About the same time Mrs. 
Langford loses her string of pearls. Mystery and music 
follow, with Conroy suspected by certain parties, but 
not by Nellie, who promises to marry him at the finale. 
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“L?AVENTURIERE” 
A comedy drama by Emile Augier. Presented by players 
of the Comedie Francaise at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theatre, New York, Nov. 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Doge Ansibal sired sain wieaisctusse ealvia ep sieits Ferdinand Charpin 
FRGEAG Giron paw da aiiewewiennintn site hile dels Mua aaa Charlie Gerval 
Dar ltiekioirs sss vase. cesar wetareae eet ae sencetee Jacques d’Apoigny 
SORvAND a. cicremic meine eeaice noerrons sia cremisaine tienes M. Parotte 
GOMNG Sorgssisisisnte sia oe mates tdeinne etait oe bide ce ers Rachel Berendt 
Donng™ Calinde sa Noten ocean clyisiastces ee tlenaces et Cecile Sorel 
BAUrite ancrecasches coat sansacece se iiee ace yes Albert Lambert 


The story of an adventuress’ effort, when she realizes 
her advancing years, to establish herself in respecta- 
bility, and her grace in accepting defeat. 


“THE ROMANTIC AGE” 
A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced by 
Hugh Ford and Frederick Stanhope at the Comedy | 
Theatre, New York, November 14, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Pre. RNOWLesciess.nas maine ager escent estes Daisy Belmore 
WEelisHAesinicrs sionals wvislevig's 1 vawie(e seuineldieenteels Margalo Gillmore 
Jane Bagotssccssedualsncens ese Sashes ok de ys arson te Ges Jean Ford 
ALCS \ ccs ecth evidvesaeeteanedcheusse cue ous ve sls Ida Molthen 
Mary “KGO WIG wlurciclee c¥ercioca d cjeine eas mcicareaa sae mss sis Marsh Allen 
Bobb Yeic ce cacictepins shacee veers Saeye set Shree. Nene Neil Martin 
Gervase Mallory. ccccascltusccetseresededvenes Leslie Howard 
BEXW sie iaseia;arotatelelelecaiviois siqvescisvs,oraivinis 0,6 ein’e stint retere:s cru is/ove Paul Jaccia 
Master Sihamencstc savas tice ncie a cpsectea atts J. M. Kerrigan 


Act I.—The Inner Hall of Mr, Henry Knowle’s Country 
House. Act II.—A Glade in a Wood. Act III].—Same as 
Act 1, Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


Melisande Knowle (representing in the flesh the state 
of most young girls’ minds during the romantic age) 
refuses to give up her belief in, or at least her hope for, 
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the knights and true lovers of old. One moonlight 
night she sees Gervase Mallory standing in the doorway, 
all blue and gold, and is more than ever convinced. 
Next day she meets Gervase in the park. He gracefully 
falls into her game of pretense, and she is greatly stirred. 
But the third day he appears in knickers and admits that 
he is a broker and that he had been stopped the day 
before by a stalled motor when he was on his way to a 
fancy dress party. Melisande is terribly put out and will 
have none of him—until he convinces her that even cook- 
ing and housekeeping are romantic—if you are in love. 


3 “THE LOVE CHILD” 


A drama in four acts adapted from the French of Henri 
Bataille by Martin Brown. Produced by A. H. 
Woods and Charles L. Wagner at the Cohan 
Theatre, New York, November 14, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


DM Abie sowian'soisciriud siep wt murivcie wiajatsysistaiers wis winle wie 63 Grace Kennard 
BSAET Vici tatetaler ete viaveicte mietola Cicisisci Abie are. eie'aieiai eisiciefelea ssarere Harry Gibbs 
Seapre > Portia seccareuts vats naixialea'sie vias ih areialel elerarers Janet Beecher 
Eugene Thorne Sidney Blackmer 
Aline De NEAT tieiseivtw choters’ stale) sletbia’s aicleietdlerel ee \elore Vivienne Osborne 
Galiys Matliga ny .<atiee ts cin tants arn-eie's oles Eleanor Williams 
ReNIaa e CUIVON sie eietaiewieis et siete Yace ria) acale are didlersiuvosa al Lolita Robertson 
Kitty ane ngs ais ccaaissin d oAnse aus cea weeks Geneva Harrison 
Peal Braden cre c:s oie steteius! scalp istered seep inie'staie nln’ dials) oisiete Lee Baker 
Helen Brander.... ..--Juliette Crosby 
ERE ie cacy ieieiel oie lule gene's saw ore isl sie wit-w/sinteresipiat woieielee Roy Walling 


INGE a ciste Ors broek staieie’s fo 0(clu-cjnieis 9 eeu jelersie''eeibiolesele]s:e(o/eletete F. Sinne 

Act I.—At Laura Thorne’s. Act II.—At Eugene’s Studio. 
Act III.—At Paul Brander’s. Act IV.—Same as Act I. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 


For seventeen years Laura Thorne has been living as 
the mistress of Paul Brander in the expectation of becom- 
ing his legal wife when Mrs. Brander, hopelessly insane, 
dies. By the time he is free, however, Brander has 
become a power in politics and refuses to keep his 
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promise. Laura’s son by a previous lover, Eugene 
Thorne, who also has been supported by Brander, learns 
the situation and deliberately compromises Brander’s 
daughter, threatening to make of her what her father has 
made of his mother unless Brander keep his promise and 
marry Laura. Brander is beaten, but Laura then refuses 
to marry him. Her duty is to her loyal son, and she 
purposes to devote the rest of her life to him. 


“HAMLET” 
The Shakespearean tragedy. Produced by Arthur Hop- 
kins at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New 
York, November 16, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


PYANCISC Oc siauicisiecicieine/dalsisieslecarecle neleeiay cisistcteiene John Clark 
Bepnarda cn. ceive acid nasien Walinaceacsc nae dle ne ee Lark Taylor 
EL OXA GLO! ia aiaicls/oialesoleis elereielersinieleraiatertie\el aunt certelitels Frederick Lewis 
WMarceltsnscuncssinciacs oeurtaneesoics cummins E. J. Ballantine 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father............0eceeceses Reginald Pole 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark............s0.00 John Barrymore 
Chatting). cataia. ays acetais hontai etare) aioiiate ore eayeio ie ctersiae mets Tyrone Power 
GOTIEIRGO is wisiniaiare seen sine ta aisisierele ieee eel Minas Carrere Blanche Yurka 
POlOMIG. © claus diaiaw ne sls aninvis ueniatare Ue wiente’eitie oe John S. O’Brien 
BSOnt OB seis cteraiavaters. o/s Nate ciaisiovetersvcaie(ayaieele/auisieieters ste Sidney Mather 
Ophelia ic datas atave sss alate rcyeiels dey syeialaka eiatincieaoetens Rosalind Fuller 
ROseueramtZs cicciesiale be Guikivic's vieidereis. © haemeinys weet we Paul Huber 
GCuildomsterticn sein sc aleric winlesjetsia alone amie sae Lawrence Cecil 
Birety MP IAV ED eiacce cveisiaiseieye tisieieieaialsielstercistereis ic cefetecettrs Lark Taylor 
Bisyers Kiligcosciwsmatinnnehinne somes cnn enniens Burnel Lundee 
Second’. Players. ane serene nce eile rin tsikenrs eaters Norman Hearn 
Pinyarn) Queen. cemanioy on ves paten vse sites Richard Skinner 
ele pa mUG yas cntwaiy tus aguivisya caw welok apis enie we eee Vadini Uraneff 
A ‘Gentlewomatins 1. ieee vale yp sisiedaaciae oemnetie Stephanie D’Este 
King's” -Messemperisnirc, a scene costes creratiaiererercre ave sale Frank Boyd 
Firat “Grave = Diggers cswcens nateherdiele cman slt bok Whitford Kane 
Second Crave’ Digger. scuweciasav cs sisaoest vanes Cecil Clovelly 
Ac Pricat..ccisatuiene's ova sesamiae kare Cesanle cesses Reginald Pole 
Osric ....Edgar Stehbli 
Fortinbras ..-Lowden Adams 


The play will be presented in th. ee parts, with intervals 
following the first Players’ scene aud the Queen’s closet 
scene. Staged by Arthur Hopkius, 
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“VIRTUE(?)” 


A drama in three acts by William Everett. Produced by 


the Empire Play Co., Inc., at the Nora Bayes 
Theatre, New York, Nov. 16, 1922. 


Cast of Characters — 


Bro OK ai nisraretsteselols ’aiessie(elcieisieleinieiciee Bisieis(ele ei slerelerete Ben Hendricks 
WOLSEY ee EAURET cps vaisisinsie sie acalsla sees sas ieieiesie. sr era)s Floy Murray 
Ned McCormack, Jr.......scecees AGACROF OS William Williams 
Daniell Greene nes cissrcleiele sistacsiycleiatetera le eierers George MacQuarrie 
Richard W. Greene (‘‘Dick’’).............. Henry G. Sell 
Bleanor  MeCormack <i.’ esis ecco o0.ci vcisiee'e Pauline Armitage 
Shipleyry Malcolm ictecterccecie bie cores esicle sla clejereatonts Laura Arnold 
Governor, Malcolm... cccreccvsecccsase Clarence Handysides 
SL GPBV oveitis si ecisiais alates Wcelnrsiaisi@ da ersicla-e acslaval are s(are ys Marion Hutchins 
Robert ~ Duncse seine: «scien nsivcaesiss ....Frank Sheridan 


Act I.—The District Attorney’s Office. Act II.—Home 
of the Late Senator McCormack. Act IJI.—Home of Robert 
Duncan. Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


A story of political intrigue in the South, reported to 
have been based on the shooting of Senator Carmack by 
Duncan B. Cooper, some years ago. 


“THE LUCKY ONE” 
A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced by the 
Theatre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, Nov. 20, 1922. 


Cast of Characters — 


TOMMG TOGO. ro iicgs svn cirn/eefa's erina ha en eis sere a Romney Brent 
Be tTle rates acapetleleavets elsracterd oon vrelaisia Ce sialviels) teisinie ate Leonard Perry 
Coral d sB arcing dons: heres viaraisiais/oe's nix deer ain cle pice Qyelone Dennis King 
WA iS8e -P ALYER CA OM cdc aicslatsizene jeie Gisisieivyalees nie Helen Westley 
Pieti ye NUerIOEe esis ctalcin esislnisaies) sfplergida o! sjeivighale dd Gwynedd Vernon 
Cady Warring dons cc ss s.0.0 sotto ia’ a'sip\a alsa) cin'a Grace Elliston 
Henry “Wentworth... ccevcvccccsssvoseciees Harry Ashford 
Sir).Jameasa? Farvingdon: ... <5. 00 cecsscss cee ss'es Robert Ayrton 
Brame lars Garey dere cieceteisiajuleletesslojetels eleie\sievareces ale stapaiate Violet Heming 
Bob Farringdon. vos sciavsns cecscenccssvenee’s Percy Waram 
IW EAL Vin beet US AG GROOT OCD COD ECU LOOM Nanny Griffen 


Act I.—At Sir James Farringdon’s in the Country. Act 
II.—A Private Hotel in Dover Street. Act III—At Sir 
James Farringdon’s. Staged by Theodore Komisarjevsky. 
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Gerald Farringdon, the younger brother, has always 
been the most attractive and most successful of the Far- 
ingdon boys, “the lucky one,” to whom everything is 
given. He even takes Pamela Carey away from his 
older brother, Bob, and becomes engaged to her. Bob, 
the unlucky, has secretly rebelled all his life, and when 
he gets into a business tangle with a crooked partner and 
is sent to jail for three months, his bitterness fills him 
with self-pity. He pleads with Pamela to give him the 
strength of her love, and she, feeling his need of her, 
begs Gerald to release her from her promise to marry 
him, which he does. In the end, the “lucky” one is 
miserably unhappy, but he takes his knocks like a sports- 
man and goes away to be a diplomat. 


“THE TEXAS NIGHTINGALE” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Zoe Akins. Produced 
by Charles Frohman, at the Empire Theatre, 
New York, November 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
IGE tty WIMWLDerryinteresicorciceitlauisicie.m deletes we sleminie eas Lizzie McCall 
Steven Tillerton.... Gn ces uclvicem eel cumin Side Cyril Keightly 
Walter "Prescot tivrerais's areas scene's sieicteisvale:elvleterererocarere Perce Benton 
Brasa Canava......... ...Jobyna Howland 


Raymond Dillertoms cress viv eicioreletersieisieinieieve vials e\raiers Percy Helton 
INEZ Ss ccarsresiqurcie eis Woiwlo sine ation eialeiviele Gina ales eure sete Beth Varden 
SASCHR” BLOCH cialis sicisavelsipiciieeistelectersielsit slctere Georges Renavent 
Gotnt) Houdomyi-Blochy. cise. sisseiee'snieleis cities vce wieie Paul Porcasi 


Act I.—Steven Tillerton’s Apartment on Gramercy Park. 
Act II.—Madame Canava’s House. Act III.—Steven Tiller- 
ton’s Apartment. Time—The Present. Staged by David 
Burton. 


Hollyhock Jones, soprano, of Texas, becomes Brasa 
Canava, the greatest Briinnehilde of her day. Four times 
married and only once in love (with her second husband, 
Steven Tillerton), she finds herself faced with two prob- 
lems, (1) her 19-year-old son’s threat to marry Inez, a 
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flapper, and (2) her own passion for Sascha Bloch, vio- 
linist. Meeting Tillerton, the father of her son, she enlists 
his services as a sort of referee. He is none too success- 
ful, but he changes her plans regarding the violinist and 
extracts a half-hearted promise from son to postpone 
his marriage to Inez. Then he agrees to consider seri- 
ously remarrying Brasa, the temperamental. 


“THE BOOTLEGGERS” 


A comedy in four acts by William A. Page. Produced 
by Madison Corey and Charles Capehart at 
the Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, New 
York, November 27, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


William Ts ~ Rossmore soi <.0is'e,0 visieis ciciose 0 sie sivie's Robert Conness 
Nina Rossmore......++++seeeeeeeeee+++Catherine Dale Owen 
MUSTO) are eve-ciemiain tioiele cern cisterelsietereie iste ieinsslsistersrareieiers Aubrey Beattie 
Arthur Laceby........... rentee min (stareiorsielctery George P. Collins 
Rey. Thomas Laceby.........s00+ siateldratelelate signee Ernest Howard 
Hanahanercrecnisieislecteewotlie cy Reve a\ece'einl OLpTare ee a ate Leighton Stark 
CROISHION rcp ahine beens cnatenalen Suter «Os Rralaisleveiese Edwin Evans 
DM OrriSOMccrcrejeielaiers du eieieic ae erectisie kioulaciee eisiessieieercion John Lyons 
(Mig oars Mitlarlormainywisielavoieis esa ceielere aes deisel wiievisivie sie’ Albert Hyde 
Vicarelli..... aisianis/atetarais ies Bie ieiarelainisieraiseimin/ateaisiete Barry Townsley 
ORY saiwinieietoiela aloveievale Wrevsrcihajaieiateiiw elutes a sis «+...-Antonio Salerno 
Judge Hiltoniv ss cscscc seveees casey AG Secic John M. Sullivan 
LAr PIR wiaieis 5 eis/o Bielentore aia: Soatatal wig D als hips send Cale wja se Oliver Putnam 
WV AIBL oe sink wistsinisle wis leree sve-acd awe achiniel@ eleanor s Hugh Chilvers 
ADOT Seyi siere ca sterilelciselvicie aretetnis ale lorries’ « Sleielei erste sis Louis Polan 
RW Olin ieee sth sieielsla/Sieteislofelcintelwrcial sicievecle’oe'eretalere wire eels Joseph Burton 
Himmatline! itOnie ice sieaic ocjsie's cvieicisicw's cies sie.ee eesies Joyce Fair 
Bullyisresisieie's sioarelatelaiateisisletereieversiace aitie gievetealvlevetess Bryce Kennedy 
Jerry ovjeccccccciccccccasvenscvccccssesssevecses Phil Sheridan 
“Dandy. Phil’ Cadimir. <<. cp esee J. Montayne Vandergrift 
Violet “Vendome. ..c's ee c's cccncvstscs Me cnbiens ..»»Beryl Collins 
EléoF De: ICourcelles carers :ce\icieieielsisivicce'sisiv'eieieisics Dorinda Adams 
Rosai) VeRturin ei</o10\0's sinis v'0/s 600/00 sicioieies vinie'vieie vac Lenore Masso 
Percy Hetherington........cccccccsseses «....-Charles Haskins 
SEP EN cigs e - DMTRON Ee is oie sieldloiela(oraivie cle 0i0ie/e/eleleluletaieve Norma Leslie 
“Pugs”? Montmorency.....scccsccccosscece Kathryn MacDonald 
Hiram Maginnis... ....cscccewssccccesvccsseers Harry Cowley 
Inspector Dawson, P.D......sssereessecsoees Walter Lawrence 
Sergeant Walker, P.D..... Prelofardotare priate is sterelerereis Evan Edwards 
Mulligan... ...cccccececccvcccvcvscccescccceseoece John Lyons 


Act I.—Home of William T. Rossmore on the Upper West 
Side, New York. Act Il.—Office of the Prohibition Com- 
missioner, New York City. Act III.—The Club de Blanc, on 
a Side Street Near Broadway. Act IV.—Rossmore’s Home. 
Staged by Frank McCormack. 
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On the fashionable West Side of New York, William T. 


Rossmore, well-known attorney, is making a fortune as 
a bootlegger. On the East Side the “king of the boot- 
legeers” is an Italian named Vicarelli. These two cross 
and double-cross each other, stealing each other’s liquor 
with the connivance of the dry agents, until Rossmore’s 
daughter, Nina, proud and pretty, becomes involved in 
the plot and murder and blindness result from the opera- 
tions of the two gangs and their open violations of the 
law. Then Rossmore reforms and Nina marries a gov- 
ernment agent. 


“LIZA” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Irvin C. Miller; lyrics 
and music by Maceo Pinkard; special lyrics by 
Nat Vincent. Produced by Al Davis at the 
Daly’s Theatre, New York, Nov. 27, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Seuwire: WNoreigsaiccn ssa cece cae teas Gaara eae Alonzo Fenderson 
Baza CANOENIS  stelowaie1s arere stale sisi Grea eles siete trers Margaret Simms 
DECOR CEE RE Tec Once a CPE ea rai oh eee nen Gertrude Saunders 
Wa clewi Pete Het taicssesevareierelete shore clstatatncourelselslerstereurats William Simms 
Parson. Fordans..ti cence evened aerate gia Packer Ramsey 
Judge Plamen. ss. < ae cessicdslee wel ainne cen Quintard Miller 
Ags FORMS a.c iam nasi oie sentria ele ee R. Eddie Greenlee 
Pian ys vicistasie vinig's into resicece cule cement Thaddius Drayton 
We SOUR Ge ais-nsic cee elsinaiarrotararerers: ecteleort! eleinieielers Will A. Cook 
Tee: Cream Charlies cscs cisocisicn aie veccieate wales Irvin C. Miller 
Bodiddily.:, caalview sade ole dies nsionivesivcluicee ses Emmett Anthony 
Tome LI SKE civcineiss este. v-visseis fe vale ere eicitiehimte evalu erie ove Billy Mills 
Vole dV. OMes ile eteratcisicssetevels olsieisvers ..-Doe Doe Green 
Mati Yi. sien sie nie bse asl iae cranes .-Elizabeth Terrill 
Mandy...... oe ..-Maude Russell 
Harry: Davis seienies cum ctisec renters ...Snippy Mason 


Bibl) Mowe svar stetmraain cle sisie wos) velalelsrerervie wre ctereretsreretare Donald Fields 
Action in various parts of Jimtown, South Carolina. 
Staged by Walter Brooks. 


A musical comedy written and performed by colored 
players with just enough of a story to interrupt the 
specialties. 
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“THE BUNCH AND JUDY” 


A musical comedy in two acts, by Anne Caldwell and 
Hugh Ford, music by Jerome Kern; lyrics by Anne 
Caldwell. Produced by Charles Dilling- 
ham at the Globe Theatre, New 
York, November 28, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


IMirave Siiea Dis sete noieralaisersianieincivineiie slau eeaiere sitene Lydia Scott 
el YZ i ictosoyete ste loretsveleiaie oiorsiassiaisialeisieee iaieinieisieraisiscas Eugene Revere 
WEES iS Ad 6 DODO GOTO ICCD Sac aUer ec OOD BOUDOCONAG Roger Davis 
azole Kark Woodie cicieisteirere siwiwisjelarsis< ce sisivis oinreteee Patrice Clark 
Marguerite. De Belmont.....<sanessseccessavess Lillian White 
Augustus de Forrest.............+.++++.+.++-Augustus Minton 
Foxhall Davidson... 00%. cvevevesvs vos ves T. Wigney Percyval 
Wad y be I ANOL as sicraieis ecaye alctersiers/siois iaivle stores aiatereinisceie Roberta Beatty 
Hondo Winlockcs. spaces wetresawalelae ses aisislesieroie tian Philip Tonge 
CalieaB Oyzaraisraisisiaisis seiers siete iate aie telalee eraleecisia aes Al Watson, Jr. 
ALON OLE BOL. siaehe wainleiatslc sian ean ais seem aiatwiaeets Johnny Dooley 
ACIS NP CSS OPiaiatelslsininieimrelsiniaierse ninisinieieasinrewelemmeteler alates Delano Dell 
Georgia s McNamara’ «10 siccaie snes tieisi sisince. enters Helyn Eby Rock 
Gladys (Goldwiti se te-ccisiels war's ole sianoaiw ave oe oinls wala ai Elaine Palmer 
Weatotlekccxrcicsienveccssaroareletente earonterrieiela/sselsisveisiaje palate Ruth White 
Wi OLA ESI OUE cleis\5 9 :n.0\ercne is oo lois sloip vine ss aac csccferatn's Carol Flower 
Mirai SOLGAi ys « eieire aie erwialeta: wave ats efeln-w\ciw/siv/e(elain sleiate Bertha Holley 
ROD rWercsesreaioretorstelaterersravsiele oiclaje(omtelnrorsiele(s) ahete sneterors George Tawde 
Boye c Daag, ocreiscinixia: nia weiss alaleie sipiwia-s siu(blo:nlelure: ste nav Ray Dooley 
Gerald) Lanes sscc. cise woes cnteccssiascsieesienvieses Fred Astaire 
Judy, Jordans cis icc vise c doviccesewdonalnecies' sel Adele Astaire 
Earl of -Torw00d.sceicccescecccceesnnece T. Wigney Percyval 
Pipergstectescetele J. M. McKenzie, R. H. Wilder, W. McLellan 
Station -Masber .xicpc.cisles\sis viaiv.o sels enleis'sls sain eipic e's R. H. Wilder 


Staged by Fred G. Latham. 


Judy Jordan, having played forty weeks in “Love 
Finds a Way,” on Broadway, is leaving the cast to marry 
the young Lord Kinlock, visiting America from Scot- 
land. Judy’s associates give her a farewell dinner on the 
stage following the last performance. Next act they are 
all in Scotland. Judy is the wife of Kinlock and 
unhappy, being snubbed by the gentry. Her former 
friends of the troupe are touring Europe. Mad at the 
Scotch, Judy goes home with the actors, returns to stage 
work and marries her former leading man, Gerald Lane. 
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- “IT IS THE LAW” 


A melodrama in seven scenes by Elmer L. Rice. Pro- 
duced by Samuel Wallach at the Ritz Theatre, 
New York, Nov. 29, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Baker ./cuna wale an sialabinlel eves Gis en alsiea Seles wire a5 C. W. Goodrich 
Bishion aveprewawecsuicisne cents wars ean ate civlaterera seks Richard Stevenson 
IBY LOIS crave e eisie’s bavoisisis cieseipeieleiaHeiaisiers elesiarsieica/s Charles P. Bates 
WVaUOd tial arsrareterclviatate susisiciniove ste biovertaveisia meisicisieva rete John F. Roche 
Walker? .ecnce dole bei eo’h gia pe ao ais elcisies aval elelciawratatdiaain John Burr 
Vobnson: er nccekiss eee vac Ch ween a eats siamacale te piols Jack Thorne 
Ritiais ome tate aide sale vive crviniatelatnala cieteiclelaleiaie claw tere James Linhart 
Downs oBisovcinc tw larnis stars oye aia tiaty erie wiaties eos Joseph de Stefani 
PAGO) cscs s dinte isc e ease iciaeea tisha) tin aloha )wietelnees) Thomas Hood 
Willian “Biot, sorter canner wensaeheersels A. H. Van Buren 
Gordon, T Draversicc en's iecielesie eleitennteeie wereieeie sin esie Hans Robert 
BRGG ae wre xstasta ga apoitiatetn sere sis cin's Suis eles Uvictonn eral we ere Alma Tell 
PUSt— VICKON cen. ere eaten Serna dies we tena wk eta piles Ralph Kellard 
BANA na os bes Wow vie elbe ce einia meine aw sheen haw Rose Burdick 
Theodore Cummings... .c0c0.0cecsee sees gue William Ingersoll 
Albert Woedrall 545 5's vau vis siisse ss ss mam cclemieniows Arthur Hohl 
SPS aifers HV AWG ninisis a vscaiaaaisinehe evelnielslare eietelatora Alexander Onslow 
Sains — DOlaR es vies 2 aes bie s.nieielsis hem caw Salejaibie a Walter Walker 
Bidwardovblarleyi.tsnc sitislenaciiciaicislisloreisietelsieelsraiets Frank Westerton 
Billews es wayne hace ve nao nie welnia Site DNS nla Sve siete Valerie Valarie 


Scenes in Card Room of the Gotham Club, Drawing Room 
of Theodore Cummings’ Home, Albert Woodruff’s Apartment, 
the Warden’s Office in Sing Sing Prison. 


Gordon Travers and Albert Woodruff have been pals 
for life. Both love Ruth Cummings. They agree to let 
the luckier, if not the better, man win. This turns out 
to be Gordon, but the night he is chosen by Ruth, Albert 
has reason to believe that he has been tricked and 
humiliated by his former friend. For this he plots an 
elaborate and unique revenge. He finds a “bum” who 
looks enough like him to be his double, tattoos an identi- 
fying birthmark on the latter’s arm and then shoots him 
through the heart. Making his own escape, Woodruff 
calls both the police and Travers, timing their arrival so 
the police will find Travers with the body of the dead 
man and seemingly guilty of his murder. ‘Travers is 
thus arrested and sent to jail for life. But Woodruff has 
to come back to gloat over his revenge, and this proves 
his undoing, for Ruth is a smart girl, too. 
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“OUR NELL” 


A “musical mellowdrayma” in two acts by A. E. Thomas 
and Brian Hooker; music by George Gershwin and 
William Daly. Produced by the Hayseed Pro- 
ductions, Inc., Ed. Davidow and Rufus Le 
Maire, directors, at the Bayes Theatre, 

New York, December 4, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Malvina Holcombe isc ccvicnenaiys cates oars Mrs. Jimmie Barry 
NOME ELT AV TO a os pc oredie sis sisrep aye lelp sisicieerd’ Seba John Merkyl 
Peleg 2 Dooleile:ctesiaw-so ia nian sie aniaie. subs bie'ea waiale Jimmie Barry 
Hoshar FLOlCOnmbe asia cts ctslelers tarcie\ctels aisvore aaa sisters ere Frank Mayne 
Biv aTRe PPaN cape say ene ria iar ieee haw wi elace Nolet Thomas Conkey 
Deacon= Calvin Sheldrake’. ¢: 2 e<is-c1oe.c-vicisleisie)sivc.00.076 Guy Nichols 
Bielon > LOVE. Godse ty oot ainieivan mesee nce eae porantainss Eva Clarke 
Angeline Weems reise sislsio iste gia.e peewee saeeseienes Emma Haig 
GhrisoeDe ming eaitemcisyelslere otc saves avs 's clereyaisieiaieie/ oie Olin Howland 
Mrs; SROGOrS. iv yieiscsictare owes keen Sais nei eeiein. dio mie Lora Sonderson 


Act I.—Joshua Holcombe’s Farm in Old New England. 
Act I1.—Inside the Barn. Staged by W. H. Gilmore, Edgar 
MacGregor and Julian Mason. 


A musicalized burlesque of the “old hokum drama” 
that long has done well. There are Paw and Maw, and 
datter Nell, pursued by a city sharper and saved by her 
honest yokel, with songs and chorus to fill in the inter- 
stices of the plot. 


“LISTENING IN” 


An emotional comedy in a prologue and three acts by 
Carlyle Moore. Produced by the Milton Produc- 
tions at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
December 4, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Johnathan: Cumberland): sejsisic icone ote cose Dodson Mitchell 
Mss MOpris01oUice's,0.0.svoasiciaeisje vie\vinesieid ocevin.e Giorgio Majeroni 
Miriani (AGviatis.vicsc clone scene tines tevevevocnwans Helen Flint 
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Johm. (Coontbery race temeisisetate seis eier Ernest Glendinning 
Harry Van Slog cass cwivnuscelee esis seein saa eae Harry Stubbs 
Wiillians a Ame tiers arcsisrsntereratnretersiaisveneistairiotacelelete William Keighley 
Dr, vEnoil (Bachman sac surcasaccem ener ware sieved Frank Andrews 
Jonas Mek essottant.ie/sinctes a <ea duseldias snes sincemieye Frank J. Kirk 
WEG GANS HOR aA nL Ot Dn DAD DOCULO DED OCHT George Gaston 
SADA. tine aha slerersie wie aigters sratetereth ve clevereribieters atalerepte- Herbert Farjeon 
Mrs. Grace Pemberton.........ccscsccesseses Margaret Linden 
Reginald’ Pemberton... ccccvcsccssesenss William Davidson 
GeO rey rercctalslets!=\ofelsinie) ialelare a eisiniavaia sistel @nclsietsleiorsis Gerald Stopp 
Police OMcer <4. cckivceleis csjeaeielse-e viens satis ceniewe C. L. Emerson 

Scenes in the Living Room in Bleeker Hail. Staged by 
Ira Hards. . 


Engaged to live a certain time in a haunted house, 
the while he proves or disproves the theory held by the 
house owner that it is possible to communicate with the 
spirits of the departed, John Coomber lets himself in 
for a terrifying adventure. Not only does the ghost of 
the dead house owner materialize before his eyes, but 
it turns him into an automatic writer of spirit messages, 
incidentally giving him several profitable tips on the 
stock market. In the end murder is all but done, but 
finally the mysteries and love themes are pleasantly 
cleared up. 


“FASHIONS FOR MEN” 


A comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar; English by 
Benjamin Glazer. Produced by Maurice S. 
Revnes at the National Theatre, New 
York, December 5, 1922. 


Cast of characters — : 
Peter: Vualaszy cis jivcins co cra's susieiete stare oreleieicvs etelareicvets O. P. Heggie 


Adele sticcucjisectrs erecta claire ofntaie innate sie eraiaisets Beth Merrill 
The ‘Aristoeratie: Wally caren tude anieeieurl ore seats Edythe Tressider 
Opearvievens daa ciuamade a aero ds ive cen sane sine eeew Clarke Silvernail 
The Unassumiing Bady i.e aacenince sy nants Frances Goodrich 
PHM Up avis were eisivarsigne seovsiariaehayarbraeratals tea aoe eisieratston ie Frank Peters 
The Young? Gentleman, occ sl. cece curs slaves tstere Fairfax Burgher 
Patil 5 s\scresar nacsp anwar bre qoveless winecae/e eatin ete Helen Gahagan 

(By arrangement with William A. Brady) 
Ado weccesin es eaes thease Ck ese ecu nes aties George Frenger 
THO” COUNT. caisioicie.4.s citys ole sre civic olercleisisidlelelvisicte Edwin Nicander 


TREY DG very Boy cccicsaveic cons aaevaseeaecunren James Hagen 
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Domokos...... -George Frenger 
5 Fairfax Burgher 
..John Rogers 
--Sedonia_ Elin 
-Katherine Haden 
The Dissatisfied Lady.... Frances Goodrich 
The Nervous Gentleman. ...John Rogers 
The Old Gentleman..... ...James Hagen 
The Patient Lady... ...Sedonia Elin 
The Cabman......... George Frenger 
Act I.—A Shop in Budapest. Act II.—The Administra- 
tion Building at Gerelypuszta. Act III—The Shop Again. 
Staged by Benjamin Glazer. 


Peter Juhasz, a gentle soul and sentimental, is a small 
shopkeeper in Budapest. Everybody loves, respects and 
cheats him. His wife, Adele, respects him so much she 
can’t bear to deceive him—so she runs away with her 
lover, the floorwalker of Peter’s shop. The floorwalker, 
to provide funds for the elopement, also “borrows” them 
of Peter. Thus the kindly merchant is thrown into bank- 
ruptcy. He takes a place in the country to be near his 
former secretary, a good girl but avaricious, whom he 
feels he should save from the wicked men who pursue 
her. His activities in her defense cost him his job. But 
he finally gets his job back and marries the secretary. 


“THE DOORMAT” 


A comedy in three acts by H. S. Sheldon. Produced by 
Edward Whiteside at the Punch and Judy Theatre, 
New York, December 7, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Berwin ate cioiininln ei einarersinice's <aas 4 (0 ee Sea was Grace MacGowan 
Jeronie’ Bald wim. visstaie os. ,slkce x aya'e re .s"s aloes’ viele’ Henry Mowbray 
PUARe VORVORGERT. ivrciaicat.sie bee visite eine ealae's Howard Nugent 
Dicks lavender tas csc cn cicvnisielos%.5,s1iviint Theodore Westman, Jr. 
Lacy: (Cavenheriis ise suis sere wismate's a inee ole ese scare p3im Lois Bolton 
Adele Cavender......ccssceccnraeccase Lolita Anna Westman 
Josephine: Sheppard soos es e.c0 cis wees sin ve vac Margaret Nugent 
Rodney) Sheppard <<. tice weer vlees as'si¥ olneininry nis Harry Benham 
PROUAGS sil ticic diel) ioltidi a) s:e's aleinelsin init piRep inieel ieee. e Charles Dowd 


Act I,—Living Room in the Cavender Home. Act II.— 
Rodney Sheppard’s Study. Act IlIl.—Same as Act I. Place— 
A New England City. Time—Present. Staged by David 
G. Fischer, 
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Lucy Cavender, tired of being the “doormat” of her 
family over which her parents, her sisters and her broth- 
ers walk with impunity, leaves home and hires out to a 
novelist needing a secretary. Soon he is in love with 
her. Their romance is halted briefly by an almost 
scandal. Someone overhears them discussing the advisa- 
bility of having a baby in the book and thinks they are 
referring to Lucy’s apartment. 


“GRINGO” 
A Mexican play in three acts by Sophie Treadwell. 
Produced by Guthrie McClintic, at the Comedy 
Theatre, New York, Dec. 12, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Leonard: “Lights jccs swiss acwsticlessicece’s haceeces Richard Barbee 
Bessie; CHIverds v ateinecceieisiorereranialatelale Sialsre'cle die cieieisie Edna Hibbard 
PACOSucacsises desicce tis tametiens clatviaa ne nacre: Leonard Doyle 
NESTA L eh ita worn pianernners oo aerane ciate ae wa nfarmte nian meets Edna Walton 
GRiverswavtes eens stertideleleiie cin atic cemediet cis siss Frederick Perry 
Tito, “el Puerta. anacnss saveeaa eve peasacenaas Jose Ruben 
Gone a seiern cioisetaloie aleiss ciselccalsie neers sleiiele sine eineions Olin Feld 
Stephen Erent.s sac ciaslsinrsictieteria teinateciniela aa kiele Arthur Albertson 
EPG tie. ainlalel oia'uysialvlate nists oiskeloreliVslatctsieteio’e tera woncetateetaisie.s Harry Hahn 
OMG wis anise cen WA e OR antee Dea aie nal enn J. Andrew Johnson 
BXtGardon cp he cam peminn remem amas cette Saminone Harold McKee 
Jose De em Graz, cance awa sca sieatetiae s treis metre acs Jorge Anez 
Gaglonyxacappored ax tas Wea ceinalewen Oelawd eat a aien Alcides Bricena 
WINCONTOR: ive Se ccs Ca sins cdmiaa sislaetoo beset Manuel Valdispino 
Herehlana ls ovis cdak cus Qsiels pee vias dale wnn's(« Justiniano Rosales 
AUP OLION cg, Mev Was acebtdle spans mnie eke Rea ee vm ereee Manuel Carillo 
AlvaxreRe coop it ncnekar active shan seb ne kna ene cs 6 Jefferson Heath 


The action of the play takes place in the far mountains of 
Mexico, at the present time. Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


An American named Chivers has been mining in 
Mexico for twenty years. During that time he has 
acquired a half-breed daughter, of whom he is passion- 
ately fond, and a thirst for mescal. Living with him are 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Light, he a socialistic draft 
dodger from the States, she a loyal but unhappy wife. 
Comes Tito, the local bandit, who has “sold” his wife 
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to old man Chivers. Now he purposes to take her away 
unless the old man pays additional sums. To raise the 
money and keep the woman Chivers is forced to sell a 
half interest in his mine to young Light. Tito, learning 
that Chivers has just struck a new gold pocket, also 
decides to do a little double crossing. He kidnaps the 
crowd and carries them to a mountain fastness. When 
Chivers raises the ransom necessary to release the cap- 
tives he finds his daughter so deeply in love with the 
bandit she refuses to leave him. 


“THE: GOD OF VENGEANCE” 


A drama by Sholom Ash. Produced at the Provincetown 
Theatre, New York, Dec. 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
IRifkelesiisja;cccie aieivisicteietsresinenleeivieisiis aelstele Virginia Mac Fadyen 
Saraharlecracsleinsiseistecie ame cee sicsmalsiaeicieisieciers Esther Stockton 
Yekel Shepshovitch. Rudolph Schildkraut 
A Poor Woman..... ....Marjorie Stewart 


SUG U0 weacecors rein algiote aicin’ stars. steistnalt-uei sion ajetere wince Irwin J. Adler 
BUIGGE) roe icn tig note clei sia ciela'e <a siniealss oem a/ennicgs Mae _Berland 
Nee Sheri oie lorie a o-acc'n'd niuvala wissas awinrerale Sialheinelisvarani aie Sam Jaffe 
RED Me AALONcieroieris! ieee wraatniecoiejsiel sik lejeled eveiersieiels Morris Carnoysky 
WVU ara Re arerel eichorales cial o'e celal cloisir ele elale sialste:nieteintess/s1a/t) Ate Dorothee Nolan 


HelvishieiaCortes Lillian Taiz 
James Meighan 

Act I.—The Private Dwelling of Yekel Shepshovitch. 
Act II.—In the Cellar of Yekel’s Dwelling. Act III.—Same 
as Act I, Time—The Present. Place—One of the Larger 
Towns of a Polish Province. Staged by Rudolph Schildkraut. 


Yekel Shepshovitch has conducted what is euphemisti- 
cally known as a “brothel” in a Polish city for years. 
Twenty years before the play begins he had married one 
of the women from his own establishment. He now 
finds himself the father of an 18-year-old daughter who, 
evidently reared in ignorance of the kind of place her 
father is conducting in the cellar of his home, is still 
pure in thought and deed. To keep her so and to lift her 
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to respectability through marriage, Shepshovitch bar- 
gains with a go-between, first, to find his daughter a 
husband, and, second, to arrange for the purchase of a 
“holy scroll” from the church, that his home may be 
properly protected by higher religious influences in 
the future. But the girl is tainted, and before either of 
the planned-for blessings can be brought about she is 
spirited away by one of the procuresses below stairs, 
and the distraught father is left cursing his girl and the 
mother who bore her. 


“THE RED POPPY” 


A melodrama in three acts by Andre Picard and Francis 
Carco. Produced by Henry Baron at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, 
December 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Prince sSergius: Saratoff. vec. clos ace ssleeciciseece Arthur Metcalfe 
DOM CTO cine clociin ieee caneticisiaticiciteselee neve aavise Leon Gordon 
TCA cs sieiclnisicislewlomtelomlabictr erate sleieieaieiele eect ase eile J. J. Greer 
CIAO Wins nie sisie sivcie nes iacalsivintiaee ome nectateitc Estelle Winwood 
LIAO Myce cprcia sis eee ciecelue neta mera aie Betty Ross Clarke 
Wm. AVA) ac cine c tinier od vis asters etersivicita siemiereioete Grace Griswold 
PRCRE Oia sieiaswisinie'sne Tie eis els sia.d Demalantee te kereteters Byron Russell 
Prthahs one erates staveunrelscaiu-grorn bint ote teresa kviniara nips eee Gerald Hamer 
Kraxiine’sicisis cis oreiveliseiere]arccaie sieleteie sascse bre eieiereteterbarstetele Joan Twain 
PSOUDAT ais ereteles ee eia ua ametee aa nea annione ee ig Paul Broderick 
BP HOREG cass 'alo1a'siwsoss ba care enh eters uk eos Seb tags eeee Pas Frances Eldridge 
Dude levee sraccu ce dwercas vice maraneienin naan George A. Lawrence 
Madame Bowles 5 ..o<: cc s/c civvie sels cele aierecereaereersie Clara T. Bracy 
Babe: Maps. sises vatewinnianevacatlestina mecca heehee William Paul 
BOB ay ark Sie Rata Sips blelacac¥ a ihcniving Siabaibpng tiie earain eee Ran eee Blanche Boizon 
Madame) “Soreli cca eicies sds cases race ects ewes Lorna Elliott 
SOO Ss cia vacsle rete isaleietovereret etary cleibieleya el eremnarieerststei ah re John H. Brewer 
Boule vctnetaa acing sisivisine puree ware cree reese the ele essa Herbert Ashton 
Ni Tar Si eansielatas stones eine la voib seve lates sieauiatabeievel vel ecavlsvens ote Arthur Lubin 
Pauline ss vase nace sesined stvoiielcemmalaniet. Mpirorstarts Grace Connell 
Becta svaasletecrorciemtese aint sis eMail niereneatetie Sisters Burdette Kappes 
MDrtiat's \ccralstetelotalarercie maieielerentine mb ianniees etatora le aisinverar atest nistetetere « Te Ata 
Ded er irareie nwdide neatemtead ei veinereeiiers tie acren erase Norris Hobbs 
Bernando’s ice adicersiata alseis Oa a cle ca aninecioieeamecied Bela Lugosi 
Babys eieieisisexn(s aie’ siercimiate oe niet eieisic etl efaieloyenniniairalsls Robert Knight 
BED Gs 101 efole ate ele oie vib inioiserefernom(vraln eiele eitarevolcrateisisiciate Elena Meade 
BIANCHE sis sin siaies nina aajey.ea,sla seis bina vies eee w aici Beatrice Bradley 


OtOe tie siewiaicine civicwsicaeteekin cists naicieities swraereye Elizabeth North 
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Wii Lonareieta:alatonate tolalererars/aleieielays tialsscieistescle eisie Cistwiatefotefare Marco Mora 
PA SELCADY es seiletaaterslacrsieleetsleiec share rsiosiere areioer ajawed er Grace Gordon 
AN others Wadyitetsuine cele lccis c's cewcsies ceiccekiaeiotale Ruby Gordon 
AC CULLMAN laipielelereletarsts/ asians lcidbalswaeleieale cicceisvain vierese Kay McKay 
Nie LOU arateleralatole aralbla/a¥e: etevoforeteloveteisialaVeroateAateiele o/s Paul Broderick 
WAN OUNOR 1 TOUS aie.c ora 'a o(a/0'e 075 wisesie a> viv va Hubbard Kirkpatrick 
Sergeant-der Wille nce cr see si cne.ocectens.cisies icin clesiers J. J. Greer 
AnGAecordions Player sch ance cee canteaes ees poses Rosario Bogina 


Act I.—Claire’s Boudoir. Act II.—At the Red Poppy. 
Act III.—Same as Act I. Staged by Iden Payne. 


Claire Saratoff, before she married Prince Sergius, 
lived for a time among the Parisian Apaches. Slumming 
through the district after her marriage she meets a 
Spanish tough boy who loves her wildly and lures her 
back to the old haunts. Fascinated by his brutalities she 
invites him to her home, in which he thinks she is 
employed as a servant, and which he plans to rob. 
Arrived there he finds his Apache sweetheart none other 
than the princess herself, and while he is rowing about 
it, and she is telling him not to mind, he is welcome 
anyway, a jealous friend of the family shoots him in the 
back and he dies in the princess’ arms, a much loved 
but somewhat unlucky burglar. 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 
The Shakespearean comedy. Produced by David Belasco, 
at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
December 21, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Duke. Of PV eEmice ie caylee senha aware aie apceinigd ea eta A. E. Anson 
Prince GF MOvOCEO ss o.0.s,siite eiaja'eo'ejale(e/e'v ntatelek Herbert Grimwood 
USILOTRIO eo aie aalats siesoreie ace dbisisye. elm avecaun aistialere: uiyiere a ale Ian MacLaren 
Ba asaral nema sd ce rcate ott a:sdia1/sae OW arataceie eels tiers Philip Merivale 
Gratianoccicetcostren erste deaaysie avec creeve on fete W. I. Percival 
COMED ZOMER eR Taata TGs toa sae a ovale tsre cere se m avarsieteretars Horace Braham 
Sor Shae Basis Geen Man ORO OIC OOM IS Herbert Ranson 
olamioracictaisissers ceisler cals lotein el wele' elolereseisielerctajersia Reginald Goode 
SByWOCK cls esis 4 uio.n ows aieiv enn veidaiacielisicgn 6 Hew pine David Warfield 
WDE Ai eis )a ie ertie e cialoleicinistare-sretehejal sis sete a/alelsiafe is sYatets Albert Bruning 
QE cede citesica se <eitvs Sx dincians si0\o6.0.eleixisioinle Morris Strassberg 


Launcelot Gobbo..sssssscscccccccrsecccsevene Percival Vivian 
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Ol Cobb onmss were ciisroicia nies vs ctem sie moirates eaisiaeieys Fuller Mellish 
Balthazar ween sve cclersiectarstatee(are lolol eieldelstn efeisis elereee Charles Harbury 
SESPRAMO eae oclaeanisiedine paisialeine tisicwslclesia's Edward H. Wever 
WeGHIK AO. carp nie nici as ila clas ore aca ioe mah einer ats Edward Crandall 
TAS VCAten forsee ee ales auietaih e Sisie gel aee emp oie Nie wile Warde de Wolfe 
Clerkrols thes | Courtircwretscteloteisseiarelinrs visto cielarerietavetete Nick Long 
A Ducal: Messenger. ccs ewes akvieoc a wite.e re on sieietant Henry Brown 
Orbea 'c saree sr ecvo so ed vip eia'e Cae eis nie atnta Mere lCierele ciara we Mary Servoss 
UINGEIGSaiecrasctotetc eietersiere cieseraisiale sisveletoucie noreeiereintofalare(eereiere Mary Ellis 
JESSICA sisire/asieisisle Suis stajelopateis) orevaierasiale ale ¥sla’delatviofelsts Julia Adler 


Staged by David Belasco. 


The familiar acting version with one scene added. 
When Shylock returns to his house to find Jessica fled 
with the ducats, there is a scene change showing Shy- 
lock entering the house and discovering the empty chests. 
After this he runs wildly out into the streets crying, 
“My daughter, my ducats!” as in the play he is reported 
having done by Salarino. 


“THE MASKED WOMAN” 


A melodrama in four acts adapted from the French by 
Kate Jordan. Produced by A. H. Woods at 
The Eltinge Theatre, New York, 
December 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Madamei; Montebel, ices siccaccueeactpie nace nent Ethel Jackson 
Drs ReOnen Delatouenacs s reece snsiccmeneaaeeiriecee John Halliday 
Paral oieidiseisre, clei oie Flats a@ieicierei sista sieceralartiaeesionce rene Fred Sutton 
Baron), ‘Tolen tdi. wcaskvcsus suis tines terswme ne Lowell Sherman 
Diate: ‘Dolatouriasn dhaseny suite sts soelveiiaeirs Helen MacKellar 
Gab yritewis veielenierstniereveeine ayelaal ior cerpinletereiniate ere isinie Florence Flynn 
POU Y= Gre etisyss sp ate vale sis ances voeiaareh ele simainesiny cian Jane Houston 
Women (Guests s...iieacccsicves Betty Shields, Georgia DeLong, 

Ethel Gibson, Violet Anderson 
PAR ARO aun marrdcsvameriants sal slpinicacene sien wien ches Richard Abbott 
Misia cere gtincre Was cians AS Ralee CSS oewlee ples ates sioner Gladys Frazin 
PHAN DE thie erste eer a iceame alein onl saints Seletleimielle a Walter Bellinger 
Germaine enc lend cise eals ee ASO eee ea ere ROS Alice Fleming 
Vidalon-aravcscrmeldespelas ve ltatineiceltanenae wane Frank Hollins 
Lavi Oyicrsinass\cistan ei ark ieiare deyate Aeisiein ese Doves Sretsre:d Russell Fillmore 
DBO GUIS! pre elein.a ue o'b.0 Nee ats bane waierelaies SNe RRIE DOs Albert Tavernier 


Act I.—At Dr. Delatour’s. Act IIl—At Baron Tolento’s. 
Act IlI]—The Same. Staged by Bertram Harrison. 


Diane Delatour is the sweet young wife of Dr. Rene 
Delatour, whose richest and most influential patient is 
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the wicked Baron Tolento. The doctor has told Diane 
that Tolento cannot live to exceed three months. Tolento 
has also admitted to her that he knows that he is going 
to die, and is giving a farewell dinner at which he will 
execute his will. If she will come, he intimates, she can 
have any part of the fortune she chooses to name, to 
do with as she will. Knowing her husband’s greatest 
ambition is to raise funds for a new laboratory, Diane 
goes masked to the party hoping to get the money for the 
laboratory without great embarrassment to herself. But 
the Baron, drunk, is a bad man and Diane barely escapes 
from his vicious attack upon her. Dying, Tolento vows 
to be revenged, and when his will is read he has left all 
his fortune to Diane. This convinces her husband that 
she has long been the baron’s mistress, and she is able to 
clear herself only with the aid of unexpected testimony. 


“JOHANNES KREISLER” 


A fantastic melodrama in three acts adapted from the 
German of Meinhard and Bernauer by Louis N. 
Parker; music by E. H. Von Reznich. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns at the Apollo The- 
atre, New York, December 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Juuia 
WOUABNESe PTPISlOt sn itiac ed tclka/ dente Aaa seals Jacob Ben-Ami 
AEGO GON feses miclarsiveie a bieverela eld elevate x ololere eves afelsjere Erskine Sanford 
ASV NAING oie ersre or lele cists os a!a PAT ELS SNe ed aie bie Ale Manart Kippen 
Dela giie x cvis an ennai ak dictate oss aimereie,s/s aa eiees/s'a/p sini Cecil Owen 
MCC iA cri J BOR OOOO ALA MANCASUOOU OO NOR OD TOS Fritz Adams 
OCBAR Tete s pattie os vt sind sp sain mnie e109 tp a wle lem een Hyman Meyer 
SV esterol inl sinisielatolanss/olsialncetelcteeiasbrisis(e ca: 6) Oliver T. McCormick 
PUR ch heb eae Ups kbs (oephen Sains Sem SGC Laer eon Lotus Robb 
EEA Nar cre rey arate fasaue,oicoara ie rate sietersthieira sinc toactssaxs Charles R. Burrows 
Mirae i arictree ayoilecaleteres aieroreccrs tales e/a lolert eimvelaicieieleimaceyare Anna Bates 
Baither (1 gmatius. sine aicsls/s\e «lost 6 ols Wied aieiele s o'sieie Manart Kippen 
SP res UCR AG ae cfota eieta¥ois foots a7 Vainio ter stareletecalniovgielaiara Cecil Owen 
The Schoolmmastert p:c.ysila sie cys ov vce viet se ais aeelae's ee A. M. Bush 
ASGtiliebs sires Rataap oLk aile viortleiiod eos siaic aunts ialais Edward Le Duc 
EuvPpHEeMIA 
PGOhanhes se Rcetelerais icles eleciels ss cisiers atsroraslecein ee Jacob Ben-Ami 


ThEOdOr. ccccccecccseccusevesesaseowsecevens Erskine Sanford 
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Prince Von Sadia Wily eerie sae Eckhard Dawson 


Euphemiaicciiesiacevilscsaaes ilatsvelatelelarateiatslelele aieieiaiere Lotus Robb 
The Lord Chamberlain /si..0s0v. cecceesuer ee Manart Kippen 
Se omdalsvars is wisisisin ins oe oreialal ete eleven fatoisiatajeietelarewlateleters Burr Caruth 
BARtaRisccacinan ys moana caer nate Sracvatenctsttietstcrsions Hyman Meyer 
CONG scan ate ste cals catislade spawiomecres .Allyn Joslyn 
Dittmaier 


iEdward Le Duc 
Assistant Stage Manager. .-A. M. Bush 
Baron “Pucklers.)..j0ss00 -Fritz Adams 
Madame Von Benzon. Millie Butterfield 
A Lackey...... -William Lilling 
Minditie’s —Viarees vn. taw ewe wis wna e asia iv ols oleate nisin arn en Rosa Nier 
Plane pe hiShi OX HEN. {w cir verotalstaisyslalelsvaterete alcternerels cieisis Berthold Busch 


ER WEL ee aie aie «a eieta sia ate wraiscece erelaicmiatsla Alta Virginia Houston 
TREE SOm Trak oa coma olcselgainagiias Desde stow ele cists Hilda Steiner 
Donna ANNA 
JORSHNGH | Kreislex se ooassiqsnis seksi suicne see Jacob Ben-Ami 
TWOGMUE sias ccc sito sera ea meine Senetoe = ave Erskine Sanford 
Cy PTAAW Nee e era wlan sleiciolatctalersere cate lelelsie: cletateeretets Manart Kippen 
EU Wig s oretetsieietsrers atcisissslelsualotnieiovereieiehe. oteleieieielciaTorets eictore Cecil Owen 
SVIELC OL Doras « inistnysialelels creinieterelstereve/cutays icvenase aang laleres ate Fritz Adams 
ODE DIALS osayecinsatetec stewie: wreteletrotae aii siolaecletaltoure Hyman Meyer 
(E35 CG) DRO RD EAN OOCL OCD ect Oa AIDOue ean Caan Edward Le Duc 
Donna eAmNa gn cna sie eece eet cise ace ciasle sialeisio sere Lotus Robb 
Voice of uDonna w Anna Fejis ceo s)yre nels cinlelaialare os s'oielsjaiejeia Rosa Nier 
Don Juan Berthold Busch 
Don Ottavio Josef Batistish 
BORViNSs Sis sv einie cision tops Bal ereeiatarett oie islets dletee Alta Virginia Houston 


Beporellonncceicsaciuscccidisiuecvinciemeaeces Oliver T. McCormick 
The Action Takes Place in Berlin, Bamberg, Dresden and 
Potsdam About One Hundred Years Ago. Staged by 
Frank Reicher. 


A scenic spectacle through which is woven, after the 
manner of introducing “flashbacks” in moving picture 
scenarios, the story of Composer Kreisler, as it is related 
by himself. As he reaches an “And then—” in his 
recital the scene described is enacted on another section 
of the stage, sometimes on an elevated stage, sometimes 
on the full stage, frequently on the forestage, and always 
under a brilliant play of lights. There are forty-one 
scenes in all. The composer is carried through his meet- 
ing with his early love, Julia Mark; her parents’ refusal 
to let him marry her, and his later discovery of the soul 
of her in other sympathetic women whom he meets. 
Once she is the heroine of his opera, again she is a lovely 
countess, and finally a great prima donna who sings to 
him alone in an empty opera house. As he completes 
his story Kreisler dies. 
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A comedy with music in three acts by Zelda Sears. 
Music by Harold Levey. Produced by Henry W. 
Savage at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 

New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


LOSSIC semnlolsfelermercicisiare sila cote eicveleieininicreisiee sie aa wisteie iors Trene Dunne 
PTRININ OP cctotare sites emia ereohelnic lets wieresisivie s/aisicre Nathaniel Wagner 
SUTIN R Si Notefelsistetaiee aN a aiecele eiateiclnvorste ates v opaveeaiatelsrne Royal Hallee 
Titua’- Mo; Tatewiler vcs ses dtie aise tiowsaewsres Charles Schofield 
HES otenetererotetarterereieierets) sinte/aicte eveinetemreta sinters eietnrs Christian Holtum 
ROME eilerarsierere a eiere alors cid ecicre calles nid cele sie mater Bradford Hunt 
PE OW Uae ricanruinie a diese tisictoit cane aiceis ec he pte emir Roy Marvin 
VOWES Gateist hace cen oeae area Auclcslersanieai ie oens William Rogers 
PANE OIMOCLS | ATION ir siete do uicinwis'ais oln'e's ersiale wle'e Novetnr sieve Peggy Wood 
Milstred F-MAVOs so-lsiate ae wialnce wincaldelebieiee.s tlelelate Josephine Adair 
Sane tee MALE OH wien ccs nigistnssleselareists a eiais aieereletereiste aehere Eleanor Dawn 
Biranete- VEE Os cies’ yrs\oranse x'oie etecs)e.einst ayuie sora James C. Marlowe 
RANG OMG MAYO eiatsleicteratainiacs oheliaiaisisialetaielisiaev ate Raymond Crane 
UCR CR ESSC SA tio OTE gaLI ea RIOT e nen CEP ait ea MEAS Jane Arrol 
eae erayatietatefaretiaheisie sialesasetuca/sisisteralwinietatinlalermarslelsiarels Jean Ferguson 
Mar OEY carey aitieisintelecerai ele 'eiiadelove)binia)otsteatiaerone eterasetste ere Margery Wall 
ROSaa aerate pa ile hee ralelaiclare wcorataaie are (sie siaresaluceisernedle eax Rosa Vera 
PU GLS Tia n-o:e!nie-s ata ra! ainlala lei ofele ccie!o)a e:a/b'e.n) <0 walpialnre'sc? Helen Hipkins 
HSOUUSOeioielerkisia'e cis ve ati viaiscelsvelorejoialeierolv-s.s%e7s scuialatshets Louise Scheerer 
Vans oiin.wretats olatelely ie aurvers faid nve ie'n fe sae ake Eleanor Livingston 
MAE SUINIG eraser nsarulsiwisinloiain Sinivie.nisiwimis'a ss ciela ain iwistnrain/ 308 Virginia Clark 
MT ORGICE asetercincafala ie aiciaie ais)eta sls icla sierelolaiawisieteies Florence McGuire 
Vit CLOUDS re (atale (olala stele slatlsinicielele sins kieie (eines las siaiaieie Victoria White 
Mrs. Anthony: Allen sisici9:sos\sia 000 v.0oeseine «isle Louise Galloway 
WaCaresGOu cins/jsisteis’ers Were a re «\s(arsls sopieiaictelnnnicrarcver ore Reginald Pasch 
PASINOS sire) ine /siajaioiais a) oisisceieie) aisiole lolol srs/ereislerelsislere/aleieiejele Joyce White 
Base laasiats cjateicieelalcieiolanvecticisleleiole piers.stelsisierelere'e William C. Gordon 
Jammy) Man Bing s aiaieis oii ee eivie opivivinie a/aiviee ele ee Charles Derickson 
WNOw lei Grahame siesta avsiie ccleie sie sietcisip cielsialeie/eleree'eicialeiate Earl Gates 


Act I.—Scene 1—General Offices of A. Allen, Inc., Mixed 
Paints, Omaha, Nebraska. Scene 2—Living Room in the 
Home of Mrs. Anthony Allen, Shippan Point, Stamford, 
Conn. Act Il.—The Same. Act III.—Mrs. Allen’s garden. 
Staged by Ira Hards. 

Antoinette Allen, minding a paint business in Omaha 
and most efficient as the head of the firm, is called east 
on business. Visiting her grandmother she is induced, 
for the sake of her domestic future, to put aside her mas- 
culine independence and be as “a clinging vine” until she 
secures unto herself a husband and a home. Antoinette 
simpers so well she has all the men crazy about her. 
Then she beats them in a real estate deal, makes a modest 
fortune for her poor schoolboy lover and returns hap- 


pily to Omaha. 
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3k “ROSE BRIAR” 
A comedy in three acts by Booth Tarkington. Produced 
by Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., at the Empire The- 
atre, New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Rose sBriahene crencsvssie cle’ wie. wiz einie a naicierersmuamrainraleteres Billie Burke 


Paradee .Allan Dinehart 
Valentine ..-Frank Conroy 
WAFS, AVALCIPIMES cia eioicnialaecsias astala ciety emia te caus Heierale Julia Hoyt 
DEO tera a eronuoln prctaya. oa a tolep aia ore © mare AIR Le RR TLeTTT IAS Richie Ling 
Crecelous........ Pan sineerisselenye cists aes le eRe netstat Paul Doucet 
IVGISS =p NICOL Ys ara: sisinis'cicic-otensinia is eyeleceistdierwrehe Florence O’Denishawn 
Misa. Sheppard vas s.quss elas were das + ole abasaiemete « Ethel Remey 
Monsietr, “Rrologiie’ «ce l<lsta sisisttererererein ni ejeistatn\siere siete Louis Darclee 
SS unhIa Vst211, revevaratecisie ih aye haya isi eieieeeisiaialleisin is Otuetrarsieveieis eyes Mark Haight 
A BOMPSOMW c.\ats eich .s We velele aida siaew evan aes ane Frank McCoy 


Act I.—The Cabaret Room of the Restaurant Pompadour. 
Act II.—Mrs. Valentine’s House in the Country. Act III.— 
The Same. 


Economic necessity forces Rose Briar to sing in a cab- 
aret. Here she is selected by the catty and unpleasant 
Mrs. Valentine as a likely co-respondent for Mr. Valen- 
tine, whom Mrs. Valentine would like to divorce that she 
may be free to carry on more intimately with her friend, 
Mr. Paradee. Miss Briar is at first offended at Mrs. 
Valentine’s suggestions, but being herself interested in 
Paradee she falls in with the plan, goes to the Valentine 
home over Sunday, “shows up” the shallow Mrs. Valen- 
tine by making all sorts of sport of her and comes away 
with Paradee lashed to her chariot wheels and the Val- 
entines mutually interested in a reconciliation. 
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“SECRETS” 


A comedy drama in a prologue, three acts and an epi- 
logue, by Rudolf Besier and May Edginton. Pro- 
duced by Sam H. Harris at the Fulton The- 
atre, New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE, 1922 


hady» (Carlton 5 = sicescepas oaesste ceneeseee Margaret Lawrence 
Lady Lessingtontariavectscisn a cantrsese ccc deniers Barbara Allen 
AUdEEYS GaLltont. se cement a neieceas ioe s Mignon O’Doherty 
ViObn i Carltor-s s7\areinus:s sieias a'< cotetealnes eineiciocscere Shirley B. Pink 
Robert) Carlton iyessevisines ccc oe chloe sincens Horace Cooper 
Dr. Ar burthinot acre orc ul cate ale sterciasie volwietsieicraen Frazer Coulter 
INGrsely Martinetins sieiterttnieace occ Saintes caaiayateiareeisiee Nora Ryan 
Marya Marlowe 'sjare orci ats.aseiae ov viele tivetaca oe Margaret Lawrence 
Mrs. Marlowe....... Mrs. Edmund Gurney 
Elizabeth (Channing s)./0/vapierecs)c(ere%s dle, oiiniese sisiels,« Lillian Brennard 
SUSAN. «cian iciipamenistanvslni cies latcrerctts ec eenaser Mary Scott Seton 
Wiilltamase Marlowe sravcmstoreelstersioth cies) sini eiiaalte michele ate Orlando Daly 
Johnie! Carlton << cisies visi a.d ose slacislereeeisivis eeaeierae Tom Nesbitt 
ACT II. 1870 
Mary << Marl oweis\sip:<:0's avers siebun-aceeisiele'vie. s aiciers Margaret Lawrence 
Deen Mic G oversaiste s ofeiloverels’s]olerctvicyaeiels olareiersiarelalaisiste Elmer Grandin 
PhO Bias ofan acarcidinins oie of ate pvaieln Viet wasiviel aw cracclated ete Norman Houston 
Dohsta:Carltoncs sc iiaisiek vous ¢ Sch DASHA OU EOS --Tom Nesbitt 
ACT III. 1888 
Wary ACADItOR swie's sos sicscloneacecaiaesiaw Ceres Margaret Lawrence 
Miraie Marlowe sve siaitieaeicars os Wieasieinea we nurs Mrs. Edmund Gurney 
EVrabeth- Cha nmin gs cc 4i6 cin cine wisie.n's-00'% oo oiere Lillian Brennard 


Mrs. Eustace Mainwaring. ........sssesseceees Diantha Pattison 
Blanche Aon ..-Beatrice Kay 
Audrey... ae ..Cynthia Hyde 
UD VES cchcb ea W Ste OE CID HINO CE oO AOE ..Shirley B. Pink 
OAS iG AS SORIA I OAIOLIDIOAG ACI O DOCH EETAP ACI Clay Kennedy 
Whilkiam Marlowelctes ssisacientnelsialeceinsreiteateyelaaiee sab Orlando Daly 
Briggs taicisteisrescieite Sinise stewie mie siaere suisse fere sve Allen Jenkins 
Plies CanlGOgs sa «ale nisiwiele sins ele 6 seialak eee nwinelars <n Tom Nesbitt 


Prologue and Epilogue, 1922—A Room in Sir John Carl- 
ton’s House in Portchester Terrace, London. Act I.—1867— 
Mary Marlowe’s Bedroom in Her Parents’ House at Black 
Heath. Act II.—1870—Living Reom of a Two-Room Shack 
in Wyoming. Act HI.—1888—Drawing Room of Sir John 
Carlton’s House in Portchester Terrace, London. Staged by 
Sam Forrest. 

John Carlton, an octogenarian, is dying. His wife, 
only a few years his junior, refuses to heed her children’s 
advice to leave him. For fifty odd years they have been 
partners and she purposes to stand by to the end. As 
they flutter about her the old lady day dreams before the 


fire. The scene flashes back to the beginning of her 
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romance, when she was a girl of 18 in England and her 
John a clerk in her father’s employ. When father refused 
his consent to their marriage they eloped to America. In 
Wyoming they fought their way through pioneering pri- 
vations, and the loyal little wife always knew the 
“secrets” of danger the husband tried to keep from her. 
Returned to England he becomes politically famous and 
a bit of a philanderer. When the scandalmongers tell 
her the story and John is forced to confess she forgives 
him. She had known that “secret,” too. The epilogue 
finds her dozing by the fire. She is a little cheered by 
good reports from the bedside. It may have been her 
great faith, the doctors think, that pulled John through 
the crisis. 


“THE TIDINGS BROUGHT TO MARY” 


A medieval mystery by Paul Claudel, translated by L. 
M. Sill. Produced by the Theatre Guild at the Gar- 
rick Theatre, New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


WiGhaiInG. sie cscs cnviy Oo s x aeeieta caleba stale neti Jeanne de Casalis 
Picr’e Go VCTAON. Wren cow cemineas se ese ote eee Charles Francis 
Mia ridin iovursimrese Aa cjere'a’s eel baiatee toca tee @letnatctearced sieieierrines Mary Fowler 
nD CB ay da) Seance ON DUAN conce UODCLOGUCCO LEN IOS Helen Westley 
ANNE “VeRCOES  e6 caccsici ae + waigersigvgeesmale aes Stanley Howlett 
FACIES PELULY yc les nleicta’s tore attirernasnYs srarevoe icy aree meters Percy Waram 
The Mayor of “Chevroche...o..0 saceoesne eects Harry Ashford 
The Apprentice of Pierre de Craon............. Philip Leigh 
Wioodcuttersccccrccicuucenter Guy Collins, William R. Harper, 


John Aiken, Romney Brent, William Crowell, 

Robert Chateauneuf 

Women of Chevroche..Helen Sheridan, Mercedes de Cordoba, 
i Ruby Helder 

Nuns....Beatrix Baird, Djuna Barnes, Joan Clement, Olive 
Flannery, Helen Manship, Ruth Manship, Armina 

Marshall, Priscilla Platfoot 


SHC GeO HOM LIO CUO Lc Welen Sheridan, Ruby Helder, 

Mercedes de Cordoba, Marjorie Harcum 
Voiees.of ay Child. x .tin nasnctneie tbneeiati ae Francene Wouters 
OXUGAISE. v3 cnsenvsn ova niekc o's Hemredia teks SoM rere Ralph Brainard 


Staged by Theodore Komisarjevysky. 


A medieval mystery play preaching the faith and 
humility that work miracles. The good Violaine, be- 
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trothed to the catch of the village, is made leprous 
through a lover’s kiss. For years thereafter she is as 
one dead to the community, suffering those taunts and 
public revilings common to sinners. Yet when the dead 
infant child of Mara, Violaine’s sister, is brought to the 
leper life is restored to the infant through the latter’s 
supreme faith. 


“WHY NOT?” 


A comedy in three acts by Jesse Lynch Williams. Pro- 
duced by the Equity Players, Inc., at the 
Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New 
York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Leonard \Chadwick/s\s,..s:se/cis's1e.o.sisisieisis «iz @c-o\eleiciciiere Tom Powers 
Mary, (Chadwicks: icis'oess aviveisitteapieinitien.e'e eee Margaret Mower 
VOI viararteleiatals shatsysrevaielsieisrarolare sini siareteleie elo iace Marguerite Churchill 
Ciarehill (Saiitiier. s acicie'aln cuir aicsieceion weainnlee vinemaield Cecil Yapp 
Pate sD avidges casino nota nis mean e re cleteciee nce Norma Mitchell 
ByAdne ed HOMPSON saicetslonieericteaereiaicleve seie's eisleeisieise OG Jane Grey 
Billy. TU WOM pe On ase oie ass vivinicieie)s es" elnrele's « ovals ocr Raymond Guion 
Billige LAO INDSOR dese cinieterssiats oinialevclecsietererelce ati Warburton Gamble 


Scene—The Library of a Country House—Not on Long 
Island. Staged by Mrs. Shelley Hull and O. P. Heggie. 


(See page 176.) 


“THE LADY CRISTILINDA” 


A comedy in four acts by Monckton Hoffe, produced by 
William Harris, Jr., at the Broadhurst Theatre, 
New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


RESPECTABLE PEOPLE 


HRA so the Duke’ cof (Calehote ccrc:cinisa.cisjelelesejoessveniers Gavin Muir 
Dhe, Bishop of Uttoxeter. ste <e,se « aicja'0 wiv aveinelalefore)asars Arthur Barry 
The Marquis of Leith.....sccresevcesccvcsse J. Malcom Dunn 
His Worship, the Mayor of Hammerpool......... A. P. Kaye 
id hy WLS AIO ON 3 aie sisiale els.eleic' dim ojala/elvials.c'se\etain Eugene Powers 


Col. Thackeray Martyn. ...scceccorescssccsoes Lawrence Grant 
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FiaiS; wi luekereiMchsccaic setae crcvevore oielote att atsteciaie iere Roy Cochrane 
Mis Tnkietherpiasscutccs nares nas mas are' esate tare Thomas Louden 
Father > Regneys cine s.c sesso ws es geen visite St. Clair Bayfield 
Borde Dilanellyrpracces © scene eiaieiinate oi tisietecaVaiele Ethelbert Hales 
DISRESPECTFUL PEOPLE 
CHristOpWersonr’ sce) 5k vie ee nit elated biases pe, ois se elas Arthur Byron 
RAB Gis wa craincrecebei state wiaroioace msisisie(s sielarseislevele’s ala Courtenay Foote 
Mart linig cscs cteleaieislsiarsiatenne Mel clomisisiele cieig@aietaaiae ces Leslie Howard 
By Mowictsvipiaiesincteis clpdivu sae smisineels sivnie cid Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Rrederiolige venus ss aeace sine srr cere Sacer a an ees Frank Arundel 
(Haroldictrinsisateisarelaiacleelelaaieiaialateloe ... Haviland Chappell 
POGUE fence ce vice ceo ee ieee meae esd .-Elizabeth Patterson 
The. Lady Cristilinda......ccdsccewscscvccrseevens Fay Bainter 
1 TOSS iV) NERS GU CORTE: DOO Coa OBONCarLEnas Henry Burbage 
Chauteurci cn ncane cra asitalewslkiew ules Charles Cheltenham 


Act I.—Christopherson’s Royal Circus. Act II.—A Public 
Meeting at the Magnifidrome Palace of Varieties, Ham- 
merpool. Act IIJ.—Christopherson’s Circus. Act IV.—The 
Abbey Church of St. Etheldreda. Staged by Robert Milton. 


The Lady Cristilinda’s family had been “show folks” 
for generations. She, herself, was the premiere eques- 
trienne of her father’s Royal Circus and a great favorite. 
One young fellow ran away with the show to be near her, 
and, being an artist, became a “lightning portraiturist” 
as a side show feature. Martini, they called him. He 
loved Cristilinda very much, and one day he painted her 
on the back of an old canvas and sold it to Iky-Mo, a 
dealer, for twelve pounds. The same day Martini’s 
father found his son and, by pleading with her in the 
name of the boy’s future, got Cristilinda to give him up. 
Years after it was discovered that the painting of Cristil- 
inda, being a copy after the style of the old masters, 
was resold to a rich man, and by him presented to a 
church. It was a picture of St. Etheldreda, they said. 
By the time the fake was discovered, Martini had become 
a great painter, and the Lady Cristilinda, having fallen 
from her horse, was a cripple. But she travelled all 
the way to the church to plead with the churchmen not 
to expose the fraud. Nobody knew but what the little 
circus rider really was a saint. And so long as they 
did not know it did not harm them. So it was ordered 
that nothing be said about the painting, and the Lady 
Cristilinda was happy —for herself, and for Martini, 
too. 
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“GLORY” 


A musical comedy in two acts by James Montgomery; 
music by Maurice de Packh and Harry Tierney; 
lyrics by James Dyrenforth and Joseph McCar- 
thy. Produced by the Vanderbilt Produc- 
ing Company, at the Vanderbilt Theatre, 

New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


We alba arrive i .5s:<.5 o/s:e1ws; 6) na sema.cie her nerkidee eae Walter Regan 
Livia rape DCX EET aetsialorsieitis sierele/entere aleiaiclersiereiorelarsiotetae Jack Clifford 
Ansel UOlletr oie sisinie ceisisiccc cminieloie wile talois tines Robert Higgins 
IRS TOR Sy «CARE Pec ee he I eR ERP eS TIC Raymond Hackett 
Sunmer) Holbrook vacas sve seeevacisesineseene ne John Cherry 
Deacow NE ALOW) cia wish a's scans Wee cin bet aie aya raiaiern Robert O’Connor 
PN OUR ZAS 8 yd talnia, cote Gin saw ils Sarvs ae DORR AT A Rie oases Ted McNamara 
ADE rif OYE chara alsin orn'cis weVois/alerdin’ afore otajarevatovatarersie olate Peter Lang 
Slopes MOR eis aera lho era 'ei ola’ nle\s 0 biets veiw rains erm) ais (ole eiecavels Patti Harrold 
Lucy Ann Willing........ Ce ES eh eee POLO LIO Helen Groody 
IVEY REC BLOWN Si sinccraetsioiy Unie vierervigiis opeieiess'eyaiethlersieielnrsta Mabel Ferry 
TB A CIMe raiey ah ctasaletsia:aiescisicisie via ate 8 cin abetadale iva ciattrafesn Flo Irwin 
Amman dar D extersceuiciers « cislniarelasiiciaieioihs aistarajate aca Bernice McCabe 


Act I.—Scene 1—The General Store. Scene 2—The Lawn in 
the Rear of Hiram Dexter’s House. Scene 3—The General 
Store. Scene 4—Dexter’s Lawn. Act I{l.—Scene 1—The 
General Store. Scene 2—Harriman’s home. Scene 3— 
The General Store. 

Glory Moore was the daughter of the village waster, 
but when William Harriman, the young millionaire, was 
tricked by Hiram Dexter into coming back to the old 
town on a visit, it was Glory that held him there. He 
helped her to win a popularity contest and after two 
acts he married her, much to the disappointment of the 


gossips, who had no idea that was his intention. 


“THE EGOTIST” 


A comedy in three acts by Ben Hecht. Produced by Lee 
Shubert, at the Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, 
New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Sally Jenkins. .ccccccccccvccccccscseessecscsse Maidel Turner 
WMITe NOMA Sew siolasseciayeecsaisictieecalse tire s.en\s' Gustav Bowhan 
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Manny. “Epeteriises siacieciscncotcras mee cieinia ce stein oie Jack Belgrave 
Helen Tarbell.... ..-Maude Hanaford 
Margaret Schmidt Catherine Carter 
Mr. Gorman... ..Earle Mitchell 
Felix Tarbell... Leo Ditrichstein 
.Albert Morrison 


Norma Ramon........ ...Mary Duncan 
SEN Ga rae ciate eel -Alexia Polianov 
DOyicterateaetane eee maltreterateate te ick misdieis aiid alee ieeisiotiars Young Lee 
Wiceinia> PAUSeN issuers k vklesinmin ts ese cele cote srs Carlotta Irwin 
IMiarep hiyscrtecissst eonctave eres ataiere eae oistetels iolerearersveia atetetstate M. A. Kelly 
Richard “Colliney jst ccrens «(esl wisisisieviewicereaanisierene Lee Millar 


Act I.—A Little Free-for-All Office Behind the Box Office 
at the Theater. Act II.—Norma’s Apartment—Night. Act 
IlIl.—Felix Tarbell’s Workshop in His Home. Time—The 
Present. Place—New York City. 


Felix Tarbell is a “man of phrases” and imagination. 
He loves to think of himself as the model of his own pen 
pictures of a great lover. Yet, maneuvered into the posi- 
tion of one, he is flustered and ill at ease. Pursued by 
Norma Ramon, leading actress in one of his plays, he 
submits as gracefully as may be, but at the climax of the 
entertainment she has prepared to fascinate him, in 
which she appears in cymbals and a smile, he flees pre- 
cipitately down the fire escape. Meantime, however, 
Mrs. Tarbell, believing all the stories she has heard of 
Felix, has, by way of playing even with him, acquired 
herself a lover, and the hapless egotist is left at the last 
alone and saddened, homeless, wifeless, and more or less 
cheerless. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET” 


Shakespeare’s tragedy. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at 
the Longacre Theatre, New York, December 27, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Sam PSM. ovis cares orcs Memrarr deserter ae Barlow Borland 
GHeZOTY rs ceinyseis tstaitn el toeiearett eats alte leet Albert Reed 
Balthasar musta viorern sioistova nh cea tellin valere eine aca neevore Howard Merling 
PAD EAR AI scuarcaits viulbess Galeereuiste kere a coer en eeteeerte James Hull 
BOnvVOlios. de sis:cveieiavelcteiovas nar sstareye ater tects Jerome Lawler 
MEY Dal tieve.s bet we clecacca caasusie cs) aria eininea eetea au terete Kenneth Hunter 


Gaapitletercys tasteless arclernieth alicelsyeistabiomicysialetnlereiteaies Harvey Hays 
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Lady Capulet............s.ees+eeeeeeee+-Lenore Chippendale 
Montages crawctdsacitsccieesecodcesascosaneecen rank. © Howson 


Dady) Montague. ccccacissisiccasvwisciccevecsceesecss. sAlices John 
Pipe als rraratcielaisisine rerio velele’sie te sislslels sivsieeiiesies se ve HOWine Brandt 
RON Osta aalojaineietolsieietieieie cies ee caitieicioe aisles aleteiniaiece McKay Morris 
LEWES SOACOACHACS DOOM IC SOOT DOOIAO ...William Keighley 
Peterascosiueas leiniataterala(e eia\elejsieiare Warsierntela nielerciolete Barry Macollum 
Nurse to Juliet..... stetsiele -Charlotte Granville 
FULT cine. cie'aiece zi , --Ethel Barrymore 
Mercutio.... Biatsatalatelets retcieiciainieteiete ctersisiore sare ...Basil Sydney 
An Old Man vresaieisiseie's cass aslelslalaisiele's(eiersis isle ve «SOHN Cpe avis 
Friar Laurence......... aioleietiastaterstelslevote eters Re ainietslele Russ Whytal 
AnwrApothecaryissicicsiielsisiecessolsie eo vewneee eis Barry Macollum 
Page)to Parig. sisisceee A iioselelsfalsielsietsielelsiere Vivian Geison 


The play is presented in three parts with intervals following 
the balcony and the potion scene. Staged by Arthur 
Hopkins, 


“WILL SHAKESPEARE” 


An invention in six scenes by Clemence Dane. Produced 
by Winthrop Ames at the National Theatre, 
New York, January 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Anne Hathaway........... aialsidiaieinisis\seiets strate Winifred Lenihan 
Walle Sha kespeae este cc acon sleaia scares aes alekinisiesniainioveee Otto Kruger 
REN se UE Ak WEY wie area's) aieisialsreomsta wate pee ~ ciniars vials ota Angela Ogden 
EVORSLOWierataye/a elas nie riafatalary ninlolalatetelsisvoyatefelelal sare oiviels John L. Shine 


Queen Elizabeth. ...-Haidee Wright 


Mary Fitton..... -Katharine Cornell 
SE Marlowe sisicicwis's «cle eisiv's eiars-a(e.ba/0\0)o/sle/e:ave e'e Alan Birmingham 
SLALO la DOOTKOCCDEL siare ele pisieie s/sjelaieivleyee/eje\eieinialelara Wallace Jackson 
MOEA OMT LOINC ole vaicve sia \o\oxslaleysia/eis/acetereyeie orsyeniever sl siaisyoje Herbert Clarke 
ROPES OV oi clatsl Nevelalalsiemacccisielalar piereiacrete ndatonscstoncccoes Lewis Shore 
IB ArVOLOn- Clatatel wvesesolelele oleiwjaraislatelsielsisiaia olersisial die s:stevelotele Harry Barfoot 
A MULANA UG ara iscuraiet are nt ocis laa a's ate viataracsiele alelave siarors Samuel Godfrey 
Another Mansiccsicccecsccvcvcccscsvescessves William J. Kline 
Maid of Honor. ...cccccvecsveccesceess Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Streets HAwKericeeiselscevicicasislsjvieseseielnciceeie Anne Williamson 
WGCTELALY sicieLicteiseie bieisitialeleisleieisieiere ...-William Worthington 
AMIS EDGE Al steraiecicreicreicls.s sictaite’ajelereis lures, sie eSinye Charles Romane 


Act I,—Shakespeare’s Cottage, Stratford-on-Avon. Act 
Il.—A Room in the Palace, London. Act III.—Behind the 
Scenes, the First Night of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.”” Act IV.— 
Shakespeare’s Lodging, London. Act V.—A Room at an Inn, 
Deptford. Act Vi.—Another Room in the Palace, London. 
Staged by Winthrop Ames, 

In this “invention,” as Miss Dane describes her play, 
Shakespeare is discovered in his twentieth year married 
to Anne Hathaway and doing what he can to make a liv- 
ing farming in Stratford, while all the time he feels an 


unconquerable urge to write. With this ambition Anne 
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has no sympathy, and there is much unhappiness in the 
cottage. When Shakespeare discovers that she has lied to 
him respecting her condition, which forced their mar- 
riage, the poet grows exceeding wroth and runs away to 
London with Henslowe’s players. Here, ten years later, 
he is discovered by Queen Elizabeth and recognized as 
one who may later do great literary deeds for England. 
The queen, in the cause of Shakespeare’s further growth, 
aids his affair with Mary Fitton, lady in waiting, who 
really prefers to flirt with Kit Marlowe, but agrees to 
pay some attention to Shakespeare’s love. For her, “the 
Dark Lady of the sonnets,” the poet writes “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and she plays the last scene of it the night of the 
premier, when the boy who was Juliet sprains an ankle. 
Later she runs away to meet Marlowe in a tavern, 
Shakespeare follows, there is a scuffle and Marlowe is 
killed by falling on his own dagger. Losing Mary Fit- 
ton, Shakespeare is depressed and gloomy and of a mind 
to forswear his career, but Elizabeth, pleading elo- 
quently England’s need of him, sets him back at work. 


“MIKE ANGELO” 
A play in three acts by Edward Locke. Produced by 


Oliver Morosco, at the Morosco Theatre, 


New York, January 8, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mike Ang6le.ciy sien ana tunes akcgiio ae nie aa tek Leo Carrillo 
Newton) a Caritas vacisiecieiso ocicis caieiseciep ie sinters Grant Stewart 
Annabelle Carlton.. Maewty ewe one aurcarresins Wanda Lyon 
Ivan Smirnoff...... ahannleyatatainis ‘sia/t/e ln aide eine Robert Strange 
Carlotta Swift........ ths ...Dorothy Mackaye 
Tommy SlGOakes iscmaccuyeureean cin martnn Geraid Ojiver Smith 
Petor® Siaithia iiss ax saveeis apuatiewielaeys oe cpisineikgratte cork Byron Beasly 
Mischa)s Warlofin seman caste ete acuesirmiante tema Adrian H. Rosiey 


The Play is in Three Acts and Takes Place in Newton 
Carlton’s Studio in New York City. Time—The Present. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke, 
A youthful Italian, a direct descendant of the great 
Michelangelo, painter, eager to learn to paint, hires 
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himself out as a model and general help around the 
studios. In one he falls in love with the maestro’s 
daughter. Entering a competition, and believing his 
picture to be the best of the lot, he tries to change it so 
his rival, the man he believes the girl loves, will win and 
be able to marry. The rival is proved a villain, and 
honest Mike Angelo wins the scholarship, the prize and 
the heroine. | 


MOSCOW ART THEATRE 


Repertoire Season presented under the auspices of F. Ray 
Comstock and Morris Gest at the Fifty-ninth 
Street Theatre, New York, January— 
February, 1923. 


The company included — 


Constantin Stanislavsky Olga Tarasova 

Olga Knipper-Tchekhova Maria Uspenskaya 
Vassily Katchaloff Nikolai Alexandroff 
Ivan Moskvin Peter Baksheieff 
Leonid M. Leonidoff Alexei Bondiryof 
Vassily Luzhsky Ivan Bulgakoff 
Alexander Vishnevsky Giorgi Burdzhaloff 
Vladimir Gribunin Boris Dobronravoff 
Maria Lilina Alexei Grizunoff 
Lydia Korenieva Ivan Gudkoff 
Varvara Bulgakova A. M. Khmara 
Maria Krizhanovskaya Ivan Lazarieff 
Nina Litovtseva Nikolai Podgorny 
Maria Nikolaieva Nikolai Rumiantseff 
Vera Pashennaya Akim Tamiroff 
Eugenia Rayevskaya Vladimir Yershoff 


F, Shevtchenko 


The repertoire — 

“Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch,” by Count Alexei Tolstoy. 

“The Lower Depths,” (“Night Lodging’) by Maxim 
Gorky. 

“The Cherry Orchard,” by Anton Tchekoff. 

“The Three Sisters,” by Anton Tchekoff. 

“The Lady from the Provinces,” by Ivan Turgenieff, 
and excerpts from “The Brothers Karamazoff,” by 
Fyodor Dostoievsky. 
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“POLLY PREFERRED” 


A comedy in three acts by Guy Bolton. Produced by F. 
Ray Comstock and Morris Gest, at the 
Little Theatre, New York, 
January 11, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


DAEGINEG siete avers aiolsieveie otter elblsiaieleralsievereleiorcetalelsl eters vs Beatrice Nichols 
Waiter at the Automat... ....ccenescess Dorrance M. Hubbell 
PON ys BO We oie vinrete e100 stevie staieieig Site sniscels/aie iets Genevieve Tobin 

(By Arrangement with Arthur Hopkins) 
UGomRutherlordius.lcsaciuiesouemeecscanieanes Thomas W. Ross 
Bobs Gooleyci.cavcscmar ua clenet meine unclusiae nto Wm. Harrigan 
Page Boy at the Biltmore.........ssceesee0es Gosta E. Richter 
Guat: ‘atthe Biltmore: cn. nsecns ceo av sca denials Arline Tucker 
WER. Sais ic eE cs bale cheers finlsieraicjn hs kieiat ances aie eee George Spelvin 
IVET PUY ia ie ciel oisis sin sialuiersietatevelnleais alsiaeleleloieieisie ets Augustus Collette 
Owen Kennedy cis wsisteneicl ctsteircivisielete'sicieraais siete Charles Laite 
Pierre SJ Ones. secs sieasee cleko Me elena nies baleiacreceetels Wm. Baily 
Mr.va Ai pic.wie stainlefere/d usisrejopiaals sialelates cies cieisiaisiorereaiciere Arthur Pierce 
DVTTESN Gra sietacwipisrerele cietorsts eben dace cieseietereleierthete tate Verginia L. Moore 
Mss Dicieteinp nies os iain eit Sleimad efevierast's o'er aiersie etniaie minretsle Edna Rivers 
SophrO cries cavis ees sinreaidin aca aw seine oct Marjorie Eggleston 
Rea: (GRD rcara cele alas aieisnivsin eee niaticeia naling ote wetees Sam White 
Efaroldi Nathan ac islelereresieateieieiereisferciielelnaeicrersine Richard Malchien 
WEEE e ance siecle asicis es evista slesis Dates ciuinnn ade ele wiais David Burns 
IMOEDISicrois siatelaicioio'n isi steistaleersie: asthe ip eelecsvenereyersiare Harold Waldridge 
Crawiord’) Boswell osacsc cccseaes sacs ate eraiel« Edward Vansloan 
DOGra gi sats cine sos ln ineiarae eietcalelicalecieh wietmanre cum sietels Wm. Betts 
Stenographers. sac dausapwisie vcciva's wenn ed cate side’ Ada Waters 
Color Sd a Miaidcyirrieelere!aleiars arecarsreisisiciovs:n sraisini icles ere Betty Fromen 
BAKen: cca sicainst wclaa a emlclae claweisinreaariele laine since ale John Wray 
ATO NY sioucere cictales oColeiciutatine lore efelareivieveyucsrerslere areinvarevels Briggs French 
K3tGi53'oeiviap Mista nlsiciec a oluais so asiaguyn(e wleie wsieiniaiersary George Deaner 


Act I—Scene 1—A Corner of ‘‘The Automat.’’ Scene 2— 

“Fashion Row’ at the Biltmore. Scene 3—An Office. Act 

II.—Scene 1—Office on the “‘Polly Pierpont’’ lot. Scene 2— 

Joe Rutherford’s Bungalow. Act IlI.—Office on the ‘‘Polly 

Pierpont’’ lot. Staged by Winchell Smith. 

Polly*Brown, forced to quit the show in which she has 
a job as chorus girl because the backer of the enterprise 
develops spidery tendencies and begins spinning a golden 
web for her, meets Bob Cooley at the automat. Bob is 
a salesman, also out of a job because he had no faith in 
the article he had been trying to sell. Seeing Polly he 
has an idea. She has everything men want to buy— 
youth, charm, good looks, sex. Why not let him incor- 
porate her, as it were, and put her in the shop window? 
Feeling that she can trust herself to him, Polly agrees. 
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With the help of borrowed gowns and a borrowed office 
she is “sold” to a number of rich men eager to make a 
second Mary Pickford of her. She goes to California 
and is a great success. But the spidery broker follows 
after, and there are complications that keep her from 
realizing that she loves Bob and Bob only before the last 
act. 


S<“THE HUMMING BIRD” 


A comedy in three acts by Maude Fulton. Produced by 
Frank Egan at the Ritz Theatre, New 
York, January 15, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


TP OUROULOs ainis s'0's'ain hs 0-0 8 aloi Walnlelalaceigl elas kia'gblewne 4 othe Maude Fulton 
MV ONYIOttOr MISE 6 1craiebole'ea cele lolehs ole(eleislatare staierelofeisteiciets Hilda Spong 
kk) LAthAW cesas'ac co vecisies sselesacssmesreccen Mona Kingsley 
Mime.) Burque iiss cise ne sccccccerceeseuceceens Flavia Arcaro 
Billie: NGWMian ae s1ciuecis ¢carcan sles s avie'ss\esists ain warsigle Violet Dale 
AS SMLOOL ssaoisieine lane bis cle cacale'sle’necsie' ba, ov sielee Bisreini8 Valerie Valaire 
Phillip? Careynewicc cos clenas wavered cleenlatstesteterce) ecetelate Robert Ober 
Brutus J. Finn... : Andrew Mack 
FIOM ry OMI coc cip Fs ich ins sieves we aisles. eM Raineiae Edgar Nelson 
Gen. Jules Leferrier............ec0se- Frederic De Belleville 
MSU AEL GD oipiciaialelaiata abe aise wis aieinin sentence area alwinlals a elere Walter Wills 


Act I.—A Studio on the Lower West Side. Act II.—Mme. 
Burque’s Shop. Act III.—Drawing Room of Mrs. Fish’s Town 
House. Staged by Robert Ober. 

Toinette, having been an Apache in Paris, escapes to 
New York and tries to “go straight” in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. She is trailed by the wicked Charlot, however, 
who formerly had treated her rough in the dance at 
home. In America she dances with him again, but eludes 
him at its finish, only to learn next act that his intent 
had been kindly, even though his makeup was forbid- 
ding. He had come for her at the request of the great 
Gen. Le Ferrier, who wanted to decorate her for having 
inspired the “wolves” of Montmartre to fly to the aid of 
France on that memorable day when Paris was threat- 
ened. Decorated, Toinette engages herself to marry a 
village student. 
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“JITTA’S ATONEMENT” 
A tragi-comedy by Siegfried Trebitsch. Produced by 
Lee Shubert at the Comedy Theatre, New 
York, January 17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


ELS, CESSDIEOLS cine a weiss alalnis-siae sl etele eta six keene Phoebe Coyne 
Professor Bruno Haldenstedt.........cecseseeeees John Craig 
Pitta; Lenkheiul,,;.wsiassjs vets ma soles as sins eeiee's Bertha Kalich 
Professor Alfred Lenkheim..........sesesseeee Francis Byrne 
Dr. Ernest’ Fessler. ..iiccse0 dee ..Walton Butterfield 
Aerves Paldenete ten, sleielsisioe vir stelecin © sisted eralewretsiela Thais Lawton 
Biditthacteis iaisis's'e-sieisialeienieisieve peioiasiasninsels cesicimecsieviclalsts Beth Eliott 


Staged by Lester Lonergan. 


Jitta Lenkheim, finding her own husband prosaic and 
dull, turns to his best friend and literary collaborateur, 
Bruno Haldenstedt, for love and sympathy. For three 
years they indulge their love. At the end of that period, 
Prof. Haldenstedt, keeping an appointed rendezvous 
with Jitta, dies suddenly of heart disease. Not, how- 
ever, until he has made her promise to see that the work 
on which he has been working with her husband is pub- 
lished under the latter’s name. Her lover dead, Jitta is 
torn between a determination to remain by his side and 
face the consequent scandal, and a desire to flee and 
avoid dragging innocent people into the affair. She 
flees and is tortured by her conscience for being a coward 
until she determines to confess everything, which she 
does. Her husband closes his chamber door against her 
and will have nothing to do with the book. Mrs. Halden- 
stedt is greatly relieved to find her husband’s mistress 
was at least one of her own set, and the dead man’s 
daughter is sympathetically drawn to her. It is so fine to 
know a woman who really understood father. A recon- 
ciliation between the Lenkheims is promised at the end. 
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“GIVE AND TAKE” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Aaron Hoffman. Pro- 
duced by Max Marcin, Inc., at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theatre, New York, January 15, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Marion (Kriger\ cos scinests octeg accede elon caesieyes Vivian Tobin 
Pack Baer 2bscic a uaacicaws avichv alates eiesaawe s Robert W. Craig 
MIDSTP KTH er i caaresiec ce sree eerarereere iene setae George Sidney 
Johny Baers soacines csliesioasivre aide sieie crcisis es wtletcre Louis Mann 
Daniels Drarns 60:5: sletes aici vs nivcis a sie potene leis Charles Dow Clark 
THOMAS 7 CLEATS sig) > vicina sieich ep ava abiaia tea 6 sie Ae ae’ aie Douglas Wood 


The Action of the Play Takes Place in the Canning 
Factory of John Bauer, Located in a Small Town in Southern 
California. Staged by W. H. Gilmore. 

John Bauer has spent his life in the fruit canning busi- 
ness. For thirty years Albert Kruger has been his fore- 
man and his best friend. Comes a time when a heavy 
mortgage is due on the factory and the workingmen are 
disturbed. At this crisis John Bauer, Jr., home from 
college with many new communistic ideas, insists the 
factory shall be turned over to its employees. Indus- 
trial democracy is the order of the day. Foreman Kruger 
sides with the boy, and the elder Bauer, protesting vig- 
orously, is beaten. The men run the factory into the 
ground. With ruin threatened an eccentric millionaire 
offers to capitalize a new selling scheme. The discovery 
that the millionaire had been but recently released from 
an asylum complicates matters, but the selling scheme 
works just the same. 


“DACMAR” 


A drama in two parts by Louis Anspacher, adapted from 
a play by Ferencz Herczeg. Produced by 
Charles Bryant at the Selwyn Theatre, 

New York, January 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Countose PD agmar casei sisis nicinicioas)s resis iseiwiale siesisia sigie's Nazimova 
Magia Fi. 0 cicjes:a'c oaiclap,0 ois 6, oleic ost 0 temcasecnhvicviees Pola Verina 
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Viscount Stanley Lytton. 
Captain Rioni 
Count Egon Holl 
Andre Belisar... Charles Bryant 
Clair Annersley.. ...Greta Cooper 
BSW Oriciere tis eicie sie mislejaisielasctessicw arstoinieie/elnin vlelaterela'e Myra Brooks 

Part I.—Scene 1—Dressing Room, Dagmar’s Villa. Scene 
2—The Beach. Scene 3—Dagmar’s Boudoir. Part II— 
Scene 4—A Terrace Overlooking the Tennis Court. Scene 
5—A Corridor in the Opera House. Scene 6—Dagmar’s Bed- 
room. Time—The Present. Place—A European Watering 
Resort. Staged by Iden Payne. 


...-Donald Call 
Frederick Perry 


The Countess Dagmar, an erotic young woman, is 
given to outbursts of passion which she cannot control. 
Hence her love affairs are many and her fickleness more 
or less proverbial. Tiring of the Viscount Lytton she 
takes up with Andre Belisar, and here she meets her 
match. When she begs Belisar to kill her if ever she 
attempts to deceive him he takes her at her word, and 
Hae next she tries to return to Lytton, Belisar cuts her 
throat. 


“LADY BUTTERFLY” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Clifford Grey; music 
by Werner Janssen, adapted from a farce by Mark 
Swan and James T. Powers. Produced by 
Oliver Morosco at the Globe Theatre, 

New York, January 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Diavakscaicsiace ine choy to ean en eae enone eeaces glee ners Vic Casmore 
Horatio OMeaks, aca siscmaterevisteineionmanecesiesienarre Lionel Pape 
PP RIEA Yi aren) gianni narnia es aye ea a'eety rae Rye sie ah eetwratstara Rona Wallace 
V8Ok, SOWer ss svaiie sacs cate ee neem neiNeiaerters Edward Lester 
Billy Browsing ccscastavscs vs odes seta ees erat Allen Kearns 
Henry, \Crawlordiye weiss velecieletaviteietaielsiele George Trabert 
FO RmonM nee in Ge cticr err arrc eieinoe anaae Frank Dobson 
Caroling. es cmc ntia Maieam meneame aslsle eens tiles Maude Eburne 
Mya. “Stockbridvecien ces ase ericue cee rata Gertrude Maitland 
Mabel’ Stockbridge is cece eswinctocms dseisaitiwnieiicioty Mabel Withee 
Allred) Hoppers. 3s cons sitiae ete aeeicc spe teens Florenz Ames 
Enid Crawford s. cnuassvas saesa onaecaniteins Marjorie Gateson 
BObDY;. Wa cieisieiviniaricisiecersiciorviateChisiserniete ciaiove sisisis Go misiateres Janet Stone 
ELAN COS cin vias einivieleleteiarsia cinicin siete scieletotersteteiaioa eimiceetea Aline McGill 
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Mr. Stackbrid ge siciccissisctsiseiiciae.c ce cieupersiceicideron Lionel Pape 
Briggs. ofeteletaleiolnratelale¥ale els tierela’sverniele's'eie/Sialals\elersie Sart Edward Lester 
A@boucemiabicltstt tas saa epiciesinciccateyericis Raymond Hunter 


Act I,—Deck of a Channel Boat. Act II.—Scene 1— 
The Tradesmen’s Entrance. Scene 2—Reception Hall in the 
Fairfax Home, Hampshire, England. Scene 3—Outside the 
Garden. Staged by Ned Wayburn. 


? 


The story of an old farce, “Somebody’s Luggage,” in 
which Alfred Hopper, a comic ne’er-do-well, acquires the 
suitcase and papers of an expected bridegroom from 
Australia and passes himself off on Enid Crawford, the 
expectant bride, as the man she promised to wed. 


“EXTRA” 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Jack Alicoate. Produced 
by Jack Alicoate and Wm. Collier, Jr., at the Long- 
acre Theatre, New York, January 23, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


ANNE UCKER amistsiaiaisisie'siciacie.e deiesisisie cle ste aibisioreiels Gertrude Gustin 
SUCRE - DIGLONG soc ccc eiesic ests tibeieasannne, William <A. Norton 
FLOUCersON Ga cltedanesicsoracirs sles eineies sreisisllerislela Howard Benton 
WORM Ee Nan Grae lereisisicietn vies Oa cisiore (olein einis’ sivials Howard Truesdell 
IETS) iain OROM OO Lon OCA OS OD OOOO Hallett Thompson 
pe OB OEY Tot RLCORciahcaitie cis staterciciaiss aivisarsi po Charles N. Lawrence 
BW BU AC eng so eicvslenecsleta init clelel.s cis sale cieisetagibg Chester Morris 
Plenicy me Vulkan Gc sate atefoyaveloierstaiccstniatesoisieeeis el avereinrers os Edward Poland 
FAMTONETES MW aL ALGtaiy oiotaicrs reve: in/otaleiarnie1e/sie)nipietare(otdiaieie Marcia Byron 
AOR ERY TAD sire allors ite’m\a] sins 'alei s6 in asu,9.0s ala cainieres« Clyde Hunnewell 
Faget OOOO a tars ralp nia fu elaine W\eTate aie) sie'e' awe eainee Robert Thorne 
Mire DORE Sateiaie ciinrolatste eis winless cielejvlelsisia oniemraleccloleve Frederick Beane 


Act I.—Library of King Home. Act II.—King’s Office of 
the Dispatch. Act IlI.—The Same. Time—The Present. 
Staged by Walter Wilson. 

John H. King, politician and newspaper owner, is 
trying to get hold of a block of stock owned by one of 
his partners in the Dispatch. He figures if he can depre- 
ciate the value of the property he can buy cheaply. 
With this in view he turns the paper over to his appar- 
ently incompetent son, Wallace, and takes a long trip. 
Wallace runs true to form and is about to score a bust 
when the stenographer he has fallen in love with tells 
him of his father’s conspiracy. This stirs his fighting 
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blood, and, with the help of his d 


rinking pal, Larry 


Patton, whom he makes managing editor, he succeeds in 
turning the Dispatch over to the reform politicians, who 
elect a good man mayor. When King senior returns to 


town he finds his newspaper booming 


and escapes indict- 


ment with the other politicians only through his son’s 


influence with the new mayor. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET” 
The Shakespearean tragedy. Produced by the Selwyns 


and Adolph Klauber at the 


Henry Miller 


Theatre, New York, January 24, 1923. 
Cast of characters — 
SAIAGOM gris Fade ede oie CORT HATS WANS Ce dine e aw Kids See Bailey Hick 
GLOSOry scale mb qn erence cic aeiame wecieln ce Ceie sina Frank Davis 
PATSTAEH eictetary, occa Uisiy cla eer nareleiste steisesteveleraorsreciers|¢ Edward Broadley 
REWASAT crs cinn-cuices aoe a ace dance sine nee siCe Richard Bowler 
Ben VOLO. ..- vies o'anulnn le seldsieisivicis wisisiae a Ouse alaleesiatiee Vernon Kelso 
RES DOU <a niu pinata oedle was icici oiciar aia mises cree clare mts a aieieve:e Louis Hector 
Gawler: vac jsinesisicins sive gisiessicte'a starriciaiparioas sie riers Gordon Burby 
Bay MCADULEL sae cycereiaieratercoiare siclaralsine sratevalpictereiacs Grace Hampton 
Womtag Or i.<.ts «a/sigiaia wiser clnteieine wstela as Vata ald oie Lionel Hogarth 
Eady: Montague vs.s view siscisce scan Vetice'sinaige cricle Lalive Brownell 
BSCS) Mel latas.ccare elstore agin hare oioeae nicainvcrersleisiemiainaretmetes John Crawley 
FRORNGO syn avg & cine c's Lieinis aleleste oe blalesicce same’ x aieee ies Rollo Peters 
PAS iea tee cincenieie cinle OF gc: veniere hen spies erawlax’s Gelste sigue cts John Parrish 
POvenis. veissinies cen sine oa ee cid se auy eialsieneielere sisteteastists Milton Pope 
ING EWG HOM WLC bie rsretntcraraia/ol ar elaietwtace a Siaisi eave e}etatensietarn Jessie Ralph 
POLIS vine bs Sista ete sien elsiais Od aKa ois aster sielr ise Fin ins oc eista Jane Cowl 
Mercutio. ver evecrcvcanenecuahs teswsinges vies cine Dennis King 
An Old Mats .devs<tessasncchbenieseusts ys sense te Neil Quinlan 
Friar DLavrences dynes cemss* hepavecsie esisiecishin ae pe Robert Ayrton 
An iT Apothecary: cscvee Wes < vice visu wena scckine sein John Crawley 


Staged by Frank Reicher. 


“THE DANCING GIRL” 


A musical play in twenty-two scenes. 


and J. J. Shubert at the Winter 


Produced by Lee 
Garden, New 


York, January 24, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 
Marie Dressler 
Tom Burke 


Trini 


Llora Hoffman 
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Cyril Scott Nat Nazarro, Jr. 
Kitty Doner Nancy Gibbs 
Ted Doner Jack Pearl 

Rose Doner _ Ben Bard 

Gilda Leary Arthur Margetson 
Sally Fields Edythe Baker 


Bennie Leonard 
Staged by J. C. Huffman, under the supervision’ of 
J. J. Shubert. 


In the cabin of an ocean liner Bruce Chattfield is bored 
with life and Gloria Seabright can’t find anything resem- 
bling a new thrill. John Mercer proposes a “slumming 
trip” through the steerage. Here the party finds Anna, 
a Spanish dancer, entertaining the other passengers, and 
Bruce falls desperately in love with her. On shore Anna 
is protected by Rudolpho, her tenorious cousin, but, 
being honorably and persistently pursued by Chattfield, 
is captured after a series of adventures, solos and duets. 


“A SQUARE PEG” 
A tragedy in three acts by Lewis Beach. Produced by 
Guthrie McClintic at the Punch and Judy 
Theatre, New York, January 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Rena MUCK INS. dciverstelscisieieiecniatntives teleosts Beverly Sitgreaves 
Mildred) slic kine ye: seseieis's/-ysle of e\elela vin inlele/e cisjassiss Leona Hogarth 
SAVER LDA C ataiete aie eave ke are cine ol staleiels siaictals ccsfain’sler in. Minnie Milne 
Bugene Hacking gi ibewess cence rev agisssasce eae Walter Abel 
SAMOS Wlug TABCKIBM oe 3 /clp nralels's anaes valent. aac William B. Mack 
Wa IEOKM OH MIO cele cvelviniare.a scajerivelsisie cine biolelesccaisioters Leighton Stark 
ASENUE, YAU s 4.5.00 sie secc'rs'¢eion pinss.eeeitats eee Leonard Doyle 
Mire, Trent sc). csccncsccevenvcsbecsgeees Alice Bromley Wilson 
Atel PUPA G ie sie ielp eccistriacisis emits 4 s¥in cfatelhn’e culated Martin Malloy 
Lyiteht SMONCY stasis sna ssn dae eens ac eapews Richard Stevenson 


The Action Occurs in the Home of the Huckins Family 
in a Small City of the Middle West. Staged by Guthrie 
McClintic. 


Rena Huckins is a masterful woman, born, according 
to her author, a generation ahead of her time. Without 
some great commercial enterprise to manage she man- 
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ages her husband, her children, her church guilds and a 
section of the Young Women’s Christian Association. As 
a result of her too perfect efficiency she saps the initiative 
and will power of those about her until they become 
impotent to make their own decisions. Given a taste of 
freedom in school the son runs wild. Beaten by being 
torn from the arms of the man she wanted to marry, the 
school-teaching daughter finally rebels and _ courts 
scandal by an elopement. And the poor husband, embez- 
zling his firm’s money in an effort to buy himself a 
Canadian farm to which he can escape from his wife, is 
caught and threatened with imprisonment. Even a jail 
sentence is welcomed by him, and when his wife suc- 
ceeds in having the charge withdrawn and his freedom 
guaranteed he shoots himself through the heart. 


HK “CAROLINE” 


\ 


A musical comedy in three acts by Harry B. Smith and 
KE. Kunneke, adapted from the original of Herman 
Haller and Edward Rideamus; music by 
Edward Rideamus and Alfred Goodman. 
Produced by Messrs. Shubert at the 
Ambassador Theatre, New York, 

January 31, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Caroling: Lee vies sates eee ciareeie cote ciiveetereis ilerelotetererniares sts Tessa Kosta 
Helow.. capisrcinassah auitoe. sions s elucsrniie sn eaton Helen Shipman 
Brig. Gen. Randolph Calhoun........... Harrison Brockbank 
Mis. SCalb Onin. tivo cc cnie lace o cerca vara tenn ares Viola Gillette 
Bighy (Bretopvo.cdse von cicaiinne asmewiek cesses Barnett Parker 
Captain Robert Langdon.......... ...J. Harold Murray 
Roderick “i Gray .icgcinsicc lice seniors sisternielslelsrefeissecsisrantele John Adair 
Mrmr sida. saree cissinsieid vives alnvelesvna ciate pte eels go slecnite er Mattie Keene 
Hantibal <o.:2 sins oustacisin cee vies eadlaveiseteleetiesieareint es Ben Linn 
Blora, GWAR acicio ave winnie h ecerareianetsheroreystetenepncetas eiere Beatrice Wilson 
Isabel) Marshall ccs.e v's sa vetes pecicns capris este ttle a sie Edna Duval 
Edith Varden... +++-Jane Brown 


Gladys Carroll sicicics sinnisicleninsicis cle re eletarnple s sisipiciaiaie Kay Carlin 
Mabel: Prestons:sccnccccccesceveccceceesocicdscieee Viola Duval 
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POAWPBl Yt HS Aciondese sieiciielow ion es coe a caeecee ses Mabel Olson 
osephine Mrlurleyccriwesanieciocisee wa cletine sieciecieciaer Vera Hoppe 
Uvenee Stoners cis ctetsiele:ctcleieis clove clcloislerelsitie mines ereiete Vonnie James 


Act I.—The Garden. Act II.—The Veranda. Act II.— 
The Same. The Old Calhoun Mansion Near Richmond, Va. 
Period—Just After the Civil War. Staged by Charles 
Sinclair. 

Caroline Lee, ward of Gen. Calhoun, having come into 
considerable property at the close of the Civil War, 
stands between her memory of a boy sweetheart, Rod- 
erick Gray, and her uncle’s desire that she shall marry 
Robert Langdon, whom none has seen since he was a boy. 
Langdon, escaping a Yankee prison, finds himself at the 
Calhoun place and learns of Caroline’s love of the Rod- 
erick Gray memory. He thereupon pretends to be Gray, 
and holds Caroline, even after she discovers the 
deception. 


“PEER GYNT” 


A dramatic: poem by Henrik Ibsen; translation by Wil- 
liam and Charles Archer; music by Grieg. 
Produced by the Theatre Guild at the 
Garrick Theatre, New York, 

February 5, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


AGO aetoleicisinielveraralavels oers ave leisin ersivievelarsiatsiefaterote Louise Closser Hale 
Peer ...Joseph Schildkraut 
MUegridetmrsreersaieleleiersiairia/ vedi eiatereme onrete wiarace cawicle Bertha Broad 


Mads Moen.. 

Bridegroom’s Mother 
Bridegroom’s Father 
slabs senawlsnecce tere ++++.+.Stanley Wood 
Dancers....... .. Albert Carroll, Barbara Kitson 
BLideia Fatnere siexcicie'a cislctn'e/ols'e'o oie alviotele sie sisters Stanley Howlett 
Solveig’s Father. ... William W. Griffith 
Solveig’s Mother ..Elizabeth Zachry 
SOlveigecs cnics cscs ....Selena Royle 
Hel gduiscnie(sictene veiec Francene Wouters 
Old Man of Hegstad ....C. Porter Hall 
Another Old Man... .J. Andrew Johnson 


--William Franklin 
...Ellen Larned 
..Philip Leigh 


HerdiGirlaseccc nes dsnsss .. Elise Bartlett, Eve Casanova, 
Helen Sheridan 
The Troll King’s Daughter...........eeeeeee0 Helen Westley 


The Troll King.......+-++- 
The Troll Chamberlain... 


..-Dudley Digges 
William Franklin 


we 
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‘Troll Courtiers...............Philip Leigh, Stanley G. Wood, 
William M. Griffith 

The Ugly yBratiacesaccsbie = sameldaeavsy Francene Wouters 
Rarlivaavceadcwacocts salesste: y, aati is Weierala gtetave »Armina Marshall 
Trumpeterstrale. i. .jc0 css cseslcsces cae = Scadoboeee Philip Leigh 
Mrs Gottonitags cctrslecrs'cisinnve nbiete cerasterelsieis «....Stanley G. Wood 
Monsieur Ballon ccc vices .0c scutievieecemesewienss Albert Carroll 
Von Eberkopf.. Edward G. Robinson 
Thief.. .».-Romney Brent 
Receive ae Alfred Alexandre 
Officers caiimiccs ced eisai rts ree Charles Tagewell 
Anitra . os... ODE EHOOL od ostonds -Lillebil Ibsen 
Beotiffenteldt.. A raveinlerevevere laren rere savore'e nei cigorataretetateters Charles Halton 
Pielabian asiiras «dees despite cies wapleie dole mierciats William Franklin 
EUsSOIN. aiswasiseihecia cis aici owls Sales Ceg.alstacsivicieters Stanley Howlett 
Peers (Sonic cccnatoneddseciies vice eieialelalerccateinrercleisiare Philip Leigh 
The Button-Moulder...... Sa ae ..+».Edward G. Robinson 
Tho Lean Ones. cs wocngescneaseeees tees «.+-.Stanley Howlett 


Staged by Theodore Picomicatyevakys 


A revival of the dramatic poem of Henrik Ibsen, relat- 
ing the adventures of the highly imaginative egotist who 
traveled the world in search of his soul’s freedom. 
The translation is that of William and Charles Archer. 


“MARY THE 3D” 


A comedy in three acts by Rachel Crothers. Produced 
by Lee Shubert at the Thirty-ninth Street The- 
atre, New York, February 5, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


1870 
Mary s:th6 0 2Sti evs snes weleetsiesie Rees sia’ aarwinte Louise Huff 
Williatis vessaaaesost.s si ea Val de sage’ eninetady Wel steals ...-Ben Lyon 
1897 
Mary the 2d....... a sharatale sins tare sia wsieleisree sian «+...Louise Huff 
RGUOR a inse oh ance p wotantre sc eareiyes Blab suierormacetaly exter Ben Lyon 
800 CG Bh So pcCR DOS OAOOU Orion COCLOMLE OC William Hanley 
1923 
Granny... pr ofolauitovelaseler casero eiuis, ersten ierainiasnisiatelstorlerere May Galyer 
Mothers as isiemtaareies esa sleivin aiele’p ails #isia/cislelbls avcrrunialese Beatrice Terry 
Margi tho. VSdsris icine ctetasisit a api naveiee faerarevelaleeirrsiatc re Louise Huff 
PALE ORG ate/e) cevainis a lose) ofetlalnlecaa’ ain siete steveis wisipte eletelers George Howard 


BODY iis cisivicrdivereiviste Nelo eto mare ciacie isis stelatspicine niet Morgan Farley 


.Mildred Macleod 
Leroy de Saulles 
INGrainiotnsievs oe bistese’eiereisiovelmin elelsteteynior miergiareyaioieiele «-Eleanor Montell 

In the HCnies of the Three Marys, Staged by Rachel 
Crothers. 


(See page 383.) 
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“SUN SHOWERS” 


A musical comedy in three acts. Produced by Lew 
Cantor at the Astor Theatre, New York; words 
and music by Harry Delf; February 5, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


INT ag; AW OUI Yo ela Sols ots arnisotete aye oe aaies eharzictore ea Berta Donn 
MANN ee OllVeD clase cies tiencrictosete stellen caieicine svcler eats Harriette Lee 
WAESS. | LUOMID OO ceria niece nic aoe swe ins be eee ee Claire Greenville 
BOD yrs BROW ewes! eioseiaela eis) eioia cicleiwmiarariaiiiels Douglas Stevenson 
VELDY A TACKS OM yates enctormrersietolilee cats ers ieicFaeisitescaieieeins Harry Delf 
Allace 2 Woxthiyiaressiccacinwa siete stele ws ait chess oe aie stele Allyn King 
Pormmy. Dugan seas ctcet sakes cee nstatajeenale wiels --Tom Dingle 
Mikes Rockwielllen ij. (ccisiatieiccniswaeisisis tere are Aree Tom O’Hare 
Wosepne Greens ta asaNed -atotch ee aalia aie lesneicien Eddie Winthrop 
William Blue..... Bu Draletsroveretorsiniervicisters Mack Wells 
John Black....... -William Schutt 
Ralph White....... «Jack Kennedy 
Pierre..... .+.John Boswell 
Francois. = ae Frank Anderson 
Louis.. 50 Siniete ...-Lee Houston 
Gaston.. ATS ieee pseho ot ems sala ninioiets gS eisialaclwleiaeNiaieu ea | George Berlow 


Act I.—Mrs. Thompson’s emeredine House. Act II.— 
The Heliotrope Room—Savoy Hotel. Act III.—Back Yard 
at Mrs. Thompson’s. Time—The Present. Locality—New 
York City. Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


+ “WILDFLOWER” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Otto Harbach and 
Oscar Hammerstein, 2d; music by Herbert Stothart 
and Vincent Youmans. Produced by Arthur 
Hammerstein at the Casino Theatre, New 


York, February 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


M@igt oa eie ciel psisieisis ite eimediath cahefela. ciatects Spreln nies etale ee Jerome Daley 
Gabrielle tise raters olaiolsiess einlnloie wide'o's viele ein (elers elplecsiaie Olin Howard 
Gaston a (Roches sire cis civis alesis o1j0.9'sic\vieiele sin’ Charles Judels 
Bianca BemedettOires cas ois 0oi0c00.000)o sees ceisis Evelyn Cavanagh 
Goint AIDOrtOis tails s cian econ eis F bleudea Mie cs i elsecics James Doyle 
Giyaehoris ces elas aieiave olo'e 4 alsis'> acs'are,piereierein ais ietaiaie Siciela se Guy Robertson 
Nina Benedetto ec. o:5/s.:0. 001s vista sierses:s Ripietatareiniete(avausicteteté Edith Day 
Lucrézia La Roch@.......ccsccsescercsccevsss Esther Howard 


Act I.—Luigi’s Farm Yard Near Casimo. Act Il.— 
The Benedetto Villa on Lake Como. Spring. Act III.— 
Luigi’s Farm Yard. Staged by Oscar Hagle. 
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Nina Benedetto is a pretty little Italian peasant with 
a country-side reputation for her temper and her way 
with the boys. A distant uncle dies, willing her 20,000 
lire (which was quite a sum in those days) if she will 
keep her temper, and at the same time act like a lady, 
for six months. To do this she has to give up her lover, 
Guido, the tenor, and make light of the slurs of her 
catty cousin, Bianca, which she does. 


-K “ICEBOUND” 


A drama in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by 
Sam H. Harris at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, 
New York, February 10, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Emma Jordan...........6. --Lotta Linthicum 
Henry Jordan... -.-John Westley 
Nettie Jordan. -Boots Wooster 


Ella Jordan..... Frances Neilson 
Sadie Fellows... Absraeie elalenie wiaretale hintelsts ietestere Eva Condon 
Orin WR ellows sce: cculee costa cetecieesice aces Andrew J. Lawlor, Jr. 
DOclOr  CUrtiay sacs anicls os oie» s euia a Cieree tieiel Lawrence Eddinger 
JANE GLOSDY; ceisisisiaivlelelcaleinvicis cleleisiaiste giainereiorecie’s Phyllis Povah 
JudRe bradford'.o.sciteteisene celvesionins sites Willard Robertson 
Ben - Jotdan. <u isc cunss sana seas sash cess + cesses Robert Ames 
Hanna «okay cas eeicnsec stance etnvic seine een Edna May Oliver 
JimC JOY =< cucccnines sete ins we paie rio adaiee Charles Henderson 


Act I.—The Parlor of the Jordan Homestead. Act II.— 
The Sitting Room. Act III].—The Parlor Again. Staged 
by Sam Forrest. 


(See page 140.) 


“THE LAUGHING LADY” 


A comedy in three acts by Alfred Sutro. Produced by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Longacre Theatre, 


New York, February 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Hamilton: Play gates seca ses etaistole cies sleis(eelsloiiers Harry Plimmer 
PULLISs o\s\e;sjore.s/0.s. #10] niei6:s 9[0) siete o)nje.e pile piaie lta sie ntoialere alee Walter Howe 
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Cynthia Dells cciicccsswawaesseaawecece Violet Kemble Cooper 
Sir Harrison’ Peters, K-B.C.. cccccecccce cece Kenneth Hunter 
SMO Owe b ArTsiceistetrarais ss ieinrelslcisteteiesciefelslorialels Katharine Emmett 
Daniel: Parris. Gsscierteinicisc ceisiocne swiss ene cies Cyril Keightley 
Lady Marjorie Colladine..........cesseseees Ethel Barrymore 
ROSOG sfareclslercis nines cictwiee a ainciasiaie nico cioeelan Eva Leonard-Boyne 
Sir) Hector, -Colladine,) DiS/O.ccccastccic soiececee McKay Morris 


Act I.—Mrs, Hamilton Playgate’s Drawing Room in May- 
fair. Act II.—The Drawing Room in Lady Marjorie’s Flat. 
Act IIIl.—The Same as Act II. Period—The Present. 
Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


The day Lady Marjorie Colladine is divorced from Sir 
Hector she, fearing social ostracism, injects herself into 
a dinner party at the Playgates. There she is seated 
next the brilliant attorney, Daniel Farr, who had that 
same afternoon torn her reputation to shreds as her hus- 
band’s advocate. Despite which uncomfortable situation 
Lady Marjorie completely charms Sir Daniel. In the 
end she loves him, and knows he loves her. But being 
noble (and 38) she sends him back to his loyal, but 
plain, wife and children and agrees to give her own 
honest, but dull and misguided, husband a second chance. 


“THE CHASTENING” 


A modern miracle play in five acts by Charles Rann 
Kennedy. Produced by the Equity Players, Inc., 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New 
York, March 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


A Carpenters caict «direcics adegoetaxees Charles Rann Kennedy 
PETG UEW 18 @ cicitieiccise crosle/nlsiv'sieie mia rolesieierns Edith Wynne Matthison 
LOM SOM ie stvivicialcieslevecs siatuistersialersierelwiale/elstseitiaisielniars Margaret Gage 


An Open Place Where Three Roads Meet. The Period 
Might Be Any: It is Once Upon a Time, 


A modern miracle play by the author of “The Servant 
in the House.” In “an open space where three roads 
meet,” and hard by a stable in which they are prepared 
to spend the night, “a carpenter,” “his wife” and “her 


“2 
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son” discuss the adventure they have just experienced in 
the city. The carpenter has brought his wife’s son, 
whom he protests he loves as though he were his own flesh 
and blood, to the city to meet the wise men in the temple, 
they having heard of the lad’s uncanny answers to the 
eraybeards and learned folk of his home town. And the 
boy has also confounded his temple hearers. Now the 
carpenter is a little peeved. The boy is far too confi- 
dent and too intent on what he mysteriously refers to as 
“his father’s business.” As a matter of fact he should 
be learning to be a carpenter. But the mother is sure her 
son was intended for higher things than carpentry. She 
thinks he may even be a priest. The boy himself is able 
to argue them both out of their convictions and to con- 
vince them they should let him follow the work for which 
he was sent into the world. The chastening intended for 
the lad is therefore visited upon the father. 


“THE SPORTING THING TO DO” 


.A comedy in three acts by Thompson Buchanan. Pro- 
\ duced by Oliver Morosco at the Ritz Theatre, 
New York, February 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Miss) SiupSOR« ..visere's siercinye'e o.cisetnrsid ale Satests eetelolare Mary Fisher 
Thomas Kennedy.. Robert Hudson 
Judge... MeLeawe. kant csnsncpatekeewick semenneaen: Jack Raffael 
Jean Thornton..... ...Emily Stevens 
Colonel ~ Thornton .eccits even scenes «+»Walker Dennett 


Mrsi THOMOR Sines dt cieies SRW ae So wa Ethel Winthorp 
Jack PHornto ev atalclaiststelcisiote a ate alee attie:clevajertie’e ers William Boyd 
Bloator “Aimsworeh tian woes ticieetoaaient ib einea ate tea's Clara Joel 
DIAGHAY cia st ba asad ns emacs vince aes Weiss eeteas ote vie Della Johnson 
Vara Gund sb iryicscaea-e satearete pteisialevesjeieleteistars H. Reeves Smith 
Mres Suzanne: Ghegg. sone cueistes.cie ¥ clee'seviba nine Bertha Belmore 
Rey.) Dra Cleganpacumratestehe cm brewster este James Applebee 


Act I.—Private Office of Thomas Kennedy in Louisville. 
Act Ii.—Scene 1—Room in the Apartment of Jack Thornton. 
Scene 2—At the River Valley Country Club. Act III.— 
Living Room in Rey. Dr. Clegg’s House. Staged by Oliver 
Morosco and Clifford Brooke. 
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Jean Thornton knows that her husband is practically 
living with Eleanor Ainsworth. But she feels that he is 
only a headstrong boy and is worth saving. She agrees 
to a divorce, but stipulates that he shall marry Eleanor. 
And when he is tired of Eleanor, and diseusted with the 
lure she practiced to win him, then Jean swears she will 
win him back, which, despite several unhappy experi- 
ences, she does, proving, as she says, that many women 
divorce their husbands because they love them, not 
because they hate them. 


“HAIL AND FAREWELL” 


A drama in four acts by William Hurlbut. Produced by 
Joseph E. Shea, at the Morosco Theatre, 
New York, February 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


DE SOV SUID ia ipo o.eis scan scpiv-s inn ween vis ow wesetncneneyels Harvey Hayes 
Comtesse: Chateauriand......cssuccsccssvens Maude Richmond 
Comtesse CAV er sive ass capes cain seinen Lucy Ellen Shreve 
Duchesse de Villeneuve...............0+: Eleanor Hutchinson 
Philippe, Comte de Villeneuve.........ssseeeees Paul Gordon 
Paabellay WeBeyAr alan sc. s seats cin.sd.e 405 4/<'bis n'o\nloin ais Florence Reed 
SenorME chevariar raja sioiseielelee cle «sipicatele aisle sieletee Gustave Rolland 
LE sc AOR RaO OA CIEE HCO DOD ER OOP ICIe ar) Gwendolyn De Lany 
GU MIREU De aalyjusele tied ees Late ae 6, Cael salen Tecalsrern Harold Salter 
Brat O OMA TM aretsietale]sfereieroieisretal store: eaalulers isialaceiaiwiaierete Arthur Bayne 
Second MM OOCMIMAM win! nein je:n;<, alae sin.aieineieess ¢rig ued Joseph Allenton 
itd POotmase saree cases nal sceiy wie ese Theodore Doucet 
Whe Bante nsec le sinnibts' gs aneweeie sy a'a 4 afa'a,e'n,« Wells Spaulding 
M. Drouet.2..pecccrcecesccccccedsscvessocesens Paul Leyssac 
Erskine lawrence s/s siseiaie aviensicieieed.enid sinelele “inte Murry Bennett 
A Gy poy Woman’ occ canis sctpiesioepne suis ese sees Florence Auer 


Act I.—On the Riviera, Spring of 1871. Act II.—Isabella 
Echevaria’s House in Paris. Act III.—Another Room in 
Isabella’s House. Act IV.—Same as Act III. Staged by 
B. Iden Payne. i 

Isabella Echevaria, in 1870, was combing the Riviera 
for an American millionaire named John Hart, with 
whose assistance she hoped to pay her debts. Isabella is 
the type that “‘maddens men like wine,” though she, her- 
self, has never loved deeply. She meets Hart, but the 
same day she also meets young Philippe, a count and a 
diplomat, and considerable lover himself. Immediately 
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Isabella lets the millionaire go and takes to herself her 
first true love, young Philippe. They are very, very 
happy for weeks. Then Isabella Echevaria learns that 
she is keeping her lover from his career as a diplomat. 
Growing more like Camille every minute, she ends by 
poisoning herself rather than ruin her lover’s life. 


“RITA COVENTRY” 


A comedy in three acts by Hubert Osborne, from the 
novel by Julian Street. Produced by Brock 
Pemberton at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York, February 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


BECETE sini orsie sini ape/sie' el sieveielarsiaieiorejsisiore ie)sieiele vinre/sisicie(s Hans Herbert 
Mirae Hern iscrsissietelstersersveritersiare vintelstnreloieisiae?s sleveisiera Grace Filkins 
Barrys Merrickcac we sities civic seis eisterioaire stale Edward H. Wever 
Psi areverajersicivie elaisie ete otete si svatstetesers eisisrersicieiete aieesieverels Luis Alberni 
PSlaGwaklsue conse sae eleces scan caene aatenaste G. Albert Smith 
Bieanorsisincs veeoncecyeabnrces one netne Leopoldine Damrosch 
Herian ) Kiatisses.. casks a cure halssireeimricic acelelee Eugene Powers 
Rika COVENT. saa cialcics cies ee nsrsie sine setsiris Dorothy Francis 
Richard UParvishis ccs saitewersatesevecetelnss Charles Francis 
LOUIS ye ew cresinie sletereotniacinesiecsiiecisaemiaacate Auguste Aramini 
Wetherelll qiiacs sstsie cies eteltiadgaiee ces coms emis a Corbet Morris 
Patrick “Deuaoys. scns.ucvicnwsssnae sais aaa cusisicl dels Dwight Frye 
Miss McSweeney) ss .asccsouswshvasetcaseudscas Clare Weldon 
MBRGIO- ceccw sat asiccns Cccecnsacnanstlckitceneln Harriette Frazier 
JORRHOMs ween Weviewie sole Vans cles aanicdeemacemecisecsee Jay Fassett 
WiGLEL ware siorstaisisitie/eieieierarclelelutelclerecinitiatereceieleremrasiainieiels Curtis Karpe 


Act I.—Music Room in Coventry’s Home, New York City. 
Act II.—A Suite at the Ritz, Atlantic City. Act II].—The 
Same as Act I, Staged by Brock Pemberton. 

Rita Coventry, the greatest soprano of her day, rest- 
less, temperamental and adventurous, practically elopes 
with Richard Parrish, a rich young Virginian who loves 
but does not wholly attract her. Pausing briefly at 
Atlantic City, Rita becomes interested in a youthful and 
pink-cheeked music student sent to her hotel to tune her 
piano. Next day she adopts the piano tuner as her 
protégé, plans to arrange for his education in Europe 
and is ready to sail with him at the end of the week. 
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4K “YOU AND I” 
A comedy in three acts by Philip Barry. Produced by 
Richard G. Herndon at the Belmont Theatre, 
New York, February 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Veronica. Duanes...cccrssersess pobackdoonapide Frieda Inescort 
Roderick White.........csessscocsccevcseeess Geoffrey Kerr 
Nancy White......... aintererorare aislatetsiatelsieia(sfeteraiestele Lucile Watson 
Maitland White............ tis visivis d's Sleiwisiawiersivisie tds oid," WATREE 
Bittaicciccissinst ccleisiicissisiecieeccseistse sivevscislelee cae eatricey Mules 
Got. Warren. Rage srealnne ie omrnen raa Gottschalk 
Geoffrey Nichols. alefelb levels stalersietelerereinieie's +eeee»sReginald Mason 


Act I.—Library Scene of the “White Country Home in 
Westchester County, New York. Act II.—‘‘The Attic— 


Studio.’? Act III.—Same as Act II. Staged by Robert 
Milton. 


(See page 75.) 


“ANYTHING MIGHT HAPPEN” 
A comedy in three acts by Edgar Selwyn. Produced by 
Selwyn and Company at the Comedy Theatre, 
New York, February 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


CARAVO A DORLY Caintane cocina cc sverhceig:e wieieas ceieciegit Ruth Findlay 
aichardas Weanling cess srctisiesie a eierele eels sevetdiatals alae Roland Young 
DWiGOKS sieraratelaielelnioie slulsiolclalel¢ a (ele’e eis svealaloieiels Montague Rutherford 
Rial Parveen. spins aidan iomiv nls sas siaisblalsieveleca nee Leslie Howard 
PAM Do Gxisan ciceieideretsrecis oro sieiaiereiacc/sie"sreleie7e C. Haviland Chappell 
Helen Springeycareie cls eis tieleue’oles sieiprareloleleialeleieimtalels Estelle Winwood 
Mirgcale DIS EON acco risjeisiarelsieintels aielaie ctate sisisicve w/e clelan Lucia Moore 
Mins ves BAU y sista sieieiviare cise seracole cists 'eleseselayerete elere\eve\ Isabel Garrison 
Agnes Farrington... c.ccccncccvvcccvcasescece Helen Cromwell 
Howard Matthews.........:cscecsccsces C. Haviland Chappell 
Maitre ede otelercistecosiveloieis:<lorsieiole wicca aXeletsjaleye <a George Le Soir 
PAPIOW ALCOR ieterateters erst es ctarmicte ate ereiielateisiere!steieiel wise siatele! Arthur Lubin 
Niiat WW TSGH ina trides Ss ciate vs © vapin clei vane kena es Joan Treffry 
ited Craies cesiep vier marseepn a ont oinase sn eisin s\.cin Florence Clarke 


Act I.—Scene 1—Richard Romtine 7s Apartment. Scene 2— 
Entrance to Apartment House. Scene 3—In a _ Taxicab. 
Scene 4—Helen Springer’s Apartment. Act II.—Richard 
Keating’s Apartment. Act II].—Scene 1—The Barry Apart- 
ment. Scene 2—A Corner in a Restaurant. Scene 3— 
Helen Springer’s Apartment. 
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Richard Keating, jilted by his fiancée because he has 
failed to stir her imagination, walks out of his apartment 
house into a rainstorm and, practically, also into the 
arms of Helen Springer. They meet, they dine, they get 
amusingly tipsy on Richard’s last bottle of champagne, 
they think they are in love and they are discovered. 
Richard’s fiancée looks them up, and Miss Springer’s 
discarded young man threatens complications. In the 
end they are properly paired and happy. 


“MISTER MALATESTA” 


(Afterward “Papa Joe’) 
A comedy drama in three acts by William Ricciardi. 
Produced by R. G. Kemmet at the Princess The- 
atre, New York, February 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


EGY sraiolateie:s cistanlavsiiole re lornteticantepretetel are Wafelareeraiete Susan Sterling 
DIGLVG sree oie cseleinien eit dels evteg emvie ante csitm ewaiae Ida_ Fitzhugh 
FUE disp waccrtotina © au lale aye wena fie reais ea ela a Cinie alae ae one etee Rhy Derby 
doo Malatestaccensccaksacemmasee men asteme stay William Ricciardi 
GQanhesictccec ciaucrscae etre welsremiainw erseliescetelerostets Burdette Kappes 
PAOUG’s.ate sieiec'e aicietolareleaysislorercals misiclecieeioennatacore eats Marius Rogati 
Miike sO 7 ROLLY ae cin wise wc sists eininnlelnistelvla’siere eiaisie Thomas F. Tracy 
Const Gd Aria nid arc o:5 a bjcisis ie wioreists erateiralk Sivretssnisyerk Antonio Salerno 


Scene—Home of Malatesta. 


An Italian stevedore, Joe Malatesta, grown rich, and 
married to an Irish woman, comes upon a series of 
domestic problems late in life. His much-loved son 
seduces an equally loved foster sister, Rita, who seeks to 
save the family disgrace by going away, but is held and 
forced to tell her story to “Papa” Joe. The old man is 
hard hit, but forces his son to marry the girl. The 
arrangement is to the boy’s liking. He had always loved 
Rita, but was afraid to marry her because of the social 
ambitions of his mother. The ending is joyful. 
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“HUMORESQUE” 


A comedy drama in three acts by Fannie Hurst. Pro- 


duced at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New 
York, February 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


DSarahe Wanton cas cia tle sitsiaiics emia a meciae sd ecaieseers Laurette Taylor 
Abrabsim Ros atoraaais wise vale gs'vie vs in csiewiss sere Sam Sidman 
UGC OME ANE Oxierayeleinreroisl atavelele o sfere elatataletsisie.clejarelefesetarele Alfred Little 
Leon! ‘Kantor (Grown) ocec.ccc.0's elsecieew'sine ps eionte Lutha J. Adler 
Teadons Wanton sy sis eters slo cle)sieie clsiasals\siersi>sn .....Chester Hermann 
Veador Kantor: (Grown) oc aw se cccad cise eerste wcleieattie Lou Sorin 
Bisthoroaamtor casei nislsta's ic aio ntejeiowietelerosrainyersietelsrcle Ada Hewitt 
Esther Kantor. (Grown) \jccieiee cle inicieieie ow ereiatsiee Dorothy Burton 
(MANIC RABE OR sis niniol eins Wialce siacajcie:siaie al eieosehw sore Sidney Carlyle 
Sole Gimeborgctrctreviceiseisiesieraiarsielersieiersiaietgestisiotes Frank Manning 
Rosie Ginsberg stswtsiestscieisiniteisicine eitieisaiss sisle or Lillian Garrick 
MINA RET Re ica lee cainws co cla alord elas neni cain ante sealemte Elsa Grey 
Littl) Ja Lain Robes Genny Opn OO No OSCeU OO Charlotte Salkowitz 
Deom Kantor bias vive sins esltee eae aniay Sidney Salkowitz 
Nia? 55188905 Gi0ipie vi.n'0.0 0 n 01s 0: si0a) pains sie vista win waleieelee Hubert Wilke 
Stage Employee. oc. cccsccccncsosccectvccovcees James H. Bell 
ROPOTUCL cratuleralsieieiatere eave! vlataiwraiele iefaiviaipiviess’s\e.sis\ereisrs Wayne Wilson 
WV BUSY 6 oie vials a sv cieie vasiés occ acts eaelews see spins Walter H. Brown 
Mrs. Pinsehreiber..s....0s s/darse.s 0 scenes evans vives Vera Berliner 


Act I.—Over their Brass Shop atthe Home of the Kantor 
Family, Allen Street, New York City. Act II.—Artist’s 
Room, Symphony Hall, New York. Act II].—Home of the 
Kantor Family, West End Avenue, New York. Staged by 
J. Hartley Manners. 


Sarah Kantor, mother of a large family struggling for 
a foothold in America and a living on the East Side, sees 
the answer to her prayers that a genius may be born to 
her in young Leon Kantor’s love of the violin. Years 
later Leon does become the greatest of the younger vir- 
tuosos of his day. But the war comes and he insists on 
‘going. Sarah fights, pleads, prays and commands, but 
she cannot hold her son, and he marches away to fight. 
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“ROGER BLOOMER” 
A play in three acts by John Howard Lawson. Produced 


by the Equity Players, Inc., at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, New York, March 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Rogers Bloomers. .oais.socie sities sicieiecorw aie, de ciel relsterelevcle Henry Hull 
Mra.~ Bloomer... cc sive vsiaiomecines cae cisen oe Caroline Newcombe 
Everett obloomeniesisiee'sic ceitaeslcavclestalsiapistereine Walter Walker 
Bary; (the: (maids; scsueie cece thames ceeic etree Isabel Hill 
Marae Poppitivaccincarsctininwetainatsmem ated cesta sien John C. Hickey 
Bugene (Poppins siecaiccicccsisclentrslesisercislesieee rs Louis Calhern 
Emma, the stenographer........secscceceoses Adelaide Wilson 
Hanh eCe anocncocnocemBoSgUcododarmounpcnatumouen Mary Fowler 
Another, (Saleaptel «sis siesaiciaicmateloae ace okie aecenieay Helen Carew 
Ay College> Examiner. siccisis siecle sicteolectae ved J. Hammond Dailey 
AM Land lady iicvcccaae cisieieicion asia decietewelerctee Julia Ralph 
AM Streche Walkers: <isistes sicianereinow ceva ees Margaret Fareleigh 
POlIG OMAN -ieinrele cie.t-c's nelle tents slelelenielclee aise ett sencele Emil Hoch 
PEGG BUPOS sa veces a sien cs acoso ie sie ule aviators 6% Helen Van Hoose 
Blliott si Ta Ramseyine s sic cia celew'e sieeivincic cence Frederick Burton 
Office Asaistants. ccc cesscinecceis sca’ Rolph Ryan, Alan Bunce, 

Robert Forsythe, Harry Hahn 
A Ragged) WatiscecncsseeUess aca bas heasienseiiese Fletcher Norton 
Ditig: “Clerks cscs sisece erst acicsenen vcreicnise sie Charles Webster 
Another m Drug  Glotkns otis sie sje cicles ois sivicialereieis'eyeicie ets Harry Hahn 
Am Old Manierte so wsenrs siaisis ale sole saieiorss aiveleicte Halliam Bosworth 
Another Old Mans ..cicss ccs seseensas¥en ve James G. Morton 
PA DEteCtives ciscitiacisanere sees/clee is elslslerecients Halliam Bosworth 
A TWAS c:aercle wise iele wesc cistere asic ce sisit eeleisleisis Thomas J. Keogh 
Prigon’ Attendant, svcisecscives sense sso escivis le eeine Emil Hoch 
Tall Old Woman........... ajaleleiaretare sivierareles Helen Van Hoose 
Small! Old GWiomiaties «ccc vie ciocicresiincisseisisieslecicteys Kate Morgan 
Creatures in a Dream............ Louis Segal, Sylvia Wiles, 


Mina Henderson 


Roger Bloomer, following the mind promptings of an 
unhealthy adolescence, and rebelling at the mystery of 
life, abandons home and a college career to go in search 
of a solution to all that is troubling him. In New York, 
“the city of women, death and garbage,” the mysteries 
still haunt him, and though Louise, a more normal but 
equally rebellious adolescent, seeks to set him right, his 
adventure ends tragically. Both Roger and Louise take 
poison, Louise dies and Roger, recovering, is held as a 
material witness. After a nightmare in jail he is found 
and taken home by his father. 
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“MORPHIA” 


A drama by Duncan McNab and Ludwig Herzer. Pro- 
duced at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, 
March 6, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Juliane Wade secnsisitiaccs isianie(cicicess sacs cece Lowell Sherman 
IMirsspe Mortis Onl sere cle eict svelte cisisistalereic cies lateralis iets Alice Fleming 
Ditka Grant piclsiecicicienicies Gres ciniceeaisejnicieleieien ios Albert Tavernier 
Nursope Margaret crersisicteieitace ti siecinte sleltrewtesioe cle winie aie Olive Tell 


The action takes place during an evening, and _ the 
night and morning following it, in the study of Julian 
Wade, an author of distinction. Staged by Lowell Sherman. 


Julian Wade, a successful novelist who suffers from 
the memory of an accident in which he killed a young 
girl, seeks to obliterate that memory by using morphine. 
When he becomes an addict he hides himself away in his 
rooms for months at a time. An old nurse and a doctor 
friend seek to cure him by introducing into the house a 
former sweetheart of Wade’s. The girl wins his promise 
to leave morphine alone, and when he fails to keep it 
raises her bid by giving him herself. When he again 
fails her she gives up and agrees to become an addict 
with him. That is the shock that cures him. 


“KING LEAR” 


The Shakespearean tragedy. Revived by Reginald 
Pole at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New 
York, March 9, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Pir OG CME seis. sla icigreniva/ninjelovein(a's vin e' piaiesi ois Moffat Johnston 
Rarlof Gloucester sven sece cxlrcccies es citelswionnce Arthur Hughes 
Pima ois rarisnieie vies eitihis waive atenmiabints' ie ecatapuid «\ele Lawrence Cecil 
Lear, King of Britainicedesc ccs sescccceessscsce Reginald Pole 
Coner iia sie c sisiavvlnisitis sisivale sd wiereie (ands oiee/aleia Winifred Johnston 
ROROING ee 'orc'cies etnias in /se/ancieiaiein wi GiaNe s phaiserw dc wierale Kirah Markham 
Cordeligi sg irclecite ecivuicies.s ciuicis's cin estacaleis's:e eis Genevieve Tobin 


Duke: of Albany's «isi sisiceias t.siee(c-cielos)5.c,s(e.'s'e/sleislecie.s Paul Huber 
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Duke:cok ‘Cornwall cac. sacemiewiedcises's eb a-s/eslaisien Frank Arundel 
Duke of Burgundy......... ig siaieinisleteleisiafersiatetels Jameson Reilly 
King: ofS Brane@ss ve ancmia kris sinisme ale eels Gregory Safranac 
Bdgarictstvadenes esatala (ofaisteintelovetataretatern ereraisiniare Lawrence ‘Tibbett 
Oawaldicsn cascades s aa )svete stavetere nial Naa arteiere aiave tele William Austin 
Guana lee sic care Tits racers lerverere Weleteletasiels ale eteteratatale Norman Cope 
FO Oliatorerale sine ore-wiale¥o eleip statarierels opaiernl kismiarevsteiersTaistele sare Beata Karm 


‘Staged by “Reginald Pole. 


“PASTEUR” 


A drama in five episodes by Sacha Guitry; adapted by 
Arthur Hornblow, Jr. Produced by Charles Froh- 
man at the Empire Theatre, New York, 

March 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Roreistaers Hartley Power 

-Hubbard Kirkpatrick 

eratorete Frederick Lewis 

OU GRCOReT REE Our hh Lyons Wyckland 

BOrgerony cpalscvers ce weiss cc Ved maven cna wens Edward Mackay 
Beclard....... ae Kees eee a us eee eeu deliee we beieeaengese.s Frank Hay 
OU Lay TA MOVE teicalairo eras bcieid vicsiswn eipaiotele aise ai atera« Henry Miller 
President of the Academy of Medicine......... Howard Kyle 
Dr. Poggiale...... mista bite Suisipielelwin alwielacale ++++»Wilson Reynolds 
EVD RG UOT IE asvle cialeis gate tta ciere ois'ale steieaternceeeianres ..--Leslie Stowe 
Drs Ballard ccd seas cas SE OI areas Gein Saas Elmer Brown 
Heron LErWaycvccswocssisssa ed vaviecesve eae © ++..Stephen Wright 
Protester: (GON .), cass dusviem ace u slew ecuetate sl +»-Louis Renault 
Theodore Meister........cssscesees Sactesve wie lere A. G. Andrews 
Josoph Meister........... aig Gs Veaveevalinwaanes WIIG, SF ERTCE: 
Dr. Graneh@ri. dscns cavities npain cae Saleen siatrace ...Albert Bruning 
FRGRES dione eaies Wists, viv'visia Ot ne diastatnre Cabrel n Gal David Belbridge 
President of the French Republic. oalneis a alsipece Edward Fielding 


First Episode.—The Laboratory of Louis Pasteur in Paris, 
1870. Second Episode.—The Assembly Room of the Academy 
of Medicine, 1880. Third Episode.—The Laboratory Again, 
in 1885. Fourth Episode.—-Pasteur’s Home in the South 
of France, 1888. Fifth Episode.—Reception Room outside 
the Great Hall of the Sorbonne. December 27, 1892. 

An historical drama revealing the chief events in the 
life of Louis Pasteur, French scientist, including his 
spirited defense of his germ theory before the Academy 
of Medicine in 1880; his first trial of the serum for the 
cure of rabies, and the great reception tendered him by 
the President of France and representatives of the com- 
bined medical societies of the world in the Sorbonne 
in 1882. 
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-K “BARNUM WAS RIGHT” 


A farce in three acts by Philip Bartholomae and John 
Meehan. Produced by Louis F. Werba at the Frazee 
Theatre, New York, March 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Miriam DlOCKG sisreuisistere etcieerere ciclo cies sisia cislere SNe Marion Coakley 
Sarak cetsetsls/cisctesieisincisielsnisieminisisierclsiasiareineistecit cries Susanne Willa 
Samuelilocke vsccvicc ccjscieacilastsnivecesiee Elwood F. Bostwick 
arr sOn scivrncisiecieccarccemen tn anietetsacacieciaetiarsets Denman. Maley 
Seymour Standish nike ste cone ca ee dealt let eceiets Robert Adams 
WP elix © FAMBae rs vis's v0d0ic'ielexctiscie sles ts,siere 5 William E. Morris 
Mine dehanrellicctsmiat ae clersie cise eeltosicie sieeleleleemmteteivints Donald Brian 
IRJOLLe sitersiondccetioc ce elsiceiemariceoctras ea aa siar Arthur J. Wood 
My pl uttlenncrabincccuseieet ocisaiens es esis wememelscs es Neil Martin 
Mire ak Uttle ctesstaiciecets cise ole teste’ craletere stersielete ele-sisieisvere Enid Markey 
IBairkce cinv erate aa wictaiemtete vinis he eipipiciaierolere sisiaiemisiniela’erei orate Will Deming 
PROCDE COLD arO rico c ceccevecstis td ss mite arate sla nates Lilyan Tashman 
Giriseppie Verdt.: asks na cas ples > ae baie ele eiaisielcers George E. Mack 


Act I.—Locke’s Home on Long Island. Act II.—The 
Manor House. Act III.—Scene 1—The Manor House. Scene 
2—Miriam’s Room. Scene 3—Same as Scene 1. Staged 
by John Meehan. 


Fred Farrell, who wants to marry Miriam Locke, deter- 
mines to try out the Barnum theory that there’s a sucker 
born every minute. Miriam’s father is of the opinion that 
Fred is shy of both business sense and initiative. Before 
the play is over Farrell has taken an abandoned Locke 
estate on Long Island, cleverly spread the rumor that it 
is the site of buried treasure, opened the old manor 
house as an inn and established a side business of leas- 
ing picks, hammers, axes and shovels to those who wish 
to search for the hidden wealth. By the end of the play 
he has proved himself a good business man and a 
promising fiancé. 
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“GO-GO” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Harry L. Cort and 
George E. Stoddard; lyrics by Alex Rogers; 
music by C. Luckyeth Roberts. Produced 
by John Cort at Daly’s Theatre, 

New York, March 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Wess Park G8 vis ia cca naialsiaisin. ois ais ciakiane a cpio tier.asiaie Kathi Murray 
Otism Hibbard scorearorsiaisiorenisislelaeierercls ereistetsinie sIaieraiars aval Paul Burns 
Isabel Parker, Florabel Parker............ Josephine Stevens 
MARE bay sisteerstavujrinis cin aie blete aa ia\k th oie lo] ensieleretsveninie Vangi Murray 
Miss bby liga bral ies eoreyorciaraieisrs sie wolassteisleta si saielecaiers May Boley 
Welora \ Bra O vals nas celeciainiaie sa hema hark so ntee enters Lora Sonderson 
Sonntor PLoekssith ions aenetwmecssiesee ie oeace Billy Clifford 
WMswaldooPapeor ster cereieiw writic\ciezsieis binie aieieiaicioise arateiarctera Don Barclay 
Sack Loekemith cc i dicics ac oe races eqns dares Bernard Granville 
MOEMILOS, viciacacrien sie'sipistnla’s. aie: sinie wets uiy Sielanninle «coger Nitzi Vernille 
Bie aSiaspralelorotnisie(aloaterelaretercaie elalarnretelatsisteresisrer si eistais ale D. L. Roberts 


Act I.—Scene 1—Rambler Rose Cottage, Honey Falls, 

N. Y. Scene 2—Office of the Oswald Theatrical Agency, 

N. Y. Scene 3—Street Scene in New York. Scene 4— 

The Lounge at Cafe ‘The Pink Poodle.’? Act II.—The 

Summer Residence of Senator Locksmith. Staged by 

Walter Brooks. 

Isabel and Florabel Parker are twin sisters. One was 
a nurse in France. The other is a cabaret singer in New 
York. Jack Locksmith met the nurse over there and 
starts a search for her when he returns over here. But 
meeting the cabaret end of the family is sadly disap- 
pointed and sore beset with lyrical blues. It all, how- 


ever, comes out in the finale. 


+ “THE COMEDIAN” 


A comedy in three acts by Sacha Guitry; adapted by 
David Belasco. Produced by David Belasco at the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, March 13, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


‘Ehio<' Come diaitenas'easrssiteis ole syeleretai erelersiere avetatbintetare Lionel Atwill 
Gin MIBaULALG olcislereparcinrelsiecteicieissloyaisiore sistem aise teinieinietets A. P. Kaye 
URCGUCHNG., censsagtacievnines tecevieey Sure neneice Elsie Mackay 
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Deelerelicrstecierse:sisisivisie siete ss cscs ole vie « visio mre noe H. Paul Doucet 
BloChiac ae crimeicamiciectonine cieitncecscevaeiesineee Albert Gran 
Robert awiieiecteistlsielsoevercan rierosiie aianaieeierieaes William Lorenz 
A Stage: Manager 05 5,.cekas ae cas ace ewe wee eee Will Hindson 
NLounet- Pom lavas cremcepelalaieis eisai ohn sarorele es als H. Cooper Cliffe 
ANPOIMeHiel Wav erases: syatsiane ti cistacielerapialeioieleere te raieiete s Rose Winter 
Marguerite’ Simonest:s 2.554 s.ccacss veceseceess Evelyn Gosnell 
Bo ON Seri qORcee OD EMP IOa Nore pantera Reise Marguarite Denys 
Marcoellentarric sted vistas cictolets aunache mt antesclavele wisialsierets Myra Florian 
PALIBG’, slcle’etlclserele nyelecstvelete-encaiovsniors Polen istoneees Edmonia Nolley 
PVG raylictoreretersrejate exrelel sve crater ctelererersteleraicie eth reloerelarsre Jacques de Wolfe 
aei Oar ald aks ares sls aidiaieiois notatin Werste nein sate acai Maquita Dwight 
TEAYCHO MI ayatasevererelssotayotelceteraiaiciesieineian: win eral erareiermiarciclate Harold Seton 


The term ‘‘Comedian,’’ as understood in France, does not 
necessarily mean a player of comedy, but an actor of many 
parts. 

Act I.—The Comedian’s dressing room in the theatre. 
Act II.—Scene 1—In the Comedian’s home. Scene 2—The 
theatre. Act III.—The Comedian’s dressing room. Staged 
by David Belasco. 


The Comedian is a favorite actor of Paris, turned 40 
and beginning to show it. To himself, however, he 
insists that he is as young and attractive as ever. Comes 
an old friend whose niece, Jacqueline, is infatuated with 
the Comedian, to ask that the actor help in disillusioning 
the girl. Will he permit her to meet him as he really is, 
with his graying hair and the deepening lines of his face 
showing? The Comedian, shocked and resentful at first, 
finally agrees, but with the mental reservation that at 
the meeting he will put his waning romantic attractions 
to the test. The girl comes; the Comedian, without 
makeup’s aid, still makes passionate love to her and 
wins her utterly. Next day they elope and are married 
(in the American version only). A few months later the 
Comedian grows a little indifferent to his young wife, 
but when she substitutes for his leading woman in an 
emergency his love for her is revived. And then when 
she meets the real test and proves how bad an actress 
she really is he suffers. She, however, is radiant and 
insists upon becoming his leading woman. Rather than 
let his public suffer the Comedian gives her up. 
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“THE LOVE HABIT” 


A farce in three acts from the French of Louis Verneuil; 
adapted by Gladys Unger. Produced by Brock 
Pemberton at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York, March 14, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Phe Woung ey Mana cos cinicalss vsities vlwtewiels enietelslete James Rennie 
IMA R LO cre atnieictalsiavacaiein'e s\cialeleia aialafeisie sia. sieis eieinisie7e! oe) Mary Kennedy 
-Florence Eldridge 
Gustave Morand.... ....Ernest Cossart 
Rosette Pompon.... .-..Fania Marinoff 
Max  Davelleroys ccs. vissccvctiee sae sicleue deep eer se Dwight Frye 
The scene is the living-room in Gustave Morand’s house 
in Paris. Staged by Brock Pemberton. 


Nadine Morand is annoyed by the persistent attentions 
of a certain young man who insists upon following her, 
even into her own home. She orders him away, but he 
will not go. She orders her husband to throw him out, 
but because the young man knows of husband’s affair 
with a dancer, husband is afraid to. Instead, he is black- 
mailed into hiring the young man as his secretary. For 
two acts the young man continues to pursue the pro- 
testing wife, at the end of which time the wife discovers 
her husband’s affair with the dancer. Determined to be 
even, she again orders the young man from her house, 
but advises him to leave his address behind. 


“THE ADDING MACHINE” 


A tragedy in seven scenes by Elmer L. Rice. Produced 
by the Theatre Guild, at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, March 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Bares -LErOs ive va cica cna kis Peeintgnae ior ain neuetiaes Dudley Digges 
EEGs ZOLO o'c\n's vbin sik wi cla Meldieeterielan eMac eninere stk Helen Westley 
Daisy Diana Dorothea Devore............. Margaret Wycherly 


THER BOGR sok ceiomekoieae ao nd/ntied cose Rastemeuenne Irving Dillon 
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Mrs Onen occas sinacisnicle Se sieac carne tenaen Harry McKenna 
Mra Ouewe tmmtistecisae dee ces dance cere ce eaten Tc Marcia Harris 
Mr Selworteeec cates wees aero n se eee ee aD Paul Hayes 
MET ae tel WO elelaiais otetsre avorawe ists eroteiore aia lwiate eidlaieloeie es Therese Stewart 
IM ies DA TCO riers eters icroieicrctefelaevo sje cisinw Ge cere sie es Gerald Lundegard 
Mraam Lance lsiecsaificin oc eiacs osstioieaccie sicnioe dt ietaiat Georgiana Wilson 
Mi cre FOU Dace sla aiclscotsiiaeiaae wavs Se ciisesia seh one sok George Stehli 
MES-# HOUL sa selacetniriecs oalncaeeicaie teas siceiceet Edyth Burnett 
EYETV Oe apuinai hakisic(cai es carnneiamared ae William M. Griffith 
NICS PE VO ersinin eter ule a sietantsieistc tite sammistsieaer neler Ruby Craven 
MECH SIX Se ashe ctersie eltete alae shale weole nace we weiale wate Daniel Hamilton 
NCAA NSER poaxsa nie ie idinc tee neceie aie Saw oie belo aces eee Louise Sydmeth 
Policemen: 20.0 s0swcsssneee ves Irving Dillon, Lewis Barrington 
Wudye OL Gina vere. caine acc emacs asiae siaisene Elise Bartlett 
oun gre Matic oc ctlsemict tet aatesiee alee secu ool ers Gerald Lundegard 
SSETOLierae me tastatcistareeeh eineerieleters nvestelsisisie ore Edward G. Robinson 
ee Head crass tae Foal ainva aivratar s/s Se fale wal Oe vaeiniaip eid sa Daniel Hamilton 
teurenant.. Cuarlosmcrisacistreisteisisisis ce jennie ines Louis Calvert 
CORB U OOO D EOD OOM 6 OOOO GOOG TOOTING. William M. Griffith 


Scene 1.—A Bedroom. Scene 2.—An Office. Scene 3.— 
A Living Room. Scene 4.—A Place of Justice. Scene 5.— 
A Graveyard. Scene 6.—A Pleasant Place. Scene 7.— 
Another Office. 

For twenty-five years Mr. Zero has been working on 
the books of one firm, patiently, hopefully, expecting 
promotion and a raise. At the end of that time the firm 
fires Mr. Zero and puts in adding machines. In a blind 
rage at such injustice Zero stabs the Boss with a paper 
file, is tried for murder and executed. Thereafter he 
adventures through graveyards and Elysian Fields, 
caring very little for either, until he reaches heaven itself, 
where he is employed on a gigantic adding machine. The 
keeper of the place, however, sends his soul back to 
earth for further seasoning. He is still a failure, even in 
heaven. 


“THE LOVE SET” 


A comedy in three acts by Thomas Loudon. Produced 
by Gavin Muir at the Punch and Judy Theatre, 
New York, March 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Elizabeth Lamont). 0.2 case ccccceccrsasves, Elizabeth Valentine 
VOW PAATTIONE Sache o «ote 0; one) t 87's) oeisie $ehels, ate nieke ayo) se 8s George Alison 
ACh DANO basi oleig ait isiei<loieis a(atele)s/aiaia.s alatnlcietere(scele William Leonard 


Ruthie -Glassford -6ccsens deewssevcbervedeunse Carolyn Ferriday 
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Gertrude Lamont.:.:.. cscs cccccvoiesoevics Catherine Dale Owen 
Job = Macprke sac inialelelets\oleielsiorsiasinisiswsiele(e/stelsice Kenneth Daigneau 
IM agate cre cicsepelete oie ialate nlsfevaterelsinizisraielahiie sisi slaloialeiatersfe Barbara Pierce 
Tom Sheridad. . ccs ccc ccocscensseseaciceetnevvcsie Gavin Muir 
AS VISIR. ieie's sereeic wins sree d Weiwis ef pan eeaewieie © Russell Morrison 


John’ Lamont, successful in business and rich, is afraid 
his daughter Gertrude is going to marry Job Macpike, a 
he-man of the farm, but also a good deal of a bounder. 
To prevent such a match he tries to bribe Tom Sheri- 
dan, a tennis champ, poor but educated, to take Gertrude 
away from Job. Tom scorns the bribe, until he meets 
Gertrude, after which he agrees to work for nothing. 
Gertrude, however, is still for the farm hand of her 
romance until she discovers the kind he is, just a grubby 
fortune hunter. Then she turns quickly to tennis and 
Tom. 


“THE GUILTY ONE” 
A drama in three acts by Michael Morton and Peter 
Traill. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Selwyn 
Theatre, New York, March 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Ronald Shortt cvccv cscs cvenhsvistias antes tives Charles Waldron 
Dek Ra atoms croiejatsicieise’ sis olseivvere/e ersicrernieisisienisvstenisinas te Noel Leslie 
Mr. Seaton Davies... ....-Charles Dalton 
Dr. Brass6yss c.viciscee «e++sHenry Warwick 
Irene Short.......% ..-Pauline Frederick 
Madge Tig. s ativtaccicis ooicemicinls Wetslactaenitatens Ethel Intropidi 
AURIGs cis/0 caine one cer wcsle esisbekaeiee esthinis weasels Florence Edney 


The Scene—Ronald_ Short’s Studio. Place—London. 
Time—Present. Staged by Edward Elsner. 


Irene Short, neglected, as she feels, by her busy hus- 
band, turns for consolation to Dick Raston. Ronald 
Short, the husband, thereupon grabs a gun and goes 
after Raston, returning later with the report that he has 
killed him. Mrs. Short, realizing then how much she 
loves Mr. Short, and how little she cares for Raston, 
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declares that she is really the guilty one and should 
suffer. When the Scotland Yard man comes to investi- 
gate she does everything she can to save her husband and 
then collapses—only to come to later and discover that 
the murder was a plant, the Scotland Yard man a friend 
and the whole thing planned to prove to her where her 
real love lay. 


“JACK AND JILL” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Frederic Isham and 
Otto Harbach. Produced by the Chelsea Pro- 
ducing Corp. at the Globe Theatre, New 
York, March 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Prologue—Beneath the Washington Family Tree 


A Descendant of Mary Ball...........eeeeeee Gladys Burgette 
THE PLAY 
ACK CARATOWS. siclcs ciserslals Kine tiara ss ne walias re Donald MacDonald 
Doral GC eaietars.s tino eiclotecera dels ie iateloicivrpiereleclelsre'ciaine> Brooke Johns 
Marcia OMaNMCHBs sistas w </a.uis) ais ise o'e we sgt miele ais Winifrede Verina 
BD Hla SOM ae wise: siniai ate, sina is'ol vie <i wiethra' crs mala a einivie aisha Beth Beri 
Misi pial ono: cyclers etmiceslels sists ole uciieep(voleiee Georgia O’Ramey 
Duke; of (Dippinston sie sss sisleiaiss vtisinisie siee,e 4 s0)8's Lennox Pawle 
SELDOM UCUOTLG = tect utaishy a si nists ola rotnalalsra mesaiale\a ata Virginia O’Brien 
JAM MAG BSAC] s\555:0.0/0.5.» sien 6: 0(0\s'0' sv cinrale\siviviens «aisle Clifton Webb 
GlorigeeWiaynessisin cies sicionc ene vasie aie sere Ann Pennington 
Daniel Mi aloneerstereiec eteisteietoeisieieaiasinareve mare sisiciarsie Roger Imhof 
SR BG DLAI sg cin di orcig aisle sie eiecais.0\s.sie Winie’e elefowieinie'erele Lena Basquette 
PRG MQULUDGY sialatele (hisses a etele.ajarere) duel giele Sia nis) sierA’a/aie Carlos Conte 
EEEI@ SIESULL OL is oxere(aicietatnlstsiele(sie ciate ciel wtelare {ol viviols wiolele)e\e’e Russell Scott 
Mrs ram OOtG riersicieietorsis ticle. estes icloieielsesaiere.s) ais America Chedister 
Mis,. Sylvester JOmGS sc. sino ses ccsbicssnnencas Metta Louise Orr 


Solo Dancers—Leon Barte and Lena Basquette, Beatrice 
Collenette and Helene Blair, Gayle Mays, Ward Fox, 
Claudius Webster, Beth Beri, Nyoka-Nyoka. 

Act I.—Mrs. Malone’s Fifth Avenue Antique Galleries. 
Act II.—The Crystal Ballroom in Mrs. Malone’s New 
York Residence. Act III.—The Garden of the Country Home 
of Jimmy Eustace. 


A song and dance revue expensively draped. 
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“SANDRO BOTTICELLI” 


Romantic drama in three acts by Mercedes de Acosta. 
Produced by the Players Company, Inc., at the Prov- 
incetown Theatre, New York, March 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Angelo Poliiano wiih ccvelic sete alcuice tv ates auren es e's Philip Leigh 
Lorenzo ‘di Pier Francesco sss. ois ves caciessce nase Allyn Joslyn 
Giovani Cuegote cep suas v vise acs de viele en se wr a Conrad Cantzen 
Lorenzo’ ideb. Medicd jos itis sists. chs sisisacau niger se 

Guiliano dei Medici 
Doane’ Cortivagis. tase nnas are ta meeesaa nee wince 


Leo Batista Alberti. 
Donna Rosa......... 


Simonetta Vespttech: .s05 0s 0sc0ave00 00s ovis Eva Le Gallienne 
Sandroy Botticellis cctssreysieeinre caine esle aces asiale Basil Sydney 
PAOLO cee catiee teenie cer eeisiainic sista p Sa sisiate leeiente Arthur Bowyer 


Agnes McCarthy 
Spatshasys ae Wie die iclg CLS TEM ALTE wel ecea, WAL EOE UN ORES 
VEEN ERY ier DOO OBO ICL OMGODC RO OCE Paul Jacchia, Alfred Little 


At a party given by Lorenzo the Magnificent, Simon- 
etta Vespucci meets and loves Alessandro Botticelli, the 
painter. Eager to give something to posterity, Simon- 
etta is of a mind to pass on her beauty, put into imperish- 
able oils by the young artist. She promises Botticelli 
that next day she will visit his studio, clad only in a 
cloak, and that, slipping the fastenings, she will permit 
him to sketch her in all her loveliness. Simonetta, being 
as good as her word, invades the studio, casts aside the 
cloak and awaits developments. It is spring. Briefly 
Alessandro hesitates, and then, overcome by the inspira- 
tion of the moment, grabs pencils and board and 
sketches furiously, lest the light fail or Simonetta tire 
before he can finish. But Simonetta is displeased to 
think her artist lover should prefer his art to her, and 
leaves in a huff, taking her cloak with her. The next 
day, having caught cold in the rain, she is sick of 
a fever. The third day she dies. And all this time Boitti- 
celli is painting for dear life on “The Birth of Venus.” 
He sees Simonetta only for a moment before she dies. 
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“THE WASP” 


A play in three acts by Thomas F. Fallon, produced by 
Louis H. Kaplan at the Morosco Theatre, 
New York, March 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


James ‘‘Murray’’.....+e ipralatatalereiicl eaivis cre aterisiater Otto Kruger 
Harinale mum cneeei acs cance cine sie sibs omiote oo Annie Mack Berlein 
Horace: iM earndenicsip ass s.sis\elleleie otic visleceleioeershiels Leslie Austen 
Bdithy Hearnden sisi aiiielee'siv’aicreleicie elelelsialele'e Emily Ann Wellman 
(EOS ARS Shanngoduor Onbn oon SOMA AOU CRUDOO OTe Tammany Young 
SIORELLIS cise So HOS HOOD ROOOROOOAC O00 DEBU ORE OAC William Corbett 
NGI AG ocak le tieisip caw others pijcels Sonn oleeinainare cs Royal Stout 
REIECE ars tlajelctoie sis vielejatoie ererals siciaisig's Haleieieinician'e iste Ben Hendricks 
Minaya cca yiGiarsjsie’sieine\tla'arsivis) sisioiarsiesisieis Saisieisiels Louise Muldener 
WialterevAllloni craig steloietcele civieleicie slereeleisin ete sisleteiolslavetets Otto Kruger 
IOLA MAROC OS slaicislelesicisleisiciecisie cieicie sisisisiciale anise Galina Kopernak 
JATRES Al leMlsle valeelalaisialerelsiersiare elels:eieisialaisleislolalete Sydney Shepard 
GOREN Y aa sciees tre wai sineiste aie nie eieiwnieraln Wels Mixa inte elas Martin Rose 


The Scene—In the Home of the Hearndens, Gramercy 
Park. Staged by Thomas F. Fallon and William H. Gilmore. 

Edith Hearnden has been twice tried for murder and 
the theft of certain bank securities, and twice the jury 
disagreed. On the discovery of new evidence the case is 
reopened and a third trial called. Before Edith can be 
arrested, however, lightning strikes her house and out 
of the fireplace falls an old diary containing an account 
of the events leading up to the original crime. As Edith 
reads, the scenes change and the story of the diary is 
enacted up to the point at which the murder was done. 
A last act solution clears the heroine. 


“THE ENCHANTED COTTAGE” 


A fable in three acts by Sir Arthur Wing Pinero. Pro- 
duced by William A. Brady, Ltd., at the Ritz 
Theatre, New York, March 31, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Maura Petr isgton einai sc so ees a'0.5 p01 sive sca Katharine Cornell 
Mitae: MARNE G oc's/5 peiniaia as oieie sie 0 Sad wojvree wx ano Clara Blandick 
Major Murray Hillgrove, D.S.O., M.C.......... Gilbert Emery 
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Oliver! Bashfortliiiesas seine ese ee --.-Noel Tearle 
(Late Lieut. 8th Royal Bengal Rest. yee 

Rev. Charles’ Corselligs. ..cccsesuescewosince caves Harry Neville 

Mrs. Cordelia cea rales eee ee tHel Wright 

Mrs. Smallwood... ccscesccsescseccccceccsseo Winifred Frazer 

Rupert Smallwood....... asia sevmasiesiens decir Herbert Bunston 

Rige navies Gckoperar min aiebiee adirsecrsscasoospeldon Bennett 


LAURA’S DREAM 
First Bridal Couple......Thomas Broderick, Phyllis Jackson 
Second Bridal Couple. Roland Hanson, Gudrun Mantzius 
Third Bridal Beate -Stanley Lindahl, Grace Dougherty 


Hithelicctsiswie tee Gwyneth Gordon 
Bridesmaids Elizabeth Collins 
First Witch (Mrs. Minnett)...........0-se00 Clara Blandick 
Second!) Witch's sic. cess SO ORODUDCELUGORSE .-Helen Ryan 
SEB irs WO teW sia oe eae awe fore wie ete sia a etuiaalWata Binkels Sissel Cora Calkins 


Cherubs:—Geraldine Ballard, eNorman Byron, Francis Fay, 
Dorothy Dorbandt, Margaret "Kastner, Eileen Smith, Harry 
Garwood. 

Imps:—Dolly Tigue, Gertrude Dailey, Julia Gorman, Merlin 
Ballard. 

Corsellis Children:—George Ryan, Dolly Tigue, Gertrude 
Dailey, Genevieve Kane, Julia Gorman, Merlin Ballard, 
Norman Byron. 

Play Staged by Jessie Bonstelle and William A. Brady, Jr. 


Oliver Bashforth, bringing a twisted leg, a wry-neck 
and a shell-shocked set of nerves from the war, seeks to 
hide away in rural England. He is persistently hunted 
out by his misunderstanding mother and his stepfather 
until, in sheer desperation, he marries Laura Pennington, 
a village spinster who is severely plain as to feature but 
of a gentle disposition and a good heart. Immediately 
they are married the spell of the enchanted cottage in 
which they spend their honeymoon falls upon them, and, 
seeing each other through the eyes of love, see nothing of 
each other’s marred bodies. So long as they can avoid 
the world their happiness is supreme. And even after 
the world comes back, in the persons of relatives and 
misguided friends, and refuses to accept them as being 
outwardly changed, they are content. 
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“IF WINTER COMES” 


A play in four acts by A. S. M. Hutchinson and B. Mac- 
donald Hastings. Produced by Charles Dil- 
lingham, at the Gaiety Theatre, New 
York, April 2, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Miva ie SabEO ts prencical cra eeitisls sis owls ae Satna Mabel Terry-Lewis 
....Gladys Burgess 


Major Millet........... -Echlin Gayer 
Rev. Sebastian Fortune. Henry Morrell 
Mire (LE WYSting «overs ercreisie'stsieis HS ...Edgar Kent 
Marka SabrOr cashes ye bane eheocee ele eaeeaen ae’ Cyril Maude 
PUNTO Bi Wry tl tng sis.xc/s setae w/olsicisseie-s sts aiesad'e ais gieeisten’s Boyd Clark 
Binet gees ora cava lorsha are wis aintorel ¢ielaiehoxere eis oe lave teceralslele Peggy Rush 
IE e Borie t sles s aivieinitrarastnre ati veiciars| avers aiavercjom maierae Edmund Gurney 
Lady Tybar..... ...Lydia Bilbrooke 


Sarah Jinks... 


...Audrey Cameron 
A Coroner.... 


..F. Gatenby Bell 


SIE DOMLC ILO ats ais ie'o'b,c.tinis oF Ainia) ounlcie/@Smerniniy sinensis Herbert Ranson 
PROMS be tetera sre ia eine ov ce aie opavelereeie Pasiale SisT Raat George Tawde 
Coromer’s OM CEF 560 ss ccissisiccesnccececese \...Frank Howson 
eh Girl (Clerks sa ieueisiecsss hens dows kere cane Eva McRoberts 


The Scenes—In Mark Sabre’s Home, in a _ Coroner’s 
Court, and at the Offices of Fortune, East & Sabre. 


In this dramatization of a widely read novel the hero, 
Mark Sabre, is picked up at the point in the story at 
which he is accepted by the recruiting sergeant and is 
off to the wars. His coldly critical wife, Mabel, refuses 
to exult with Mark. Rather is she sadly irritated by the 
confusion and fuss incident to the readjustment of her 
home affairs. Back from the army Mark undertakes 
the protection of Effie Bright, a stenographer from his 
office who must seek a home for her fatherless child. 
This act brings about the separation of the Sabres and, 
when Effie kills herself, the trial of Mark by a coroner’s 
jury to determine his responsibility. The discovery of 
Effie’s confession as to the paternity of her child, Sabre’s 
sacrifice in withholding the boy’s name at the cost of los- 
ing his own community standing, and the sympathetic 
support of Lady Tybar, bring the story to a reasonably 
happy conclusion. 
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“ELSIE” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Charles W. Bell; 
music and lyrics by Sissle and Blake and Carlo and 
Sanders. Produced by John Jay Scholl at 
the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, 

April 2, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Matgery Hetntond viaciesjs.s.s0ss ames onic nies ane ...-Luella Gear 
Brodit. Blakelyarsiscssetiacnaicc ohm oenicoenoeen Stanley Ridges 
AN We LW Getl Or Gisnspcsisisis steve e/a clei cele ainioveleretbisicieisie siecle Ada Meade 
Alfie: Weatlords. sanngcus nc sowienacvie's slexeiare Daur John Arthur 
Mrs. Philip Hammond...........e.e00+ Maude Turner Gordon 
Pillay rarmonds 6e4 acicnins vein va clapinee me oo sence Frederic Burt 
BEL BRG wren josie tajula, la caia o75.a 610 aah, Rie alela aio ein (ah ceiatals Marguerite Zender 
Err eretetave alelsieielslaisiciccyoisiominvielaleieh eels ei lsinia.diate soe Irma Marwick 
Biaery.- Famtaoad rcs s sicise cate siece eres aieeeimelass Vinton Freedley 
DAE RCL a tales wantie vise cis aie nie han ciclo na wae niae William Cameron 
DUS raleip bieinais aise bie widistne VE e o:0lemaleiee scajnrare, 40\ aise aie. si Opal Hixson 
WA VEO BN Giaiary pisiy aisivle:e. Sele aipiela\siecelole lore ol erseralele’s ele wieiersiniars Nell Ames 
DESUROOR. seisic cle nc svociciele vases rayne ta enaTna cups Elyne Yselle 
PUSWCYareisivieleiviaie sisic/aisin'e\elerrisie(aieielslele-e:als/eieisivin.cioleinaitiete Helen Doty 
Specialty Dancersssscccivcivscicvcceovevcnen« Layman and Kling 
USQURY scare alesis cialeleicin eleisseicte/alarereie Micalisieferalaeraleererece Maida Harries 
ROA Gyr sraveasverctareinisielustels cle eisievadiece aioe sinieieleé pisiziocaereigale Hilda Burt 
Bab is sissies cesvaciciea esis asin ne nalaeicisneisisia geiatssieciies Neida Snow 
DARIOIG Ais winters sine s6pihis Steen e siciveassinier ps ee ence Nina Rothfield 
PL OOtalsteilotsiare reistsietote ate visigicintora eraieeiarernisie ciate closer as Dawne Woods 
Golde aeersinataidisiavole wis eie's Naisentee eee Walaa Nicuiaemae Virginia Kelley 
Dtellaymecses seeateatiae ce vista set velinice sarin melas Helen Borden 
PLOMS ss cnieeuinnvinnies nits ele Cdel-eumitic ecaivtelsineay oie Fio Clark 
Woda 'wicisvolvista!sieinie'aisievaicinieleveis areterintarsraleieieicleis!s a eiere Helen Christian 


Act I.—Philip Hammond’s Summer Residence at Idlewild. 
Act I].—Sun Parlor in the Same Home. Act III,—Same. as 
Act I. Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 


Elsie is an actress who marries Harry Hammond, rich 
man’s son, and finds herself in bad with the family when 
he takes her home. Elsie is a wonder at singing, danc- 
ing and chin-chucking, however, and before the evening 
has even worn on apace she has all the men trailing her 
and all the women worried. It is quite a victory for 
Elsie in the end. 
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“UPTOWN WEST” 
A drama in three acts by Lincoln Osborn. Produced 
by Earl Carroll at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, April 23, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


MEG rarctnetaarisilen's lesa tia sitie efeieiniersrerctcverare tele Florence Mason 
MrssaGoliarbemrmet teens sistent ore ecem atten eames Angela Jacobs 
DAO G rs cies ssivieisiereeiciisie/ale crew oleae als aventers sisieit ns Frances Victory 
UNTIG IE STROBE, eiaipt vin pik's oi vieein sass slegiss alee misis ele Carlton Brickert 
Sakamoto.... «+--Henry Herbert 
RLOLeNGOr st oiwaline auntie eole coraeiieoine ce at piece soa aie Grace Heyer 
The Doctor.. ...William Podmore 
ic Garth vim esse surasisiotersteeclste.e oloisteleaaealncanide Edmund Norris 


Scene—The Living Room of Sakamoto’s Apartment, Up- 
town, West. Time—The Present. Staged by Henry Herbert. 


Sakamoto, a liberally Anglicized Jap, marries Mildred, 
an American girl, as the result of a series of unusual 
adventures. A boy is born to them. Sakamoto, des- 
perately eager that he shall be able to become a good 
American in order that his “moon-flower” may be proud 
of having married him, does all that he can to make his 
marriage a success. He worships both his boy and his 
wife. Gradually Mrs. Sakamoto drifts away from him, 
however, and finally confesses that she has made a mis- 
take and is in love with a man of her own race. When 
the baby is killed Sakamoto determines to bring his 
unhappy adventure to an end, strangles a lady he believes 
to be his wife and cuts his own throat. The strangled 
one was only an unhappy drug addict, however, and the 
ending of the story may therefore be accepted as a happy 
one. 
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“CINDERS” 


A comedy with music in two acts; book and lyrics by 
Edward Clark; music by Rudolf Friml.  Pro- 
duced by Edward Royce at the Dresden 


Theatre, New York, April 3, 1923. 
Cast of characters — 


ANG OlSOR insite calceainyies Nalecietels eat walarewiaie me Queenie Smith 
Sina Rey os ies cotarsts vias Sip letra siete meses Fred Hillebrand 
Cimders ties sit asi dues einele vies o sis:siennin siete ow ies Nancy Welford 
Pobu~ Winthropis sv 'yelas ove sa tisreisaieis siesieidscaaie’s Walter Regan 
Mrse Hore tiow Winthrop sce ssiric.tierelctie Raleie's sleveisiaiele Margaret Dale 
Major Drammon ds «cic casas, 210 ais) oie.s de sles senor John H. Brewer 
MrsnvDelanceys HOY tasicisteaseisesisistaceisialrie estas Roberta Beatty 
Geraldine’ ac vanmnnie neice dws ociuscuaeese enemas Mary Lucas 
Butlers sciessic.s avis ersisrersivialevciae visits ivieca Oeiais stares Thomas Fitzpatrick 
Greak. SCOUE cian cinta tie ceed sinus ems Bevis ve ete wove alale George Bancroft 
Mies Breckenridge. os sacs oe 5.0 v1sin eid ast ele eateiaie else Lillian Lee 
Wipe. PUVA! sos as Hole oxsetare siciw ccs aletaceis Edith Campbell-Walker 


EO sate ove wick sisiale-elu\als alaiotaiste (svete) sleloro letaio) ce Perera sialels Kitty Kelly 
RG sieigiote caluin crsinieratelciuarcleieiaaisrerel sai aieve slareeletererare Estelle Levelle 
Mslelendea'e ¥.4 ial ee aisiee pis tielsietet aie ie eels earon sf Alta King 
aistararet eiaicy aia aiake aieia ay chntioreiatalainieeareltarraletele ores Diana Stegman 


is 
leit Eden Gray 
-Vera De Wolfe 
Louise Bateman 
..Jack Whiting 
-Nathaniel Gennes 
.-Frank Curran 
...Harry Howell 
-Abner Barnhart 
..Denny Murray 
..Dewitt Oakley 
..Thomas Green 
Dayets -Eugene Jenkins 
Time—Present. Place—New York. Staged by Edward Royce. 


“Cinders,” they call the heroine, first, because she 
was found in an ash can when she was six or seven weeks 
old, and, second, because she is always wishing she 
could be like Cinderella. It is in the second act that she 
“borrows” the rich lady’s dress, which she was told to 
deliver, and goes to the charity ball. Here she meets 
the rich lady’s son, who loves her lyrically and at once. 
Here, too, she sees the comedian steal the pearls, and 
though she is revealed as an impostor and accused of the 
theft, she is able to clear herself with a song or two in the 
last act. 
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“THE DICE OF THE GODS” 
A drama in three acts by Lillian Barrett. Produced by 
H. H. Frazee at the National Theatre, 
New York, April 5, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


John Henderson........... Alefeletialole cieterelaieveraiore Donald Cameron 
Buchanany Lanrenceseccscer cs ciciecetivicce sue ece Robert Strange 
ROgerm CARD Y cisteinaicicisis eles minicioniseterisieleto amc emote Harry Stubbs 
Dre llenr yMATNOIG victe'sicicta’sierersicisiers ess efsiesetstecle Joseph Macauley 
Gharled strarerscrsietn sre eG aiatersloroireicrehiaiceleisisiclecswtaciniele Francis Sadtler 
GaMsppi AMane c. cccoesesnccsecnccnticcscsses France Bendtsen 
DMareamOullavantincsclererecesicstereteeearecte entienion William T. Clarke 
MCDENS. a winice svisuinis Nese ce sien .e.s'aieeeie esis sais Rodolfo Badaloni 
Giovanni. +. William Lambert 


Dalvatorelvrersres\siaYe\sieralcisiere ..Frederick Scott 
Patricia Bairde as Paddy?) nurses cacinccrascininnee elec Mrs. Fiske 
Charlotte Baird.. i 
Dolly Laurence 
Suzanne. 


-Helen Jackson 
Clelia Benjamin 
..Evelyn Orton 


Mary pcGa Barty, -Maggie Weston 
Francesca... .-Eunice Osborne 
Maria -Caterina Barone 
Beatrice Henrietta Jordan 


MEAL CIA stp val ulelele eta iete re avsiole sraiw sia) lalele evs valclolerelciaiclaelesiers Nera Badaloni 
Act I.—Drawing-room at ‘‘Idle Ease,’? Mrs. Baird’s New- 
port Villa. Act II.—Charlotte’s Studio, McDougal Street, 
New York. Act III.—The Bairds’ Quarters in the Via Guic- 
ciardini, Florence. Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


Patricia Baird, born of the Virginia aristocracy, 
acquires the morphine habit when young, along with a 
worthless husband. Later she lives and loves recklessly, 
touring the continent with a gay and loving deceiver to 
whom she bears a child. With the girl grown to woman- 
hood and eager to marry Roger Canby, poor but per- 
sistent, Patricia seeks to turn the girl’s interest to an 
older and richer man. Also she tries her best to keep 
from her daughter the knowledge of her mother’s addic- 
tion to drugs. Failing in both these desires Patricia 
bravely takes an overdose of morphine, and Charlotte 
is left free to marry her lover, now become successful. 
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“THE EXILE” 


A comedy drama in three acts by Sidney Toler. Pro- 
duced by Joseph Sidney, Inc., at the Geo. 
M. Cohan Theatre, New York, 
April 9, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


IDADUIELO. ceca een caeinen se iitieis Awisls dale Ras coat Etienne Girardot 
Madame Peronne........eecse00 Wo sanceasleinniecte Marion Abbott 
Berenice: Millet ics osesacn secnwss casiceecaitcesie © Eleanor Painter 
Juctruees  Cortatenicnis cosas snus s€siccciniemelsstes Jose Ruben 
Rouget de L’Isle........... Gplaleie]s olsleleieioipl ots eieiere'e Sidney Riggs 
DOULMEU a/c aiaisipie aisleisis'elcisicielele Waleia'vs/aieceneelsiserasieien’ Aubrey Beattie 
Le Comte de Santerre......... PERSO SEE eer Wallis Clark 
Marthe axicsasies'ev.ces tercecove eeeccccoces oe, Usis tiene Tiny Allen 
Matera watean ve sive wesiasiciceesian e's eee deb tive oeieee Leonard Ide 
Barb ior sie sielors ni etecueiniaisve/elste aicle aiese/ois aa elstotalevewsnelaterers a's Rikel Kent 


Act I.—Madame Peronne’s Lodging House, Paris. Act 

IIl.—Scene 1—The Same. Scene 2—Hall in the Comedie 

Francaise. Scene 3—Peronne’s Lodging House, Act III.— 

Same as Act I. Paris, 1792. Staged by Jose Ruben. 
Jacques Cortot, an active young Republican in France 
before the Revolution, is exiled to England by the royal- 
ists for having made fun of Marie Antoinette. Returning 
to France in disguise he meets and loves a young singer, 
Berenice Millet, who, through the influence of the court, 
is given a chance at the Comedie Francaise. When the 
Revolution breaks, Berenice, in her fine stage clothes, is 
chased by a mob of citizens and takes refuge in Cortot’s 
rooms. He strips her of her finery, ties a red bandana 
about her head and sets her singing the “Marseillaise” as 
the citizens break in. Thus is the situation, and the play, 

saved. 


Noy 


“K “ZANDER THE GREAT” 


A comedy in a prologue and three acts by Salisbury 
Field. Produced by Charles Frohman, at 
the Empire Theatre, New York, 
April 9, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Jackson Pepper William Wadsworth 
Oliver Macyiiicacuervicnncins stercveee eaters enemies Joseph Baird 
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MAING revs crelela o'e/wiorovaCnhctaternie « oid/o ciaicle ois c\sieie'eceisle eieie's ete Alice Brady 
ZEDACT lorarstarsaluierecalersiersrafore winvieierclite @ viereleis oie bataleye Edwin Mills 
Elnter Lovejoy .nws.sce sects cueoaecdenale at Raymond Van Sickle 
Goodie Ne weer ciusisssreresraisjelsleistetoiajaieieraicisiaisis tistics Joseph Allen 
EL OXAS ays claleicraterelelalerstainiy slelsieislorsiarsisisvellers\bisisisjainre sere George Abbott 
Daw’ Murehisor’cisic'o2'siniere Sainieleveeie eis wi ieiclolee olarore Jerome Patrick 
Ua crevetsieteareisiersiaiajeve: cuaeis nid ciarslcceielcinrah a cela es cieineeels Joseph Spurin 
SEU OAM ONY ore ies ole’ civ eivinletctelere pis Wola evereledsietelel a James S. Barrett 
MSIL UICE bisineh visleieiele'ssielivas eho ridla ctecigemtewmarae cers Dan Moyles 


Prologue—Weeweedin, New Jersey. Act I, II and II— 
A Ranch Near the Border in Southern Arizona. Staged by 
David Burton. 

Mamie was a sort of girl of all work in the house in 
Jersey in which Zander’s mother died. Zander, short for 
Alexander, is five and an orphan, but he is supposed to 
have a father some place in Arizona. So Mamie hitches 
up the old Ford, piles it high with what household 
goods she can salvage, not forgetting Zander’s rabbits, 
and starts for Arizona. Arrived there she wanders by 
mistake into a nest of cowboy bootleggers, one of whom 
swears he is Zander’s father to keep her from leaving and 
betraying the smuggling industry. Finding out the truth, 
Mamie threatens trouble until they take her baby from 
her. After that she is pretty unhappy until all her wor- 
ries are cleared away in the end. She marries a cowboy 
and adopts Zander. 


“ANATHEMA” 


A fantastic drama in seven scenes by Leonid Andreyev, 
translated by Herman Bernstein. Produced by 
Maurice Swartz at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theatre, New York, April 10, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


PIA CEMA ay avr olss oi aYae tera sieve: sie ese ateialovela, o/atehay e500 Ernest Glendinning 
PAVIA e CIZOK aioe le avateies st siesristeicleiais o/s's oie ae ele viele Maurice Swartz 
SEPA, MAIS YWALO o/<:5.5)0)55 Pes aes ace wet datas sae Esther Lyon 
Rogar thein) Pav guters screw valour esc: ow sles ceeae Isabel Leighton 
INaUT APRENE, BOM epee sr. derielvieteleils surate eialclercle-sivts Sidney Carlisle 
Shopkeepers— 

Avan tthe Copblentcciecrenicitei ssa tasta sarees eisine malar Emil Hoch 

Sonkcaw thes Lewoss s telcs cusicewisidlalewiatdoses «steal Sarah Fishman 


Parikces thie Greeks (4 < scip atin sss iuaraia wines wineens Arthur Ladwig 
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Dancing Master. .....cccssccccecvssccccccece Edwin H. Morse 
The Young Rider.......:.. da atetalsvars Shale n/n Sieunty Robert Woods 
The Older) Rider soiceicie vivre les sielevaiere eiereleieiaie:e are George Spelvin 
hes Organ wi Grinder westesie alsratere leis) ssvieialaiars nisie© Walter Armin 
DAP WBA OLeOL S tivia's 0'e. o-0''a 9 oleic late! Wieais\w sieikisine sie ra William Balfour 
Abraham. Kheaqittssjs aco sicsjelacs stalateaneele vicnodwaciee Jack Soble 
Weeping: > Womans isc<)s,aissare: scisiacereresoie sai tranpiaraatoiain Florence Earle 
WDrtamardnvccawisccertslanerastelasoinaieuetsatsree Abraham Kubansky 
Sonka’s Little Girl. cc cswcc veces cseeasnenasasinpe Jennie Brandt 
The Harlotis'sc:.:< siscice:s oy ssisitwvieln sielelcieisiesisisielens Alice Buchanan 

Scenes at the gates of heaven and in a Russian village 
on earth. 


A dramatic fantasy in which Anathema (Satan) is 
denied entrance at the gates of heaven and returns to 
earth determined to be even with God. Working through 
the mediumship of a pious Jew, David Leizer, whom he 
endows with great wealth and power, he excites a world 
of sufferers to a renewed faith in God. Then he strips 
David of both wealth and power and gloats as the mob 
revolts, denying God and demanding justice. Returning 
to heaven’s gates Anathema demands a second hearing, 
pointing to God’s failure to support his holy agent on 
earth. His only reward is to be told that the patient 
David has been admitted to immortality and is even then 
seated at the right hand of the throne. Whereupon 
Anathema returns cursing to earth to begin another 
campaign. 


“HOW COME?” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Eddie Hunter. Pro- 
duced by the Criterion Productions, Inc., at the 
Apollo Theatre, New York, April 16, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Deacon! Long. Lack. reissue siviece aia cisiclesteisrele Andrew Fairchild 
Sarah (Greetiswcip ssies ss vomiccne niece cenitmenee tee Alice Brown 
Brother uWire: Nail ass slas wets epidle eres Leroy Broomfield 
Dolores: hove. sists cw iate ove sisresietsre vaca uscork walelenieistayoae Nina Hunter 
SIMOL  DOOMHE nouns cry ranenu os tibiae neato Hilary Friend 
Bbenever Green sssteverneras ave wana p see eucecee nee Amon Davis 
Biother > TLR < scoicwiee)a alse wesene see ome serves nee oe Alec Lovejoy 


A OMACt La Wy Ors caste aieciercestainereasietetere Chappy Chappelle 
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IMaligdaeed OY; siestelc/s/s seis iciaisle niacin sieewcienloi’ns ...Juanita Stinette 
RUSS Wise rierrcics aeac.cclesiolars cieccieie/sorsle belerecs George W. Cooper 
Rastus Skunkton ime qonond JOG AOCAR DA QUO COUS Eddie Hunter 
Dandy = Dank) jcasccieccinve ct go slave sacle waieeisiees's George C. Lane 
Ophelia Snow...........00. aiteramintaltahen eee erele -Andrew Tribble 
Brother. Lows DOW scisscce siociciieacte stew seine James Dingbat 
ISLET a W:RALCh neers ce serene ates ayelareloters Betty Throck 
Chict hots olicetuac,cs faerie eieteteinis ae sce cretinte Sidney Bechet 
Pirated OMCOMAN ss jccsccane.ca/cvccntaes aa he Moos Harry Hunter 


Second Policeman. ..Adrian Joyce 


Third Policeman.. ane ..+-Isaac Momen 
Cathrine” Places ss ccseccsss odbdundogonooceans Helen Dunmore 
Maurette WSC sieieicie'sics/siciniee ioe. aieieieiersien ta tenislents Vivian Harris 
MINIS aT OhnsOns «jeieciere sole sieiciee cisco ein screte'o seeeeeesMabel Kemp 
Marie. Praineiiccsscsussg venanes ApsosHouodaoDgo Dorothy Lewis 
LW OE hoy anucasenoddons Seodedunncosteaod Elvetta Davis 
Hortense Carters. ses waiecgsivecccavieclcsa-ceisiesce Carrie Edwards 


Act I.—Mobile, Alabama. Act II.—Chicago, Ill. Staged 
by Sam H. Grisman. 


A negro vaudeville strung loosely together in the 
form of a musical comedy. 


“WITHIN FOUR WALLS” 


A play in two acts by Glen MacDonough. Produced by 
Mack Hilliard at the Selwyn Theatre, New 
York, April 17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Clancy..... slemtonvereletorerciors ele giccsiarvis mierolere +++s.Walter Lawrence 
Geer ite PMNS aia sgt a ale oie n 6 a!srein'e Oa ele aisiarelsialeia's's Leonard Doyle 
Agnes Meade......... paceon deco Micteietafetoiecesnisiv she Anne Morrison 


Samm Pickeringacnte ca ver vie tice de veletes casteee sic seers John Keefe 
John Minuit........ .Warner Anderson 


Louisa -Onderdotick 56 ou vic'sec ccalsiew ie aisensisecccie ee Violet Dunn 
Dominicky we Mimaitrs siss siclole'e eis ereis yarn eie\asie Dorian Anderson 
TOMAS EDEVERA Uae = (o'sinsets 7s, sie ixseite' vis era's 5 ain)pis ar atp. 5.0 Florence Gerald 
Captain polio Mimwits vse cd olsvelsloislclele mieten sleisiele Sherman Wade 
Constable “Sparks. ioe occjctatecs anteiaialatolp sins areco ow wy eines John Keefe 
PEGINGE SP riences sie sie ciecr ew a bs loin sraiare = 8 Eugene MacGregor 
OPENS salen siealainn Law vile R Mea a dee aint » eielete an eta Clay Corroll 
Captain Dominick Minuit... 01.00 602 seen ede Walter Lawrence 
Weowien AM inal. wie sidnecincesaeic cinienerse evivieie ew Florence Gerald 


Captain John Minuit.......... ..Sherman Wade 
TATZZU 6 Sirateteleleloseisleiaiereic?areis aise violet of Weia(s/e lolecois ote efSiein.s Nancy Lee 
DPE Bag ligsicrs coias o'cca.c cine eae wataleln invest eal neiiprece John Keefe 
Delp bine sisicce ccieiee cies 01s sivueicleleieleieiare's cisie's eisleieisiaelns Helen Ware 
IN FNIG Ai alate el ciclosd!e wiorocs%u's Nala ViewGriwie nw adie's avon se ¥ ere Marie Berno 
Poms DelMoOresic a os.sieis.s oieiaiwia sro e\06\s wie /aieve clare sioieje's John Fernlock 
Tony Lind... ..ssvccccccccccecensccvecccsesseoes Marie Berno 
Timing occ ioic.cieleeieje disipisicioisis wisle e's vi¥ie aieivisteldioreeje'e Dorian Anderson 


Staged by Oscar Eagle. 
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Gerrit Minuit, the down and out surviving member of 
an old New York family, comes to Greenwich Village to 
take a last look at the Minuit homestead, which is to be 
wrecked. the following day. At the door he meets 
Clancy, the watchman, and Agnes Meade, a reporter 
come to get a story about the old place. The three, going 
inside the house, read from the abandoned writings of 
Gerrit’s ancestors stories of the family’s early New 
York experiences. The scene changes and these episodes 
are enacted, proving that every man lives again some 
part of the lives of all his ancestors, good and bad. In 
the end the girl reporter, who used to be a neighbor, 
thinks perhaps she can make something of Gerrit. She, 
at least, is willing to take that chance. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT” 


The Shakespeare comedy presented by the American 
National Theatre. Produced under the direction 
of Robert Milton at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theatre, New York, April 23, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


AS DHOP WEE niassic ana wus puiate teen ale saison aaa scaats Albert Powers 
Oxtandorhacriduansyenanewuesiceens Tice Cielac aes ates Ian Keith 
pia\ecaTelaia'bisalp\oisjolntaid/atatatovhiciercielste ele crereretn sra]oteteta ie Arnold Lucy 

Digfal tres ya\ata Sates Oi cierstolerntere hralets aiarstaraievabstenataistetere Jerome Lawlor 
phaislene'# eae wieelsiaeinta ni ee Hal Higley 

Stanley Kalkhurst 

PAGO y e tiarsieieace sais se lelevs Sinise ks Edna Rivers, Dorothy Chase, 
Hilda Dallmann, Adele Schuyler 

Hongiisd . waececun 5 iluure awibaare weinrereman carer ccter? Marjorie Rambeau 
Collation sliced pean ys vive nk mn veeren are cn Margalo Gillmore 
Houchstone sss. he ncatcinoanecaceuederecierecithe Ernest Lawford 
ToS) 5 BC ac nate aie nyatahale arwlh Qyaleros Wi sarewiaie SPE eers Edgar Norton 
Prederickiiivsiey eciv.co,c0 s ancient 0 cals stn civeisty aniostey wn John Craig 
Amiens.... a ...Frank Arundel 
Jacques.... isetirelctelerctetters A. E. Anson 
The Duke. -J. Malcolm Dunn 
AMO. s saul prersivaniss gue nubian erwieley MeteLnat seis Gals Walter Abel 
SCOPES x cicteaiecs wvingae Silath es QAaine hits aren ottawa nie g Fuller Mellish 
STL VELEN ere pialecsietatara dialmions Meals saints tials aheitierereioletnie William Williams 
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Phoebeeccsdcecice ence c ccs eicrreeuisie nents Gwynedd Vernon 
+..Percival Vivian 


HUTS Gs UA eaten eyncteTs oiersterelarayeiian eielan tees heels wo cion G. Anderson 
Second Page.......... Norton Meyers 
Jacques We Boiss ccc acer’ vince cemece s Walter Abel 
Piytiaen caactls epstajdialna soko wr aaarenainnd ees Mercedes De Cordoba 


The Daly version of the Shakespeare comedy. An 
important revival, inasmuch as it represented a newly 
formed National Theatre group organized by Augustus 
Thomas and the Producing Managers’ Association, of 


New York. 


¥ “THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE” 
A melodrama in four acts by Bernard Shaw. Produced 
by the Theatre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, April 23, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


...Beverly Sitgreaves 
Martha-Bryan Allen 
...Gerald Hamer 
Moffat Johnston 
Bai tase OCP BOM oie ainis;0)si0:5 alnisinlaonivinins wie ela ais \nys aiecs'e Lotus Robb 
Lawyer Hawkins.. Alan MacAteer 
William Dudgeon.. -Byron Russell 
Mrs. William Dudgeon -Kathryn Wilson 


Titus Dudgeon........ .-Lawrence Cecil 
Mirae bittiss Dad seOnccclslg slave ssiewiai\vinic sietalencyelttc.e 2 Maud Ainslie 
Richard Dudgeon. sc s4's's.yiciee</onwibecdietsscesaens Basil Sydney 
The Sergeant....... ....Lawrence Cecil 
MajOPRO Waitt d OF a\cve/sicinive/c/elalatsleieleielecelclalelsiaersleldicle Reginald Goode 
General Burgoyne.....cccvcsecccccesseccesesse Roland Young 
Mr, p SBradeneltciecdascisrce sacievaisule stenieercae sot x60, Byron Russell 


Act I.—Kitchen and General Dwelling Room of the 
Dudgeon Farm House. Act II.—Chief Dwelling Room of 
Minister Anderson’s House. Act III.—Scene 1—Waiting Room 
in the Town Hall. Scene 2—Council Chamber in the Town 
Hall. Act IV.—Prison Yard Adjoining the Town Hall. 


The adventure of Richard Dudgeon, the black sheep of 
the Dudgeon family of New England in pre-Revolution- 
ary days, who returns for the reading of his uncle’s will. 
Richard, disgusted with the hypocrisy of his neighbor 
Puritans, has sworn allegiance to the devil, both in this 
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world and the one to come. Hating sentimentality and 
denying romance, he still permits the British Redcoats, 
come to arrest Pastor Anderson, to take him by mistake, 
over the protest of pretty Judith Anderson, the pastor’s 
wife. He is ready to be hung for a spy in the pastor’s 
place, to the glory of a courageous martyrdom and as an 
example to his snivelling relatives, when his reprieve 
arrives. 


“SYLVIA” 
A comedy in three acts by Leighton Osmun. Produced 
by the Players’ Company, at the Provincetown 
Theatre, New York, April 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Blanna bs. <cies aves tivvies sivix csi aeie ts ewinivisicesisiy si Eda Heinemann 
Timmy (GOrdoBl oc csesuwasicece cxeiacetinisaiee tsi Benjamin Kauser 
Nisis Pendleton vases s cass smasiece nese tawoncenatauiests Carl Glick 
SUE wai owic es Ceipalsie vce wens seachs aap a wa weetle Norman Cope 


Gerald Armstrong si sitseissreielcelsielne sts sinclossisiviele Elliott Cabot 
Mis. SUOIGOH sie 6 ve cielsiereinercisietdl aecleleieiicivisicisrera Lucy Ellen Shreve 
AW iamasiaccieaeiaisiarelceveverscsiclaieteveien a kiersjevkrsisis Donald C. McClelland 
drone: Sheldomviak. ssbccsecuene nn ck oes Case ee tae Julia Cobb 
Sylvia Pendleton scsi cecaereecasntuw nape Catherine Cozzens 
Bully> Crates ceca cis:tinnicce's ie’e eaciste malatainicte emtayers Lyons Wickland 


In and around Sylvia’s stopping places. 


Sylvia Pendleton is interested in her grandfather’s 
will, expecting to inherit two million. Grandfather, an 
irascible old gentleman of 90, is eager to see her mar- 
ried. She is married, in fact, but can’t acknowledge her 
husband because grandfather hates him. Also she has 
just heard the young man is dead in Russia. Therefore 
she is free to marry another young man whom grand- 
father picks out, though she does not love him, after 
which the secret husband turns up. When the tangle 
becomes complete Sylvia calmly decides to throw over 
both her husbands and take on a third, an old bachelor 
friend. 
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“THE INSPECTOR GENERAL” 
A comedy in four acts by Nikolai Gogol. Produced by 
the Classic Theatre, Inc., at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, New York, April 30, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


ARLORPVAMLONOVIECH: crac comic's eiviaivieeiacevielciae cares Walker Dennett 
MANIA SC ANGTOYVEVNAi asin ceive cieieve celeee vies sells ...Eda Von Buelow 
Marya Antonovna......... Sislaiv‘e'aivieieisisrare seeeeeeeeAnna Vroom 
Luka Lukich........ Hh pi sieccucecsescesevestoeveeie eS IMil Hock 
Ammos Fiodorovich..... alslefareistelsioveie ave Dueislereraieists) Wm. T. Hayes 
Artemy  Pilippoviehy..ccsivicececdcacseetscacteas es Walter Armin 
Ivan Kuzmich:...<<sss Sodoconuonsande Sonouon -Arnold Mural 
Piotr Ivanovich Dobchinsky.......ecseceececsees Royal Tracy 
Piotr Ivanovich Bobchinsky..............--++ W. A. Whitecar 
Ivan Alexandrovich Khlestakov............000: Maurice Swartz 
Osipy sae. HO DO ROSnOO Riopteicialorsiornere eatelererclerniseseieke Wm. A. Norton 
Ukhovertov...........- Risluinialcieictoisietis vicina weteiece Ben H. Roberts 
Swistunov..iscecrisicseencccce sane wale eld sieiaisieisielers Arthur Ludwig 
Derzhimordas:.s:..00es seus sigielole) aisles jatels Ciwietslovearecetere A. Boyarsky 
Fevronya..... larotavelarelabotiel seats isielecerasarelsickaniermiatersvars Florence Earle 
LHe ay Sergennt SA Wiles sstterelsiclsaieluslsre siucin acres Ruth Tomlinson 
DexvantrAti ther InAs celelsasicicless seams sie +.+-J. Monte Crane 
Mishka. .... 6s0s008 socsseeA. K. Miller 


TAVGOtYAicseiaretsave S Aco ont sovsienete sGClianicoch 
Merchants—Philip Sherman, Morris Freedman 
Sam Schneider, Fred Steinway, Jos. F. Sanoff 


Doctor... -sseee-J0hn Kline 
Koropkin... Edward M. Grace 
PAELOMBY: 61 Will Corste cise c cis ee /ohiels «nian lass aa ie seins 'owielald May Harmon 


Act I.—A Room in the Governor’s House. Act II.—A 
Room in an Inn. Act III.—The same as Act I. The action 
of the play takes place in the late °30s of the last century. 
Staged by Maurice Swartz. 


Ivan Khleskatov, an imaginative clerk of St. Peters- 
burg, traveling with his faithful servant, finds himself 
out of funds in a remote Russian village, where the gov- 
ernor and all his staff have been grafting. Mistaking 
Ivan for an inspector general traveling incognito the 
guilty officials treat him handsomely and fee him gener- 
ously. After three acts of high living he escapes before 
the real inspector arrives. 
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“MY AUNT FROM YPSILANTI” 


A farce-comedy in three acts from the French of Paul 
Gavault. Produced by Henry Baron at the Earl 
Carroll Theatre, New York, May 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Percival a icaptanctie nates wns caciseavente ca deities Colin Campbell 
Mrs. Armitage, from Ypsilanti..........sseeeess Alice Fischer 
Charles Wharton.......:....-- ...-Richard Sterling 
DBcy. i vcicaws counties se tarcee ae ....Jane Richardson 
Georce? TIAEPER aciircwe ccc sisisie'ciciseieniew seem ceelaele Paul Gordon 
POSEY keine pa acaieree wnrets.s cans ernie eiuis giviereierein ae Florence Shirley 
Teh dampers onus ctaice heii aciesiceiselgeek else Frank Andrews 
Mira HAYDEN a pie\aicsaie gral cueyelotelatats elsiayele claie,s oie clare el elsiats Zeffie Tilbury 
Elizabeth Haminond ...'.00)..c.0'es 00s ccna sever Gypsy O’Brien 
PAMICS in gisieieinietsaaciainiale mjajaeisrufelsisiote’svalaiinialayeiaielole Albert Hyde 
INTEYY srotalcistarsis\siatelbione al sverereraceia mareie eseeeee-Kay Barnes 
Dr." Bunte...3c.,. bev slare.c clvisie acters atantnerra tieletetstnistersts William Eville 


Act I.—Drawing Room in Mr. Wharton’s Bachelor Apart- 
ment in Washington Sauare. Act II.—The Harper Home in 
Virginia. Act III.—The Same. Staged by Armand Robi. 


George Harper and Charles Wharton, rich young men 
adventuring through Greenwich Village, take unto them- 
selves a pair of models and live happily until (1) George 
wants to break off his affair so he will be free to marry 
advantageously in Virginia, and (2) Charles’ aunt 
arrives from Ypsilanti on a tour of investigation. George 
beats it for Virginia, where he is followed by his model, 
Peggy. Charles follows after to help George, and the 
aunt from Ypsilanti trails them both. In Virginia they 
are asked many more questions than they have answers 
for, but a satisfactory adjustment is effected by 10.45. 


“PRIDE” 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Thompson Buchanan. 
Produced by Oliver Morosco at the Morosco 
Theatre, New York, May 2, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


HomAas PBUTLON scica.s aise sce Cele secs s weloemeenins William Austin 
Alicia “Burton's vio¢aiesse.csinesisticieveleas vise ceeeine Martha Leffler 
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Bell BOY: icine tereey cae hakeeee emer en Sa aretto aarti Leroy Kenneth 
Fisher aietiaresisiateietntereye Wetoloiclatenie eicievaleislarsiatnatatelatelevere eve Wm. Sellery 
WACLOL A Arrcctatiuicistele sineniniscrsaieiscnoeemirele siete? Eugene Redding 
Dire deg alimony 5 ejeretcrsi civic steraioi gies ee etelsca vale’ s cisterna Fred L. Tiden 
Peters Bou ssiraee's sired cocina snele/avarale sisteratere Robert Fisher 
Richard? Stevens! ..'.isss.cricradss vet cis oie wissen besa Leon Gordon 
AUdre ym ValenOnt sis vccieeciecislanssmele nc’ tie Sew coats oe Juliette Day 
Duchesse ide Valtnont oasis oui co's veo eeeeees onaas's:e Hilda Spong 
Mara BOW a eats veins nice vhawleon query elainiae taeat Camilla Dalberg 
PADLEWetabetolelela/aleial sqrisialoraieie sists aieisie/sieieieis einieiaiciers Fred J. Martell 
IND COLSON cretestainielele/ cele aialelcceiiesisiacie a wrisicinieleisicietclers Beach Cooke 
DENA, U PIALBAWAY 3c clorea is, coos aicina ene siaiateleteeste Edelaine Roden 
Morgan HOWardl... duis iscs ani saisie'siaissrasle'n/aaisre vies Kenneth Dana 
Hatelle \WanthTODp:s. satan semeca sie ee elle sole waca crete Mary Fisher 
Mira. *Cuestor Wilsoniss acoccsss cies cevics viaesalepeee sls, Jane Hope 


Act I.—Private Office of Peter Bohn at the Hotel Revere, 
New York. Act II.—The Lounge. Treuville Inn on Long 
Island Sound. Act III.—The Same as Act II. Staged by 
Oliver Morosco. 


The Duchesse de Valmont, from Chicago, married the 
Duc when she was a young girl, and rich. Returning 
with him to France she bore him a daughter and, though 
unhappy, lived on at the chateau for eight years. By 
that time the Duc’s mistresses had become so numerous 
it was difficult to dodge them, so the Duchesse packed up 
her things and her daughter and went home. The Duc, 
much chagrined, promised never to see either of them 
again if she would agree not to prejudice his daughter 
against him. The play picks them up ten years later, 
with daughter 18, mother still unmarried and the Duc 
come to America, after being impoverished by the war, 
in search of work. He gets a job as a waiter in a 
swell hotel, meets his daughter face to face, tries to chap- 
eron her through a love affair with a rich American 
without letting her know the cause of his interest, or that 
her poor papa is a waiter. The wife recognizes him, and 
concealment is no longer possible. A general reconcilia- 
tion is promised. 
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“THE MOUNTEBANK” 


A play in four acts by W. J. Locke and Ernest Denny. 
Produced by Charles Frohman at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, May 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Andrew Lackaday, also known as ‘‘Petit Patou’’ 
Norman Trevor 


Horatio Bakkugas sonssies secs deccscoisnstcnsemre Lennox Pawle 
Anthony iy tons ievsia srsvicreiearsteteise siaesereioieys T. Wigney Percyval 
Harry. \Verity-Stewart..-0 s0isi0 ov e.cicsoisios sjasisisis Charles Romano 
Gastavierteareraress scalererceicromsaclcieisisonaice ereietsies Guster Louis La Bey 
ParkOrversiss seni ction cclesta san cicecinieenst iste anv F. Cecil Butler 
Lady Auriol Dayne: sts. c0 occ cisascers« Lillian Kemble Cooper 
Elodie: caw tes. comsueamsvics ace seman ees Gabrielle Ravine 
Lady Verity-Stewart.1ccscisecucienceuscacaweace Marjorie Chard 
EG VACIC ats cleiuie\y sioreleloleieisterele clelstetelst efevein olarsleharersis. o's) Nora Swinburne 


Act I.—1912, Andrew’s Dressing Room in the ‘Olympia 
Music Hall,’? Avignon. Act II.—1914.  Andrew’s Flat in 
the Rue St. Denis, Paris. Act HI.—1919. The Hall at 
Mansfield Court—The Verity-Stewarts’ House in the South 
of England. Act IV.—1919. Autumn. Same as Act II. 
Staged by David Burton. 

Andrew Lackaday, born an Englishman, reared in a 
French circus, teams up and lives with a French girl, 
Elodie. When the war breaks Lackaday joins with Eng- 
land, rises to the rank of brigadier general and retires, 
after the war, a hero. Through his army connections 
he meets and loves the highborn Lady Auriol Dayne, 
but from a sense of loyalty to Elodie, goes back to 
her and the circus, whither he is followed by her lady- 
ship, seeking an explanation of his desertion of her. 
When his old friend Bakkus runs away with Elodie it 


leaves Lackaday free to make Lady Auriol happy. 


“SALOME” 


Oscar Wilde’s poetic drama. Produced by the Ethiopian 
Art Theatre at the Frazee Theatre, New 
York, May 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
NW OUNG  SyTiaNeiaiecisivinieieisie'e isle sieicie re cissreteveietnrvrersrareitielsrats Arthur Ray 
Page of  Herodias...0.c1rsciccccasiscescsecees Lionel Monagas 
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Firat Soldiersssc scsi cine sees eccins erie naleee ces Lewis Alexander 
Second msoldienicedcaccts asent cece tecceetens Coy Applewhite 
Cappadocians ccnvecie ave naiciio te cetnenceeanen Charles Olden 
POKA MARU qerctsteleratciers ohare ciols\ereieovereiele sieve siete nierere ote Solomon Bruce 
Salome ieccicccancacca icone cineniitinniee Oeteeomee Evelyn Preer 
EL Gro steratersreretsiestess aie crelersiom alamietstesteeierenite Sydney Kirkpatrick 
Herodias olefereleietelctesayeraveie alot areinlelierecitare tale eleherseieisvers Laura Bowman 
IN IrsEiP Je Weta setsielaes sac ciis sisticteln stasoceieatelee sineic sh Charles Olden 
SecondyWew  cciiuinicsiciesios cmiae arses sisisniacies George Jackson 
PERINGMDOWia citetsislellette siencicaisiere voisistatove ste miatslere siete Walter White 
Lig ellintswyssrlelescot iste citer eeinieisisistneistecjateaters Arthur Thompson 
Daven Of FLCTOCIAG dct cisiciccisiocicieie's siefeleielcieieiajecele Marion Taylor 


Scene—A Terrace in the Palace of Herod. 


“THE CHIP WOMAN’S FORTUNE” 
A comedy in one act by Willis Richardson. 


Cast of characters — 


GIZA erarpinlate eisislelecatiteleipinloleielate siesaleiatoisieiare cele ainis\e isisiels Evelyn Preer 
RULING; lords aicieiatele asin te eiatararnoreieraTaiale a ana ts wuss Sydney Kirkpatrick 
PMA eas clavate gee ie aracte sivaiacetonisce Bl A caietuin elds Marion Taylor 
Aunt Naneyrccisccs.se covees siecle se wassbisece venes Laura Bowman 
ABDI Galea: nies) a'wl oie’ viele lolalaie.a|Nie(nielolote(erale bia:eie‘uiarainierstalk Solomon Bruce 
DAVe AINEATA inioie\siafolevazeisce: sisters lnreialsinis'alele)/ciiess «/'sisieieinievele/alevere Arthur Ray 


Scene—The Home of Silas. 


A complete version of Oscar Wilde’s dramatic one- 
act play, preceded by a miniature folk drama, “The 
Chip Woman’s Fortune,” relating the incident of Silas’ 
failure to pay the installments on his victrola and the 
trouble it got him into. It happened the day Jim got 
out of jail and Aunt Nancy, who had been saving her 
money to help Jim, dug it up out of the back yard, with- 
out any idea of how much she had saved. It proved to 
be enough to pay for the victrola and give Jim enough 
for a grand bust, and they were all dancing merrily to a 
jazz record when the curtain fell. 
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“THE RIVALS” 


A revival by Equity Players, Inc., of the Sheridan com- 
edy. Produced at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theatre, New York, May 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Sir Anthony Absolute. ccscsssscscecssecsens Maclyn Arbuckle 
Gaptainy AD solute setsieics cisis'sicieis cleictelel stale e/eieiele Sidney Blackmer 
PauiclA ma Nan eceraceniclaleiseicineleie ereleteiaics)wiaieleis’siateisia McKay Morris 
BOG Ls sincivindckesin ned aewenice aie ia{ejs)elsiereiecelgie te ave Francis Wilson 
Sir Lucing (OP Triggers csicinss sieedvn scene we sains J. M. Kerrigan 
AG oislelele sie iereietelsin gre sccvorsisieravs slate gis alsinisieisisiareiciceleeis)s John Craig 
David ewig iis civce eed nae waive ka bein'v owe sinlesinse-s James T. Powers 
Misa Mala nrop)aciesciele siwicrccinets els sictclere cis ieletsie(sterstmiale Mary Shaw 
sy diary a ngyisiinte nicisyeiciere oleic: orssieleleceieare eve siatevewsia’s Violet Heming 
PUlidon cite decce sie eee acnccns ta paca eae Eva Le Gallienne 
TES (os POCO SONS Os OAS OUCH GIG E OT IOC CCIE Ce IG Vivian Tobin 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Drawing Room in Mrs. Malaprop’s 
House. Scene 2—Captain Absolute’s Lodgings. Act I1.— 
Scene 1—The North Parade. Scene 2—The Drawing Room 
in Mrs. Malaprop’s House. Scene 3—Acre’s Lodgings. 
Act II.—Scene 1—The Drawing Room in Mrs. Malaprop’s 
House. Scene 2—King’s Mead Fields. The action of the 
play takes place at Bath. Staged by Mrs. Shelley Hull. 


“FOR VALUE RECEIVED” 
A melodrama in four acts by Ethel Clifton. Produced 
at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York, May 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Almmerio! Thomson). ewsiscralasneatee's ceealoctsiiee Augustin Duncan 
Beyarlyy. Siaton. 5. eye sesaes a coces tae e Maude Hanaford 
Lawrence’ Banning... scscase tie elon eeeeareetas Louis Kimball 
Dellaian— Thoxmndyks. oatens vag tsa ets Gren aeee Cecil Owen 
Catherine  Magoms . tis ciais\c's sins ssisieisin qele sce aire Eleanor Griffith 
ANERORY 6:50 sain vee slts neds us oin Coad ea noleiete's Harry Blakemore 
Bernice LOwinlans.vanseamaciastwcw ace eee teers tel May Hopkins 


The action of the play takes place in the Study of the 
Country Home of Almeric Thomson. The Time is the 
Present. Staged by Augustin Duncan. 


Almeric Thomson, rich author, and Beverly Mason, 
his secretary, a pretty girl and twenty years his junior, 
are back from a tour of the world. In many hotels they 
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had registered as “Mr. and Mrs.” Thomson’s eyesight 
has gradually failed until he is entirely dependent on 

iss Mason. He proposes that they marry, but is too 
proud to admit either his love or his need of her. Hurt, 
she would leave him, when his lawyer stops her with the 
accusation that she has systematically been robbing her 
employer. Her defense is that she has taken more than 
her salary because without Thomson’s knowledge she 
has written at least half the stories sold. The money she 
had spent to provide a younger sister with an education, 
and she felt she had given more than value received for 
all she had taken. Ske leaves Thomson for a year, 
but returns to find him pathetically in need of her and 
decides to stay. 


“THE APACHE” 


A play in a prologue, two acts and an epilogue, by 
Josephine Turck Baker. Produced at the Punch 
and Judy Theatre, New York, 
May 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Monsieur Le Von (The Apache)............++ Juan de la Cruz 
Madame Viennese in..csici.secsanaccecccccacicene’ Thais Magrane 
MC HElEE taiaicin civis ate oalaipieisiolale viniciois <esersvelsiont etalsie Goldwyn Patten 
Walia ti (NOM eS siainis aivs. sales oth <inlnlaiwinie’e's hate winiaiadaie Willard Dashiell 
Betty Samar was, <.ais ee:apsinisin sia c enraseiniesieveivid Mary Ellen Ryan 
Ballva Clarke auleciseicisaies's seis sfaisiacieleldndelsiaraivigcss Barry Townsley 
Frau Fritz Schnitzler.. ....Ida Fitzhugh 
Signor Giovanni Lazzari........ Sie asians ...Louis Alberni 


Madame Beauclaire Marie Bonsall 

The action of the play takes place between the hours of 
early evening and midnight. The locale is the music room 
of the studio apartment of Madame Viennese at the Hotel 
Napoleon. Time—The Present. Place—The Hotel Napoleon, 
Paris. Staged by Will H. Gregory. 


A dream play in which a jealous husband discovers 
the harm he might do the professional pianiste who is 
his gifted wife. 
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LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with the 
New York Drama League for three $100 prizes and 
a David Belasco trophy, at the Bayes Theatre, 
New York, the week of May 7, 1923. 


Monpay Eventnc, May 7 


Little Theatre League of Bridgeport, Conn., in “The 
Rut,” by Sarah Sherman Pryor. 


The cast — 
Margaret: Kent si:s vic ssisietewev epiescels teens vic Julia C, Farnam 
Beatrice Allison, her younger sister..Dorothy Ogden Wheeler 
Donald Allison, her brother-in-law.......... John MacDonald 
Her neighbors: 
Mira.) Jemkings ccscicessseeanesiv'ece Katherine Wheeler Clark 
Mygie Miles.n sos cenalsee dts vieeewayciacoa)s Eleanor R. Clifford 
De. Ralph (Grabanis sss scccsan sa enelsciviace Hal Thurman Kearns 


Scene: Margaret Kent’s home in a small New England 
village. Staged by the author. Scene by Charles H. 
Armstrong. 


The Huguenot Players, New Rochelle, N. Y., in “The 
Revolt of the Mummies,” by Theodore Pratt. 


The cast — 

The Slave: Mammy ciisccsccressesessscesines Theodore Jacobson 

The Melancholy Mummy........seeesseseees Eugene Beaupre 

Dhe- Lively > Mummy <<: 5). ss sv’ sisi’ siviclvle ls vipers Jerome Brown 

The (Pharaoh Mummy... .is vee ses cc cece easels Sylvan Hoffman 

Valeeta, former wife, at various stages in her career, of 
the other, MUMMIES. <iec50'55 ec civ siess ccine Hazel Deschere 

Socrates,  astatues cov cies csisvic cor ciesleivonueiicisteisies James Lipser 


Scene: The entrance to a museum, 


The Riverside Players, Greenwich, Conn., in “Boccac- 
cio’s Untold Tale,” by Harry Kemp. 


The cast — 
PLOTIO sas, sia)e;s!ole'v'o siurcis visie sists ste-sinva nislergisterierersicrarais Baxter Liebler 
COLIVAB vise visvoressiolniurers oleterere erate sid eiuara loralote ecarelsieiewrele ais Evelyn Wight 
MiOIANUG sac hae deisicin ee slelels stelstersistsia esl clale, ee Diets Imogen Reynolds 


GpEZAR Asisavvvisivies cineca n'slenmoien tele binewnas Edith Mills Carleton 
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Dioneocticmiecelssiealeccctecsieseiisewem arcane Clarence Boylston 

Voices..... -Merwin Stoughton, Gwendolyn Gray, Ruth Jaycox 

In the procession bearing the dead—E. Warfield Kelly, Jr., 

John Warner, Arthur Warner, William Crawford 

Scene: Lower room in Florio’s house, Florence. Pro- 
duced by Mary Hill-Brown. 


The Wayside Players, Scarsdale, N. Y., in “The Trysting 
Place,” by Booth Tarkington. 


The cast — 


Lancelotecasisvessscecis 


-Roy Durstine 
Mrs. Curti: 


-Eleanor Besse 


«...-Clara Pleuthner 
Rupert. ..eecce 5 Chester Van Tassel 
Mgr Bagot deb yas ere sietort ce Sie o\b'61¢ wa/crisis ols Sroiafs Hobart B. Upjohn 

Scene: A room just off the lounge of a fashionable hotel. 


TurEspay Eveninc, May 8, 1923 


The Trenton Players’ Guild, Trenton, N. J., in “Under 
Conviction,” by Milnor Dorey. 


The cast — 
John Delker...... Bisiereiate Siecien's Srelareharoiersta »..James Fitzcharles 
Ann Delker...... sislniwistalnie/eleis' sles ne ear i O’Toole 
Sam -Detker csivcenecasccwvess Riess aniiceeine .Otto Fischer 
Mag. Metzger sic tisisisoc siniciese sis ven sclacivecseees ;.Marion George 


Scene: A _ Pennsylvania failere kitchen. Directed by 
Milnor Dorey. 


The Great Neck Players, Great Neck, L. I., in “A Thou- 
sand Generations and One,” by Ethelyn E. Keays. 


The cast — 
Nishi-gawa....sccecccvccers Sualnutste cise pemremtiraltias John Muller 
BoB Pelaicwin Gas e's .ete eld ve aie’ 0 eie'vie sie wie isis +++.-Elizabeth Macdonald 
WOME id ciareicieie tod vnc alnes 4 0,u.e .esms sie Clara Vaughan Gaffney 


Scene: Nishi-gawa’s home in Tokio. Directed by E. P. 
Gaffney. 
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The Circle Players of Manhattan, in “None Are So 
Blind,” by Mark Hellinger. 


The cast — 
Marge iaccucnens cana sce cass nett eneicennanenee Lucile Arnold 
Mysie ?Srniitbisre<‘etais stor sic' Miriam Ravitch 


“Actor” John Murray Phillips 
Scene: A room in a house on one of the principal streets 
of Derelict Land. Directed by Murray Phillips. 


The Brooklyn Institute Players, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
“Thursday Evening,” by Christopher Morley. 


The cast — 
GordomJobngers cscs soins seen Geeiatelesiaces Bennett Kilpack 
LUE s israse as vinlend-sniuials Wn oraicik Wake wise wa edie wiowe lve eimate Esther Davis 
Mrs. Sheffield..... Effie Lawrence Palmer 


Rose Blanchfield 
Scene: A kitchen in the suburban home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Johns. Directed by Bennett Kilpack. 


WeEpNEsDAY Eventnc, May 9, 1923 


*The Fireside Players, White Plains, N. Y., in “The 
Crowsnest,” by William Manley. 


The cast — 
The (Grechhorm Kidwavscusisiacauen case viereease David Pritchard 
JosJoc) Gockney As w Buse «ne sjc0erthvienaloase eave Thomas Scofield 
Mir. =PCturgon iocv eecis is siete sa ehwloieinete'n'e we wisip ise Stuart Snelling 


Scene: Aboard the old hooker Jessamine. Directed by 
Warren Ives. Scenes by the Fireside Players. 


The Alliance Players, Jersey City, N. J., in “Punk, or 
The Amateur Rehearsal,” by Henry Clapp Smith. 


The cast — 
Mrs. Harry Cooper (Ethel). .... Edith Finkeldey 
Miss Bertha Bull........... -Jeannette Aadnesen 
Miss, Tsabel \Gridene iis vsiese viscslvcisins Katherine Ehrhardt 
Mr. Harold W. Griffen (her brother)....... W. Walter Dippel 
Mz.) Lingoln Andertone cs irsegisies ao «hie exes aleaioe a Alan Stark 
Me, Hatry Copperctinsis \avweinasss sane cies. eaclers John Ehrhardt 
Mais) rank. «Thompsons oie sa, navies 0 orsns/cistelataisupiere) eielale John Bruno 


Scene: Anywhere cast of St. Louis. Directed by Paul W. 
Millelot. 
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*The Gardens Players, Forest Hills, L. I., in 
“The Clock,” by Robert Courtney. 


The cast — 
Hugh, the eldest brother........... Sodhicr ia Edward Swazey 
Benton, the youngest brother.................-Melville Greig 
Dida’, their sistent ic. sss ciss seen’ Sisleleainetsaleaian Blanche Lopez 
Roger, the second brother............ aSHOG Frederick Smith 


Scene: Interior of a lonely farmhouse. 


The Temple Players of Manhattan, in “The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife,” by Anatole France. 


The cast — 
AgChickweedi Matti. « srtoros;eccjeicceie'sssielowsieitrcwicaciee Sol Bachrach 
Giles Boiscourtier........... seeeeeeees Theodore M. Bernstein 
Alison, maid servant.......... eialaistacarslernors .+»-Evelyn Keller 
Master Adam Fumee, lawyer.......ssesseees Mortimer Offner 
Master Leonard Botal, judge........... Leonard F. Manheim 
AO Water Cress Girl's cjs\sisleceisicisieini eres sicio(als eleis's Dorothy Bachrach 
Catherine, Leonard’s wife......cesse aieiareveisiots, Claudia Ullmann 
Master Simon Colline, doctor............. Julian Wolfenstein 


Master Jean Maugier, surgeon and barber..Jerome M. Ullman 
Master Serafin Dulaurier, apothecary.. .-George Maurel 


Mlle. de la Grandiere.............. ..-Florence Morris 
Mme. de la Bruine...... sileiavalelelaisicie ie laisia ereiaieiaisrers Ruth Winter 

Time and place: Medieval Paris. Staged by Leonard 
Manheim, 


TuHurspay Eveninc, May 10, 1923 


*The East-West Players of Manhattan, in “The Little 
Stone House,” by George Calderon. 


The cast — 
Varvara, a SETVaNnt....csssos fle eid) opel doled eiexoig Miniaiorotarers Lola Frild 
Asteryi, a Lodger... seccccrccvedisinrcossvces's Henry B. Forbes 
Spiridon, a stomemason......cccescceeses S. Robert Wyckoff 
Wom8;) a. WOd gerd, veicipulistaa a /nipnkonin ein sais v eiviere George Lamont 
Praskovya, a lodging-house keeper... ..Regina Sadokerski 
A Stranger sige tcc cs.sciae ausinsiaeies a vissiviee ct pele ¥o'« Gustav Blum 
A Sergeant... .csccccccevccccscrsscsensvcveses Robert J. Lance 


Scene: Sitting room of Praskovya’s inn; a small pro- 
vincial town in Russia. Directed by Gustav Blum. 
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Adelphia Dramatic Association, Brooklyn, in “The Will 
QO’ The Wisp,” by Doris F. Halman. 


The cast — 
The Country Woman........sse0s aaa eeteemerte Helen Malmud 
Ehes Ladyisccscsciceanissisice sistieeeicts Sroistecsialeleisieletevals Edith Hurd 
ELMO + MGIC iciavetaia eielarae maiasiaiecis yaa nile asada Carola Tuchschmid 
The Will 0? the. Wisp cicsccscnces sciences Eleanor Coryell 


Scene: At the land’s end. Directed by Eleanor Coryell. 


The Cranford Dramatic Club, Cranford, N. J., in 
“Torches,” by Kenneth Raisbeck. 


The cast — ; 
Gismrondaire scien sits cision eaanelsieiisiccere ce cecetes Margaret Low 
ALERSABALO. cials ocis sis vind esisisicio'ne cisteuiewet sy etree’ Robert Whiton 
PIGS Gie s/c sysieisv ates scisie as ais lance eels vais Wale vieMcielp arelsiavats © Carl Mason 
Madam Ginlignracrias lacie svicce aelaresins oes Mentiecioeee Vera Smith 
JAB EE erie GOBSO PICTOU ERATE OB GO GUO EGN AOD Helen Tatnall 


Scene: A castle in Lombardy. Directed by Clara Low. 


The Clark Street Players, Brooklyn, in “The Pot Boiler,” 
by Alice Gerstenberg. 


The cast — 
Gus, a Stage Ohana sc rcian ened sacs sesiens waits ie Arthur B. Davis 
Thomas Pinickles Sud, the playwright - -B. Meredith Langstaff 
Wouldby,, thet novices sisise/vaicie bese sate sieseisietern Earl B. Harris 
Inkwell,» the villain: jcicovcesencissee Theodore Fitz-Randolph 
Mr. Ivory, the financier........cccecees Roy B. Fitz-Randolph 
MeL Rules, tue Hrs diwiccccgascceesunn ceisler Bruce D. Bromley 
Miss Ivory, the heroines. .....ccserssecesvace Florence Sparks 
Mrs. Pencil; the womans ovica'esiccies sie elses Dorothy C. Cochran 


Scene: The, stage of a theatre during rehearsal. Directed 
by Helen Chichester Otis. 


Fripay Eventnc, May 11, 1923 


The Nyack Club Players, Nyack, N. Y., in “Three Pills 
in a Bottle,” by Rachel Lyman Field. 


The cast — 
TONY) SUNS. coy np s.ccieswisie sinless sieves see slersial Hilda J. Couch 
The Widow Sims, his mother.......seeceeees Edith B. Vickers 


A Middle-aged Gentleman......... Reecieeeeesios N. C. Robbins 
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His, Souls ieee se teieccceiss cele esceeseevessek. W. Randerbrock 
Ae SCISSOTs Grinders ccs cciesisieseietine ceeeate Malcolm F. Smith 
MasiSoullecaccssoe ereiata misie iisiare laine re aatereimiets ein James H. Blauvelt 
A Serub Woman........00. ate tecccsesss Anne K, Hays 
Her Souliretserstetctie ciscisernielderrene aaveala oroaaetoetinn Alice Crosby 


Scene: A room in the house of the Widow Sims. Pro- 
duced under direction of Arthur F, Buys and C. Arthur 
Coan. Street scene by Frances C. Challoner Coan. 


The Stockbridge Stocks of Manhattan, in “The Mistletoe 
Bough,” by Dorothy Stockbridge. 


The cast — : 
The Shopkeeper...........6. «+eeeeeEdward Hepe Coffey, Jr. 
His Friend Benjamin Hoagland 
The Ballad Singer...... Gniciv eis tistanlslalemerse Dorothy Stockbridge 


Scene: A shop’on a by- street. Set designed by Archie 
Austin Coates. 


The Players League of Manhattan, in “Another Way 
Out,” by Lawrence Langner. 


The cast — 
Margaret Marehall (.c.c000.ccsmescscenes pemelatat stars Elizabeth Hill 
Mrs. Abbey....... Bae COO SRSA UB AONE DOLE OGaCONS Jane Baker 
Pomeroy Pendleton scevs01es/ sive seveicisie cies Charles L. Trout, Jr. 
Baroness de Meauville........ sere wales marelacce ns Della Mounts 
Charles Pot Wer ek ntomacsteisiee cecicisiaaisleleisiticvisieeiace Arthur Levy 


Scene: A studio in Greenwich Village. Directed by 
Charles L. Trout, Jr. 


The Montclair Players, Montclair, N. J., in “The 
Monkey’s Paw,” by W. W. Jacobs, dramatized 
by Louis N. Parker. 


The cast — 
RE We Rei archasciete «a: are) 4.0 6:0 016)u wists rikiersaa arunleia Robert G. Bellah 
Tai Wt Or ieiaraleveceie cteraieelaieisieyeie s\sieis/ere'e/siele Alice Ham Brewer 
HOLDeLr es vicie'osio.n.viy:0(0 olin esis oe vieleicatn ¥eiv.clevielee Harvey Mansfeld 
Sergeant-Major Morris.....++eesseeeeese Herbert W. Dutch 
Mr.” Sampsomy aia se:vlcicc 0 cine 0s eivieininiejersio ry ee F, Layton Brewer 
Scene: Interior White’s Cottage. Directed by Harvey 
Mansfield. 


* The East-West Players were awarded the Belasco Trophy and shared with 
the Gardens Players of Forest Hills and the Fireside Players of White Plains 
the three $100 prizes. 
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~K “DEW DROP INN” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Walter DeLeon and 
Edward Delaney Dunn; music by Alfred Goodman; 
lyrics by Cyrus Wood. Produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert at the Astor Theatre, New 


York, May 17, 1923. 


Principal performers — 


James Barton 
Harry Clark 


Evelyn Cavanaugh 
Mabel Withee 


William Holden Marcella Swanson 
Jack Squire Beatrice Swanson 
Spencer Charters Mary Robson 
Robert Holliday Sylvia Highton 
Frank Hill 


Richard Dore 


Staged under the supervision of J. J. Shubert. 


“SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY” 


A comedy in four acts by Paul Kester. Produced by 
the Equity Players, Inc., under the direction of 
J. Hartley Manners, at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, New York, 


May 18, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Noll” Gwynne: ssscs-cns swavet cobs anh aeteeees Laurette Taylor 
Lady, \Castlenidine. 2. oa mec. aks cece vivesaaadne ws Lynn Fontanne 
Duchess of Portsmouth........sseeeeeees Helenka Adamowska 
Wady! Olivia: VernOMcinsiscicsacreleivicle diecsisterele sietetd Marguerite Myers 
DEBI cipiccosictew wiasins baie sit ap a alte hints ora wintotateanca nial aie Laura Burt 
Charles II., King of England........ccsccssscees Alfred Lunt 


(By Courtesy of Distinctive Pictures Corporation) 


Lord: Jelvey ss cp useciee caw cmaenticns wunewa mae Herbert Grimwood 
Sin, Roger Baitiak..5..mnne calespiemamtien atone Regan Hughston 
bord Rochestenascsisis ven stisia sin testes case dedeies ce Richie Ling 
Lord. Lovelneeis anu ssc si cinsine amar iesmenm nae Schuyler Ladd 
Percival. vccivnve calesicie'y nisin se sis eas snikiaisie sree aleremreca ke Leo Stark 
ROUT. aisjniare, o,aeiecsishetersihysietate rn s/eieeialeteis atsie stele ersye Howard Lindsay 
Did OY iceik cla asin wah Bian Niavldsie Ge siatbiaralians eRe eI Leonard Booker 
Captain: ‘Claverkiga/erisaresiniacisiss dicisistetsioa sana Edwin Holland 
UG arc) JS Nerairicinin Op RCIG RO TUOER ITE CORI Oe Ory (rc George Baxter 
2nd.  Alderma... weiss eeskwsesespassicnsee cia €cis Charner Batson 
DMOICOL <isc sea 0:0 ev. 019,08 0 os'b 0 esse vlovidisislecineiaes Lionel Chalmers 
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William's cfestelercletsialeth aicictsceista visio 6 see's Scene Seymour Jamison 
Pord-1n- Waiting <s icrcis/en dic cleiteicolsbie.scieieeeesicise.cisieee James Bell 
Master = Blaiichaemale soccer ceiu ee ciameleetie come oeee Paul Jacchia 


Act I.—Before the King’s Theatre, Drury Lane. Act 
IJ.—Drawing Room at Nell Gwynne’s House, Pall Mall. 
Act III.—A Room in Lord Jeffreys’ House. Act IV.—A 
Room in the Palace, Whitehall. 


Nell Gwynne, bantering wit with King Charles II at 
the door of Drury Lane, so charms the monarch that she 
later becomes his most treasured mistress. In attempting 
to aid the escape of Sir Roger Fairfax, accused of trea- 
son, Nell impersonates the Lord Chief Justice and other- 
wise gets herself and her friends involved in a pretty 
mess, from which she as prettily extricates all concerned 
when the Justice himself is proved the villain of the 
cabinet. 


6 “AREN'T WE ALL?” 
A comedy in three acts by Frederick Lonsdale. Pro- 
duced by Charles Dillingham at the Gaiety 
Theatre, New York, May 21, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


INTOLLON Tia clove siistcinicielee collars oorataicieielere ciersiaesisie sie George Tawde 
ows a Willie ela thai serec cnsretela olereistarisleln cise tele Leslie Howard 
Wa dye WTINGOM.  Aicsieie‘eclate.sis)s'ei-irleniaigis Baldeviele Mabel Terry-Lewis 
PANE UT WWICIENG siotelatole|elchstetafatarcfe\sreeteiers) s/einieiele srelatoraia Denis Gurney 
Diavtine StCelere oiatw ainsi lees aise d Mem mrinlea sieias cits Jack Whiting 
ISLE EY ELS KOs pole iniwie!a/ ale aie ciciateioie' els lei rinisjeieln'sm eye's Roberta Beatty 
Lord: Grembanr iirc 50/009 oleg bn aie 0 ogee sxe sinis sles Cyril Maude 
MIST SOU | PRERAN soins n s/iie wate nice wig = Wists ¥ y's iq mveieie m o'e)6iei5 Alma Tell 
ARGH CLES iectelarerer ei hiove siniaicielaieteiare einlg: aterececn) siejecie arate F. Gatenby Bell 
Hon. Mrs. Ernest Lynton..es veceseacecoes Marguerite St. John 
Rey. s Mirnest Way itones stisich'sialel else alcic'clel era's eca.cis Harry Ashford 
JOH MW ALLOCK G1, ciao :0fois.oiere evsia sisielere s\sivwipivie nieinjtiels Geoffrey Millar 


Act I.—A Room in Willie Tatham’s House in Mayfair. Act 
Il.—A Room in Lord Grénham’s House in the Country. 
Act Il].—Same as Act Il. Staged by Hugh Ford. 


Margot Tatham, returning unexpectedly from a trip 
to India, walks in upon her husband, the Hon. Willie 
Tatham, kissing Kitty Lake full upon the lips. Both sur- 
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prised and hurt, Margot threatens to leave Willie forth- 
with, but Lord Grenham, Willie’s father, a boastful old 
beau who is proud of his own escapades, manages to 
save his son by coming accidentally upon a young Aus- 
tralian who had ‘met Margot in India and who remem- 
bers one famous moonlight night when even she forgot 
her home and Willie long enough to permit herself to be 
kissed. A happy compromise follows. 


“COLD FEET” 


A farce in three acts by Fred Jackson and Pierre Gen- 
dron. Produced by the Biltmore Producing 
Co., Inc., at the Fulton Theatre, New 
York, May 21, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Dri Marry Nollesgcsi.ccnss vackncakannaaseverren« Glenn Anders 


Coralie: Prenticess cascade cieesinesincte selesisisietse Annette Bade 
Agdrey “Stantocs s gcacs tes.ces temsaie ens wae ek Beth Martin 
PACK py EVEMCIOG wc. ork sigvarsis etora cle ew aeaietele atest tal eee Gay Pendleton 
Diana “Ainsley .iiiawve ess alee -Catherine Calhoun Doucet 
Count: Louis” De'Lat Louris. cssiciedeninelessisletee Louis D’Arclay 
George Prentice. «isos nrcas chia se remiceamen nds John T. Doyle 
Sophie srarcwrsiniccictss wiv trate c Gataeel aclvceleterecmereleieiertieersiers May Vokes 
Kelly iran oie he sy siecota ain a ele winineeiniaisicloin oral kinial eat Leighton Stark 


The Scene—Sitting Room Occupied by Dr. Nolles in Mrs. 
Ainsley s Country House in Connecticut. Staged by Edgar 
MacGregor. 

Coralie Prentice, having thrown over Dr. Harry 
Nolles, marries Count De La Tour. Dr. Nolles is best 
man and the wedding takes place in the house in which 
he has an office. After the wedding Coralie, while get- 
ting out of her bridal gown into her traveling things, 
feels faint. Rushing into the doctor’s office in her negli- 
gee she asks for a restorative, and the doctor, in his 
excitement, gives her chloral. Thereafter he is kept 
busy hiding the sleeping Coralie and drugging the rest 
of the cast that they may not think the worst, which they 
do anyway. 
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a4 “NOT SO FAST” 


A comedy in three acis by Conrad Westervelt. Produced 
by John Henry Mears at the Morosco Theatre, 
New York, May 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Robin Standish sas trcieneteneibis oasis cee = James Dyrenforth 

(Courtesy of Jessie Bonstelle) 
Sylvester: Vane. .ocwiesoe sinwivielse sivie sous Theodore Westman, Jr. 
READ OLA sisiteisicterereinieiticieete teeisisteresinaieieielette setae Beatrice Bradley 
Roseyotandishise. ts stetelrae sei osies stele ales eer sists eieie Marian Mears 
IN ar ORME AISI oealeceractre vieic'es ole leltlice sense tw ae vie bipie scacaie Ann Davis 
Jamese BartoOnnACtonls yenciotam cece seme vce esa celle Leon Gordon 
Henry Watterson; Blakes... sre sicicactivessece Taylor Holmes 
Raye othergillssucashinasctensancisinsoeistensteste stele Jeane Greene 


Act I.—Living Room of the Standish Apartment, New York 
City. Act II.—Acton’s Office, Woolworth Building. Act 
IlI.—Same as Act I. Staged by Leon Gordon. 


Henry Watterson Blake, of Louisville, Ky., appointed 
one of two guardians of the Standish children of New 
York, stands out against the other guardian, James 
Acton, when the latter seeks to invest the children’s 
money in a questionable stock scheme. Henry, who is 
called “The Blimp” because he is slow to move and hard 
to maneuver, becomes quite unpopular with the Stand- 
ishes, especially with Mary, the oldest. But in the end 
she realizes how wise and noble he is and agrees to 
marry him. 


“SUN UP? 


A drama in three acts by Lula Vollmer. Produced by 
the Players’ Company, Inc., by arrangement with 
Lee Kugel, at the Provincetown Theatre, 

New York, May 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Widow, ‘Cagléviscccscncrccccosecnecesrtnsena Lucille La Verne 
Pap TOdG vice ciccrec seins v1s,0sJeis sivcicitic No cve ease neeineis Owen Meech 
Pinnleneecciciecter sins recat sis haslelciecsieiicvsle/aine sia 4 Anne Elstner 
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Bid srcauieisniaieecoeles ale ciaheiwe saeteleelsite .-»Eugene Lockhart 
Sherifis Weeks... vcc.ce uscire cle vit'e/Viecle nein pies France Bendtsen 
Rufe Cagle ....Alan Birmingham 
Pra ci erem sleletstarsispaerateraial mviciel ve stais(omnttoitstererare Burnside Babcock 
eS SUC ger via cv eit is as wre ak a areretets ole ere giierweta alsa Elliott Cabot 

Bop Disravele pri :syainie: wiwisvain'al os vias slo Veiaa g Ueiless Saray wp ihoeacal wale Norman Dale 


Living Room of Widow Cagle’s Cabin in the North Caro- 
lina Mountains. Staged by Henry Stillman and Ben- 
jamin Kauser. 


For the better part of sixty years the Widow Cagle 
has lived in her mountain cabin in North Carolina, lov- 
ing few things and hating many. Her father was killed 
in the Civil War, the revenuers shot her husband and 
when her boy, Rufe, is drafted for the great war she is 
pretty bitter. It is, she assumes, another war with the 
Yanks, and France is somewhere forty miles or more the 
other side of Asheville. Later word comes that Rufe 
has been killed in action, at about which time the old 
lady discovers that she has been harboring in her house 
the son of the revenuer who killed her husband. She 
raises her rifle to shoot him and thus be sweetly revenged, 
when the spirit of her dead son whispers to her that the 
world will never be right until there is more love and 
less hate in it. Her change of heart is immediate and 
complete, and she determines to spend the rest of her 
days in peace. 


“ “ADRIEN NE” 


A musical play in two acts from a story by Frances Bry- 
ant and William Stone; book and lyrics by A. Sey- 
mour Brown; music by Albert Von Tilzer. 
Produced by Louis F. Werba at the Cohan 
Theatre, New York, May 28, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Sid Darrel, alias Nadir Sidarah........ Charles Cahill Wilson 
Nora Malone, alias, Nadja... sc50s0<v%e necsesneene Laura Arnold 
PripoGWGuaxrds. ccaasivepsisvee suatioe os narelcnee ces John Kearney 
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Bunk Allen, alias Ali Bunjke................0- Billy B. Van 
Grace Clayton....... mlsterarerslotatorelaveteraictererctcve stefarstersters Mable Ferry 
PPR OWMA SK arerare Keciniaisiovemeiecrealnts ceinslscae cane aceons Robert Starr 
John Grey...... Misotiaobechac bieiaieveleVeraerelntetsiareltials Richard Carle 
Mrs. John Grey............ eislelapaaimtetsiaierstae aight Jean Newcomb 
Bobs Gordoniiely.istis acoseicee cts Mopates cisieat cinerea rate Dan Healy 
PAGrien Hem Greys acteleisadesaianveisieattnemenineareee cists Vivienne Segal 
Stephen Hayes........ pleletaialstelereislelelsinioveid st Sa0r3 Harry Fender 
Attendant at the Shrine of Ramah............. John Kearney 


Act I.—Scene 1—Outside Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, 
N. Y. Scene 2—The Terrace of John Grey’s Home, Near 
New York. Act II.—At the Shrine of Ramah. Staged by 
Edgar J. MacGregor. 


Adrienne Grey, becoming fascinated with the study of 
occultism, is tricked by comic sharpers into wearing all 
her jewels to a shrine, where she hopes to meet the spirit 
of the prince who loved her several centuries back. The 
spirit prince is impersonated by her real lover, and the 
crooks are caught, but not until everybody has done his 
share of the singing and dancing. 


“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” 
A revival of the Sheridan comedy under the direction of 
the Players’ Club. Produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, June 4, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


DIN Peter. MeaTle’scieeiicaciwejsieicie sisivies¥/sieleietieja.sSiesaleler John Drew 
Sin Oliver sOurkacesisicje cisisosicle le diclsleicinisiclelejeriein claie siete Tom Wise 
Joseph Surface......... ea leata ais araiatsiat eaters wei as McKay Morris 
Charles SHriace nec. .s x01 ofsciarele wie.’ s[uraje'sepie ne Charles Richman 
Sir Benjamin Backbite.......0...ceccsrerenees Henry E. Dixey 
MGT DET CO wrote) cccls] alesa'siua/ olidefe > atela’ssnstelninis' eixtctnays Etienne Girardot 
SNS Wes iiemaiaials sis ni wiulete sityerelvinle sd vierr elec cewcelcn p> Robert Mantell 
Careless cients cicie ere elele)s cinysialere wele wiv elevsletnreinis iviakels,s)ntal« John Craig 
Sir. Harry Bumpers... ccwccesvccenstncions Reinald Werrenrath 
Bi bapeactcters ciate rcle a ctie ere ws ciai dias s-o.gfeenee mcgare aare Albert G. Andrews 
Rowley ..Albert Bruning 
FREAD aiermersteran ins wlaiieisieinisianie = ojererece aa .Ernest Lawford 
Servant to Sir Peter Teazle....0.. 0 ccncnecwesecs Grant Mitchell 
Servant to Lady Sneerwell........2..0-+-+-- Walter Hampden 
Servant to Joseph Surface......-.+eeseesseees Francis Wilson 
Lady Teazle...cc.ccsscccccerstswcrccecccscce Ethel Barrymore 
Lady Sneerwell.......sesseccesereceees Violet Kembie-Cooper 
Mrs. Candour........csceccecsssvvccsesocces Charlotte Walker 


WES Agr ErOOOU DE Ond Olas BALE OOD era «++.+-Carrol McComas 
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-K “PASSING SHOW” 


A musical revue produced by the Messrs. Lee and J. J. 
Shubert; books and lyrics by Harold Atteridge; 
music by Sigmund Romberg and _ Jean 
Schwartz. Produced at the Winter Gar- 
den, New York, June 14, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


George Hassell Joan Hay 

Walter Woolf Helen Shipman 
Roy Cummings Josephine Drake 
George Jessel Olive Ann Alcorn 
James Watts Louise Dose 
Barnett Parker Vera Ross 
Flanagan and Morrison Jean Steele 
Libby and Sparrow Jeanette Gilmore 


Staged by J. C. Huffman, under the supervision of 
J. J. Shubert. 


(June 15, 1922-June 15, 1923.) 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


Plays Performances Plays Performances 
Adding Machine, The 72 Comedian, The 87 
* Adrienne 24 Comedie Francaise 16 
Anathema 15 (Cecile Sorel) 
Antigone 4 Comedy of Errors 8 
Anything Might Hap- (Ethiopian Art) 
pen 63 Crowns 8 
Apache, The 16 : 
*Aren’t We All 82 Daffy-Dill 71 
As You Like It OU ree Sveneid  S wee 
e Girl, The 
geet Teuth, Une ee: *Devil’s Disciple, The 64 
*Dew Drop Inn 37 
Ba Was Right a Dice of the Gods, The 20 
Beranger 4 Dolly Jordan 5 
Better Times 409 Doormat, The 4 
Renibo 24, Dragon, The _ 4 
Bootleggers, The 39 Dreams For Sale 13 
ee Karamazoff, i East of Suez 100 
e Egotist, The 48 
Bunch and Judy, The 63 Elsie 40 
Enchanted Cottage, The 65 
*Caroline 149 he eK 
: Endless Chain, The 40 
ee Sei oe 18 Ever Green Lady, The 13 
ee The 9 Exciters, The 43 
(Ethiopian Art) alae abe BF 
Cinders 31 
Clinging Vine, The 184 Faithful Heart, The 31 
Cold Feet 24 + Fantastic Fricassee, A 112 
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Plays Performances 
Fools Errant 64 
*Fool, The qe 
49ers, The 16 
For Value Received 48 
From Morn to Mid- 
night 24 
George White’s Scan- 
dals 88 
Gingham Girl, The 422 
*Give and Take 172 
Glory 64 
God of Vengeance, 
The 158 
*Go-Go 102 
Greenwich Village 
Follies 216 
Gringo 35 
Guilty One, The 31 
Hail and Farewell 40 
Hamlet (John Barry- 
more) 101 
Her Temporary Hus- 
band 92 
Hospitality 46 
How Come? 2 
Humming Bird, The 40 
Humoresque By 
Hunky Dory 48 
*Tcebound 145 
If Winter Comes 40 
Inspector General, 
The 8 
It Is the Law 125 
It’s a Boy 3 


Plays Performances. 
Jack and Jill 92 
Jitta’s Atonement 37 
Johannes Kreisler 65 
King Lear 2 
Lady Butterfly 128 


Lady Cristilinda, The 24 
Lady from the Prov- 
inces & 
Lady in Ermine, The © 232 
Last Warning, The 238 


La Tendresse 64 
Laughing Lady, The 96 
Life of Man, The 4, 
Lights Out 12 
Listening In Ge 


*Little Nellie Kelly 248 
Little Theatre Tourna- 


ment 8 
Liza 169 
Love Child, The 167 
Love Habit, The 69 
Love Set, The 8 
Loyalties 220 
Lucky One, The 40 
Malvaloca 48 
Manhattan 86 
March Hares 4. 
*Mary the 3d Nigy. 


Masked Woman, The 115 
Merchant of Venice, 

The (Warfield) 92 
*Merton of the Movies 248 
Mike Angelo 48 
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Plays Performances 
Molly Darling 99 
Monster, The 101 
Morphia 64. 
Moscow Art Theatre 96 
Mountebank, The 32 
Mr. Malatesta (Papa 
Joe) 96 
*Music Box Revue 272 
My Aunt from Ypsi- 
lanti 
*Not So Fast al 
Old Soak, The 423 
On the Stairs 80 
Orange Blossoms 95 
Our Nell 40 
Papa Joe (Mr. Mala- 
testa ) 96 


Passing Show of 1922 85 


*Passing Show of 1923 4 
Passions for Men 86 
Pasteur 16 
Peer Gynt 120 
Persons Unknown 5 
Pinwheel Revue 35 
Pinwheel Revue (2d 
edition) 24 
Plantation Revue 40 


Plot Thickens, The 15 


*Polly Preferred 184 
Pride 13 
Queen of Hearts 39 
*Rain 256 


Red Poppy, The 13 


585 
Plays Performances 
Revue Russe 20 
Rita Coventry 24 
Rivals, The 24. 
Roger Bloomer 50 


Romantic Age, The a1 
Romeo and Juliet 

(Ethel Barrymore) 29 
Romeo and Juliet 


(Cowl) 157 
Rose Bernd 87 
Rose Briar 88 
Rove 184. 


Salome (Ethiopian Art) 8 
Sally, Irene and Mary 312 


Sandro Botticelli 24, 
School for Scandal, 

The (March 12) 4, 
School for Scandal, 

The (June 4) 8 
Secrets 168 


Serpent’s Tooth, A 36 


*Seventh Heaven 293 
Shore Leave 151 
Six in Search of an 

Author 136 
*So This Is London 343 
Spice of 1922 73 
Spite Corner 121 
Sporting Thing To 

Do, The 40 
Springtime of Youth 68 
Square Peg, A Al 
Strut Miss Lizzie 32 
Sue, Dear 96 
‘Sun Showers 40 
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Plays Performances 
*Sun Up 28 
*Sweet: Nell of Old 
Drury 35 
Swifty 24. 
Sylvia 13 
Texas Nightingale 32 
That Day 15 
Thin Ice 105 
Three Sisters, The 8 
Tidings Brought to 
Mary, The 32 
To Love a 
Torch Bearers, The 135 
Up She Goes 256 
*Uptown West ce: 
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Plays Performances 
Virtue 3 
Wasp, The 95 


Whispering Wires 352 
Why Men Leave Home 135 


Why Not? 120 
*Wildflower 142 
Wild Oats Lane 13 
Will Shakespeare 80 
Within Four Walls 15 


Woman Who Laughed, 
The 13 
World We Live In, The 111 


Yankee Princess, The 80 
*You and I 136 
*Zander the Great 80 


*Still running June 15, 1923. 


PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER FIVE HUNDRED 


PERFORMANCES 
Eighth’ (onecvemer ante 1291 
he Batwr ascnheene 867 
The First Year s.. 3): 760 
Peg o’ My Heart .... 692 
Bast. [s° West:.4 4.2.35" 680 


A ‘Trip to Chinatown 657 


ON BROADWAY 

AGONIST Siw Ror kee 603 
DRG Se Re eae ee 600 
Blossom Time ...... 576 
DaLbY cs Satara ree 570 
The Music Master... 540 
The Boomerang..... 522 
Shuffle Along....... 504 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


Abarbanell, Lina...<.3.. Bening. mcseeneeree 1880 
Adams, Maude.......:.. Salt Lake City, Utah. ..1872 
Adelaide, La Petite...... Wonoes.s NiOY..2 eens 1890 
Peibleri.< ViOlA: .'s-425:.siecviets ave Huntsville, Ala.........1869 
PAIS, © LRODETT soe « sane ale Hartford; Conn... 22). <4 1893 
Anglin, Margaret........ Ottawa, Canada........ 1876 
Arbuckle, Maclyn........ San Antonio, Texas... .1866 
PPNISSs\ GEOL LCs: ic.0. 5552-0 sete London, England...... 1868 
PROPOLIS ga. o Secrets Hamilton, Ont223 22... 1869 
Pte ELOY 0.5 « aisie-n tie syracuses uN seas ese os 1880 
ty ll Laonels’:.% cPecve Sac London, England....... 1885 
Bacon.” [ranks .. .<0ce0 oom Gallormiakn weet. cee 1864 
DESI nd Wk peta eee ae ae A Los Angeles, Cal....... 1892 
Barbee, Richard......... Lafayette, Ind)... .. 1887 
Barrymore, Ethel........ Philadelphia, Pa....... 1879 
Barrymore, John........ Philadel pias Pas. .5:.6: 1882 
Barrymore, Lionel....... London, England....... 1878 
Bates, Blanche... ...5.<.. 2s Portland: Ores 3. jee 1873 
DAVOS: INOUE 5 65 cies ors 8a Milwaukee, Wis........ 1880 
Beban, George..... joist oars San Francisco, Cal... ..1873 
Beckley, Beatrice: . «iss: Roedean, England...... 1885 
Beecher, Janets ii.6 3/1 63 Chitaso, dil. eet 1884 
Belasco, /Davidies.iccee nee San Francisco, Cal.....1862 
Ben Ani. Jacob... ..00s.%. Minsk, Russia.......... 1890 
Bennett, Richard........ Cass County, Ind....... 1873 
Bennett, Wilda;..... 6.0. Asbury Park;?Ni7J. 5.3: 1894, 
Benrimo, J. Harry....... San Francisco, Cal.....1874 
Bernard, Barney......... Rochester, N. Y........ 1877 
ernaray: OAs ok oie 55% Birmingham, England.. .1863 
bermhardt; cara... 6s. Parise France, na a 1844 
Bingham, Amelia........ Hiekville: Ohio. .45.. +. 1869 
Binney, Constance........ Philadelphia, Pa........ 1900 
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Blinn, Holbrook 


Bordoni, Irene 
Brady, Alice 
Brady, William A 
Breese, Edmund 
Brian; Donalds.5 0 cs ass 
Broadhurst, George H.... 
BEUUS: LUMA citer ee cue 
DBryant,, Charles, v'.uncc 
Brooks, Virginia Fox 
Buchanan, Thompson.... 
burke: ‘billiest ees cee 
Burton, Frederick 
Byron, Arthur 
Cahill, Marie 
Cantor, Eddie 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick... 
Carle, Richard o.3..'. ssa 
Carlisle, Alexandra 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie 
Catlett, Walter 
Cawthorne, Joseph....... 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer. 
Chatterton, Ruth 
Cherry, Charles 
Glarressclnatw ee encteye 
Clarke, Marguerite 
Glitte (TE Coopersan ste 
Clifford, Kathleen 
Coghlan, Gertrude 
Coghlan; Rosen7 -:s cera 
Cohan, George M 
Cohan, Georgette......%. 
Collier, Constance 
Collier, William. ........ 
Collinge, Patricia 
Collins, Jose 


ee ee eee ee 


ee ee eee ee eee 


a 


oe oe ere es 


oe eee 


eee see ee eee 


seer eee eee 


coe ee eee eee 


eee eee 


eee eee 


oo meee eee ee 
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or eee eee ee 


San Francisco, Cal.... 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
St. John’s, N. F 


Ce 


soe eee oe 


re 


England 
News York steers tise 
Louisville, ‘Ky:...)2- 
Washington, D. C 
Indiana case ces ace 
Brooklyn, °N. “Yes ee 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
New York 
Enaland Soe ace ctu ee 
Somerville, Mass....... 
Yorkshire, England..... 
Lexington sKyseo.) ee 
San Francisco, Cal.:.... 


INews-Vork:..0 5.0 Gn eee 


ee eee eo eee ewes 


eee oe ee eee oes 
oct e oe 


eee ee eee 


ee 


Ce 
ry 
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| Ss Es pega Pe eek 
Charlottesville, Va 
Enslandiet ns: 0 tanie 
Petersboro, England.... 
Providence, R. I 
Los Angeles, Cal....... 
Windsor, England 
NewsYork. ses chee 
Dublin, Ireland........ 
London, England 


eee ee eoe 
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Conroy, Frank..o.60. ¢ 6 London, England...... 
Cooper, Violet Kemble...London, England...... 
Corrigan, Emmiett ... 3.4: Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Corthell, Herbert........ Boston, Mass.......... 
Courtenay, William...... Worcester, Mass........ 
Courtleigh, William...... Guelph Onto cscs 
Owe Panesar a oe Boston, Mass.00 os faces 
Crane, William H........ Leicester, Mass......... 
Cravens Prank. =i... toess Boston; Masss.0. oso 5. 
Crews, Laura Hope...... San Francisco, Cal.... 
Crosman, Henrietta...... Wheeling, W. Va....... 
Crothers, ‘Rachels: <0. =. Bloomington, Ill........ 
Cumberland, John....... ptcJohne Nebr essa 
Dale, Margaret.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Dalton, Charles.......... England Gece e ee oes 
Daly, Arnold (5.95% 5% 2. Newsy orks 28 tears 
Danrels,- Franks) os. =. Dayton; ‘Ohio. os 7s 
Dawin tazeliy pos. .2 Opdens Utah. © ice sc 
Dayo Bait eee sa oes Minneapolis, Minn...... 
De Angelis, Jefferson..... San Francisco, Cal...... 
Drea Sulia sees sen eo a ee Oh Pauls Minny. c« - 
De Belleville, Frederic...Belgium ............. 
De Cordoba, Pedro...... New rYorkig cme pisces 
Dickson, Dorothy........ Bvanisas GUY P51, chet 5 
Dillingham, Charles B....Hartford, Conn......... 
Dinchart, Alan 2... ce: Missoula, Mont........ 
Ditrichstein, Leo........ Temesbar, Hungary..... 
Dixey, Henry E.........:. Bostons- Mass. 50.03% 
Dodson, John E......... London, England...... 
Dolly Rosie: 245425... 2 Lela TAY 0 emcee a aA iA i 
Dolly x Jenniese.!, alee e's EPUS aN Yes aarp clei « 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes.New York............. 
Dorore Warten. se ie es Duncannon, -Pa......... 
D’Orsay, Lawrence....... Brigham dene ae are 
Dressler, Marie.......... Cobourg, Canada...... 
Drow 2 Jobe 22150 34. win doe Philadelphia, Pa....... 


Drew, Louise.......... PN ewer¥orksa isis 5 viet: «+ 
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Druce, Herbert.......... Englands. ose. eee cr 1870 
Duncan, Isadora.........5an Francisco, Cal... ..1880 
Duncan, Augustin........ San Francisco, Cal... ..1873 
Dunn: Hara so iso ie eae | thot EN 00 ke eeu ee Reo: 1875 
Dupree, Minnie.......... San Francisco, Cal...... 1875 
Duse, Eleanora.cis .. 09s Vigerano, Italy........ 1859 
Lacels, Jeanne. s cine as ste Kansas City, Mo....... 1894, 
Roumes, .Claressac0 5 ae Hartford, Conn::....... .. 1896 
Eddinger, Wallace....... New. Yorkio ss scdeenes 1881 
Edeson, Robert.......... Baltimore, Md......... 1868 
Elliott, Gertrude......... Rockland,: Mers..3. 2.2% 1874 
Blivott, Maines ances Roekland.- Me. 8 a4e<ac 1871 
Ehhott; Williams). 6.23.0. Boston, Mass:5 oisa. 33 1885 
Elliston, Grace.......... Wheeling, W. Va....... 1881 
Elicler abmen. cereus Philadelphia, Pa....... 1898 
Eltinge, sJolian... 25..c008 Boston, Mass. cs. 00 1883 
Emerson, John. .... 0.6. Sandusky, Ohio........ 1874 
Enrol; Leowc <4 sear Sydney, Australia...... 1881 
Ewell Lota a:semceccene Memphis, Tenn........ 1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas...... Denyer;; Golo.2..oia he oe 1883 
Farnum,. Dustin 3:44.22. 5. Hampton Beach, N. H...1874 
Farnum, William........ Boston; Mass. .... 63. 33 1876 
Farrar, Geraldine........ Melrose, Mass......... 1883 
Faversham, William..... Warwickshire, England.1868 
Fealy,Mandexs.ci23 cya Memphis, Tenn........ 1883 
Fenwick,. Irene...) ..5.. « Chicago: ahaa sater 1887 
Ferguson, Elsie.......... New. XOrk.e iin. s sates 1883 
Fields, Lewis, 4.505 hae New ork: keg oe ee 1867 
Findlay, Ruth x. rs eae New. Mork. cci.qnem, one 1897 
Fischer; Alices. ed Indiana.) des cies 1869 
Pisher, Lolacs ssn oeene Chicave,y Ikan 1892 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern...New Orleans, La....... 1867 
Fontanne,. Lynn......... London, England...... 1882 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir J...London, England....... 1853 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald.. New York............. 1854 
Frederick, Pauline....... Boston, Mass.......... 1884, 


Friganza, Trixie. 000... Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1870 
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Frohman, Daniel........ Sandusky, Ohio........ 
Fulton, Maudes.: os4:.'.<'. bt. Louis, Mo. sve ke 
Garden, Wary. ofc ies soe SEOUIANG Paw eines 
Gaythorne, Pamela...... Englands hens ictias es 
George, Gracé<. of... 6s 6% INGWtY OL Ks clothe dens 
Gillette, William........ dartlords Goris secs 
Gillmore, Frank......... New Y ork.o: oot iets oa 
Gillmore, Margalo....... Bnpland\ontec crn siot 
Glaser Lulusse ssa one Aleghany.e-b asi. cecits 
Glendinning, Ernest...... Ulverston, England..... 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand....London, England...... 
COLO Vg AME 2s ie ieee foraieae es Middlebury, <Vtioc 7... 
Grey, Katherine::.....:..- San Francisco, Cal..... 
Hackett, James K........ Wolf Island, Ont....... 
Haines,- Robert. Ts... Muncie. clndmaon ee . one 
Hale, Louise Closser..... Chicago, eese ase 
Hall, Laura Nelson...... Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Hamilton, Hale. .4 35.0 30% sMopekay Nanised ta, oof 
Hampden, Walter........ Brooklyn Ni Ys aces as 
Haraing; Lyits ici. 50's es NeW pottetic 0 Hes es 
Hawtrey, Charles........ Eton, England......... 
Hayes, Helen:i3 2°. 2s; Washington, D. C...... 
Hazzard, JohnsH: .....2:.. INGWELGnky Siieirseie eter 
Hedman, Martha........ Ro) vil oye er |W gree aera meas Pb 
Peseie.O. Poy Ss fceh tetas AUSLT ALIA Si trig oe agen oars 
Heming, Violet......... Leeds; England... 
Plenbert:, Victote< i secue oe Dublin, Ireland....... 
Heme, Chirrystalee 30. 2s. Dorchester, Mass....... 
Hilliard, Robert S........ NEWEYODKSs cet hte ae aa 
Hitchcock, Raymond...... Auburn sNe) Cae 
Hodge, William......... Abort ae Nokes. it ae 
Hopper, DeWolf. 3... 5. New, Yorkin: o.te08 oe = 
Hopper, Edna Wallace...San Francisco, Cal..... 
Holmes,” Taylori:.< i605 Newark SIN. «dao. octane 
Howard, Leslie... ssc i. London, England...... 
Hiuban. Fileenc0.¢¢20 0. Loughrea, Ireland ..... 
BEE LCR Y. 5 aise wos io Vr oe Louisville; Ky... 4.0) 


\ 
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Illington, Margaret....... Bloomington, Ill....... 1881 
Irving,“ Isabel? 4.3m Bridgeport, Conn....... 1871 
Irwin, Mayors akseistan Wihithys-Ont. oes es 1862 
Janis, Visiews io. ns cen Delaware, Ohio........ 1889 
Joely Claravg. sc. 7 cei a Jersey City... No bee 1890 
Jolson, cAL Maes tetas Washington, D. C......1883 
Keane, Doriss.00.4..0006% Michigan ia'hos ester 1885 
Keenan;< Franks... tees Dubuque, das 2.36 ete 1858 
Keightley, ‘Cyril... ¢. 2.3. New South Wales, Aus..1875 
Kennedy, Madge......... Chicago, Las etiiae 1890 
Kerrigan, Ji Mitss oan. Dublin, Ireland........ 1885 
Kern, Geolitey. se iecietct London, England...... 1895 
Kershaw, Willette........ Clifton Heights, Mo... .1890 
Kosta, Tessa e. vain ar Chicago,= Th. veaa nese 1893 
NrageraOttoink. inicio Toledo, Ou. sa Siete tect 1885 
Lackaye, Wilton......... Mingiitia ae ewan 1862 
Larrimore, Francine..... TUUSSIAS ao ea eee 1888 
Ka Rue, Graceo.c 6 seas Kansas City, Mo........ 1882 
Lauder, Harry =. sion.aces os Portobello,. Eng.) .52s 1870 
avtonsalhais. fees Sons Lotisville; Ky ne ae 1881 
Lawrence, Margaret...... brenton, CNeds tcc 1890 
Bean Geciksnics nos hoon Lilinole see 1878 
LeGallienne, Eva........ London, England...... 1889 
Levey, Ethel 0.5. 00.0 e% San Francisco, Cal.....1881 
LLCWis, A Ga aes eae eee New Yorks Sie Sees 1871 
Lewis, Mabel Terry...... London, England...... 1872 
Loraine, Robert... 2. .2.%5 Englands <i.ances bets 1876 
Lorraine; lillian cee San Francisco, Cal.....1892 
Low Pellegen sc. asephtoe 3 Hoblandie: ica aanecaae 1881 
Mack, Andrews. 0008 Boston. Niases econ ene 1863 
Mack, Willard.......... Ontario, Canada....... 1873 
Mackay, delsies wiicch en London, England....... 1894 
MacKellar, Helen........ Cansdass ek Aas ee 1896 
Mann, Louiss Aisne oe New: Yorkie ieestec kes 1865 
Mantell, Robert B........ Ayrshire, Scotland..... 1854 
Marinoff, .Faniaisues!ae Russia? tc Sicha eee 1892 


Marivale, Philip........ India 'vi6.6 eee MeL SOO 
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Marlowe, Julia 
Matthison, Edith Wynne. . 
Maude, Cyril 
McIntyre, Frank 
McRae, Bruce 
Melba, Nellie 
Mellish, Fuller 
Mercer, Beryl 
Miller, Henry 
Miller, Marilynn 
Mitchell, Grant 
Mitzi (Hajos) 
Moores, Clara 
Morris, Clara 
Murphy, Tim 
Nash, Florence 
Nash, Mary...... (ee 
Nazimova, Mme.......... 
Nielsen, Alice 
Olcott, Chauncey 
O’Neil, Eugene Gladstone. 
O’Neill, Nance 
O’Ramey, Georgia 
Painter, Eleanor......... 
Pawle, Lenox 
Pennington, Ann 
Pickford, Mary 
Post, Guy Bates 
Powers, James T......... 
Power, Tyrone 
Rambeau, Marjorie 
Reed, Florence 
Rennie, James 
Revelle, Hamilton 
Richard, Amy 
Richman, Charles 


Ring, Blanche 
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Caldbeck, England..... 1870 
Bingland csirsccecetnie seers 1875 
London, England....... 1862 
Ann Arbor, Mich....... 1879 
BGC ele eraes Ree Sete 1867 
Melbourne, Australia. ..1866 
JOR 0YcH EVs AUR pian pera ASE 1865 
Sevilles, Spain ico. eco 1882 
London, England....... 1859 
PandlayssONte se scan ale 1898 
Columbus, Ohio........ 1874, 
Budapest isos. oun oa 1891 
Omaha, Nebo jo ont 53 1897 
Toronto, Canada....... 1846 
Raweris Ve liorcrle tenets 1860 
POV NAA ec aa ee 1888 
DroyaN AV coe Saas stee 1885 
Crimea, Russia......... 1879 
Nashville, Tenn........ 1876 
Providence, R. I....... 1862 
ING WORY OF Ke sa. erscm iar 1888 
Oakland. Cale aearweser 1875 
Mansfield, Ohio....... 1886 
Loxganstesitofe tod ule a ee, 1890 
London, England...... 1872 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 1898 
ROVOOLO oct da Peet os 1893 
Seattle, Wash.......... 1875 
News Cores Gnu ea ae 1862 
London, England....... 1869 
San Francisco, Cal.....1889 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 1883 
Toronto, Canada + «sj :0" 1890 
Gibraltar lo toe ew ations 1872 
Boston, Mass.......... 1880 
Cite aponsel ie wea oc tanes 1870 
Boston, Mass.......... 1876 
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Ring, Frances so) a. chs « NewYork. coneve, anon 1882 
Roberts, Theodore....... San Francisco, Cal.....1861 
Robson, May..........- Australia, 29s. mse tis ea bBOO 
Ross; ) nomas. Weiss sce Boston, Mass.......... 1875 
Rubens Jose as. se as BeleiUiii isis pn creses 1886 
Russell Annies). 's fe see Liverpool, England... .1864 
aissGLl,. LAMAN Wa catdoenre Chinton,> owas anise. 1860 
Ryanya Vaty 2. Jae vaste Newi aX Orkin. aes dagee 1885 
Sanderson, Julian... ss Springfield, Mass....... 1887 
Santley, Joseph ves. Salts Lake—Gity.sje.t a 1889 
DAWY eR rE Men ce enon areas London, England...... 1897 
chet, F Pitz) cnc eke Vienna, Austria........ 1879 
SCO UVR. miata: seteine byeland (7 :catcadaueene 1866 
Seats, Leldave... sneer Brockway, Mich........ 1873 
Segal, Vivienne.......54 Philadelphia, Pa....... 1897 
pelwyn;: Edgar... fc.5. 5) Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1875 
Serrano. Vincents)... 6". New ork. hs veocyeenae 1870 
Shannon, Effie. os... os: Cambridge, Mass....... 1867 
Shepley; Ruth nic. Gos News Mork 2c os eae 1889 
Schildkraut, Joseph...... Bucharest, Roumania. . .1896 
Sherman, Lowell......... San Francisco, Cal... /.1885 
Sidney, George.........4. INOWESY OFcasi. con vanes 1876 
Sitgreaves, Beverly....... Charleston Ss iGhs. Acces 1867 
DRINNOT, COB Sanicrcpaketerecctocy Cambridgeport, Mass...1857 
Sothern, Edward H....... New Orleans, La....... 1864 
Sponge, Hilda. cc. ses ‘Australia ois... state 1875 
Sahl Rose wyiaws ne cee Montreal, Canada ..... 1872 
Stare! FANCOSs vette OneontascNecV¥oee ee 1886 
ptevens, Barily 3:0. si ae NEW EH LOR Mus aie Gaieee rae 1882 
Stone cb ved ir tenn cen een Denver: Colossians ces 1873 
Taliaferro, Edithieyesn oc NOW OOPS ama e e aoa 1892 
Taliaferro, Mabel........ New Yoreun ase vaso 1887 
Pariguay,-Lva. ows cokes Middletown, Conn...... 1878 
Taylor, Laurette... 5.n%s New a Oligo acch come 1884 
SCAT RUA Liaw Satine homeas New Yorkie 4 Sys 1892 
TellcOlive eavincsn ance New. York. cesta 1894, 


Terry, Ellen. Seven ene Coventry, England..... 1848 
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Thomas, Augustus....... pty Louias:Mo..¢6a-2 ass 1859 
Thomas, John Charles....Baltimore, Md......... 1887 
Pinney, (ranks: sce % Philadelphia, Pa....... 1878 
Tobin, Genevieve........ New: Votkoctcse aes 1901 
obini,= VEVIGG re vce ah ee Newack orkoe.. ss. stereos 1903 
Walerec Sidney vis testis) date Warrensburg, Mo....... 1874 
Trevor, Normans: . 2 -, Calenttatcid.. eck tees 1877 
rbruex; Prnest 3.03 s3 batec Denver, 2Gol find: siehaceas 1890 
fynan; Brandon:. $55 60.4 Dublin, Ireland........ 1879 
Ulric: Lenores: jes acs New” Ulm, MihniA.is.eek 1897 
Valentine, Grace......... Indianapolis, Ind....... 1892 
Warest Gilda oi. oe sat Mitan, italy . 2: dsc ccecc 1887 
Victor, Josephine........ Hungary SEA cannes ie 1891 
Wainwright, Marie....... Philadelphia, Pa Be} 1853 
Walker, Charlotte........ Galveston, Texas....... 1878 
Warfield, David......... San Francisco, Cal reas 1891 
Warwick, Robert........ Sacramento, Cal........ 1878 
Ware,/Helene..32 0 s3- ce San Francisco, Cal.....1877 
W Ober LOS ty eos anne re Newt orks ite Ss ec, 1867 
Welford,’ Dallasi. sce. Liverpool, England... .1874 
Westley, Helen.......... Brooklyn; Nis Ver ia. aue 1879 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas....London, England...... 1845 
Whiteside, Walker....... Logansport, Ind........ 1869 
Wilson, Francis.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1854 
Winant, Forrest.......... IN@ Wie \-OTKy « o75-sriecessbre he 1888 
Winwood, Estelle........ Pipe ba ri pe ats stete cores 1883 
Wise som “Acuwe cine. « Mnplandi nich. cs ck's os 1865 
Wood, Peggy... 55..0..6. Philadelphia, Pa....... 1893 
Wycherly, Margaret...... Binolandines (i x teniete clase 1883 
Wyndham, Olive......... Chicsso, Uh) rere ae 1886 
NW STD LL te seetia Roa terre Philadelphia, Parc . 1886 
Lapelles Ploracnc ayes ass Constantinople ........ 1885 


Ziegfeld, Florenz, Jr...... Chicasoedlliatara.s <0 1867 


NECROLOGY 
June 15, 1922-June 15, 1923 


William Rock, comedian and dancer, 53. Long career in 
musical comedy and vaudeville. Died, Phila- 
delphia, June 27, 1922. 

Bobby Connelly, juvenile picture star, 13. Died, Lyn- 
brook, L. I., July 5, 1922. 

Robert Dooley, comedian, 52. Father of Gordon, Ray, 
Johnnie and the late William Dooley. Died, New 
York, August 4, 1922. 

Edwin Lee Wrothe, comedian, 54. Born in Indianola, 
Ia. Died, Bayside, L. I., August 6, 1922. 

Millie De Leon, dancer, 52. The first “girl in blue.” 
Died, New York, August 6, 1922. 

Genevieve Ward, English actress, 85. Born, New York, 
1837. Daughter of Col. Sam Ward. Appeared in 
opera and legitimate drama. Died, August 18, 
1922. 

Harold Otis Skinner, actor, 33. Nephew of Otis Skinner. 
Died, San Diego, September, 1922. 

Frederic S. Isham, playwright and novelist, 57. Wrote 
“Three Live Ghosts” and “Nothing But the Truth.” 
Died, New York, September 6, 1922. 

George R. Sims, dramatist and novelist. Wrote many 
plays: “Lights o’ London,” “Romany Rye,” “Merry 
Duchess.” Died, London, September 7, 1922. 

Rowland Buckstone, actor, 60. For many years a mem- 
ber of the Sothern-Marlowe Company. Died, Lon- 
don, September 15, 1922. 

Marie Lloyd, English music hall star, 51. Known in 
American vaudeville theatres. Died, London, 
October 7, 1922. 
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Lillian Dix, actress, 58. Twenty-five years on stage. 
Died, Bellevue Hospital, New York, October 10, 
1922. 

Henry A. DuSouchet, author and playwright. Wrote 
“My Friend from India” and “The Man from 
Mexico.” Born in Indiana. Died, Kingston, New 
York, October 27, 1922. 

Mme. Rita Fornia, singer, 44. Died, Paris, October 27, 
1922. First sang in New York under direction of 
Henry W. Savage sixteen years ago. Proper name 
Rita Newman. Born in California. 

James Burton Green, song writer and pianist, 48. Hus- 
band of Irene Franklin. “Franklin and Green” 
were one of the first acts to volunteer for overseas 
duty during the war. Died, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
November 17, 1922. 

Frank Bacon, actor and playwright, 58. Born in Marys- 
ville, Cal. Played character parts in small theatres 
in California. Played in “The Fortune Hunter” in 
Chicago. New York engagements in “Stop Thief,” 
“Miracle Man” and “The Cinderella Man.” Char- 
acter of Bill Jones in “Lightnin’,”’ his concluding 
triumph. Played the part two thousand times. 
Died, Chicago, where he was playing “Lightnin’,” 
November 19, 1922. 

George Bronson Howard, author and playwright, 38. 
Killed himself by inhaling gas. Best known play 
“The Only Law.” Did book for one “Passing 
Show.” Died, Los Angeles, November 20, 1922. 

Kate Ryan, 65. One time member of old Boston Mu- 
seum Stock Company. Born in Boston. Died at 
Trumbull Hospital in Brookline, Mass., November 
2TAI22; 

John H. Gilmour, 65. Veteran of the stage. Died at his 
home in Yonkers, N. Y., November. 

William Raymond Sill, press agent, dramatic editor, war 
correspondent, 53. Born in Hartford, Conn. Son 
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of Lieut.-Gov. George Griswold Sill. Left news- 
paper work and went with Weber and Fields 
as publicity man. First publicity agent for 
Keith’s Palace, New York. Died, December 1, 
1922, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 

Mrs, Josephine Preston Peabody Marks, poetess and 
playwright. Died, Cambridge, Mass., December 4, 
1922. 

Cheridah Simpson, musical comedy actress, 58. Engaged 
in theatricals for over 30 years. Died, New York, 
December 26, 1922. 

Harrison Hunter, actor. Born in England. Played lead 
in “The Bat.” Died, Boston, January 3, 1923. 

Dr. Anselm Goetzl, musical composer, 44. Born in 
Bohemia and came to United States in 1913. Com- 
posed scores for “The Wanderer,” “Aphrodite,” 
“Deburau” and “Gold Diggers.” Wrote “The 
Royal Vagabond,” and made production of his own 
work, “The Rose Girl.” Died, Barcelona, Spain, 
January 9, 1923, after an operation. 

Georgia Lawrence, actress, 46. Played in “Sonny.” 
Family name was Griffin. Died, January 12, 1923, 
in Palatka, Florida. 

George Hamlin, operatic tenor. Appeared in 1912 
with Mary Garden in Victor Herbert’s opera, 
“Natoma.” Born, Elgin, Ill. Died, New York, 
January 11, 1923. 

William H. Thompson, character actor, 71. Fifty-five 
years on stage. Member Empire State Stock Com- 
pany. Died February 4, 1923, New York. 

Francis M. Byrne, actor, 47. Born, Newport, R. I. On 
stage twenty-eight years. Was leading man for 
Ethel Barrymore, Elsie Ferguson, Rose Stahl and 
Maude Adams. Died, February 6, 1923. 

William Hanlon, acrobat, 87. Leader of Six Hanlon 
Brothers. On stage for sixty-four years. Died, 
February 7, 1923. 
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May Naudain, singer, 50. Born in Omaha. Prominent 
light opera prima donna. First success in “It 
Happened in Nordland” in 1904. Played prima 
donna role in “Katinka.” Died February 8, 1923, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Joseph Herbert, comedian and librettist, 56. On stage 
thirty years. Wrote “Honeymoon Express,” “The 
Beauty Spot,” “Mlle. Napoleon,” “Alone At Last,” 
“Waltz Dreams,” and “Honeydew.” Born, Liver- 
pool, England. Died, New York, February 18, 
1923. 

Frederic De Belleville, actor, 68. On stage for fifty 
years. Born in Liége, Belgium. In his youth was 
officer in Belgian army. Came to America forty 
years ago. Supported many famous stars. Died, 
New York, February 25, 1923. 

Harry Corson Clarke, actor, 62. Died, Los Angeles, 
March 3, 1923, following a fall during a per- 
formance of “The Rotters” in Detroit. In pro- 
fession for fifty years. Played in India, Africa, 
Australia and China. 

Ida Vernon, actress, 80. Died, Sheldon, Vt. Born in 
the South. Made début in Boston in 1856, in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” At time of Civil 
War was appearing on stage in Richmond, Va. 
Played leading réle in “The Two Orphans” when it 
was produced in the Union Square, New York. 

Marie Bates, actress, 70. A veteran of the legitimate 
stage. Born in Boston. Supported Mrs. Leslie 
Carter in “Zaza,” and David Warfield in all his 
successful plays. Died March 12, 1923, Glen- 
brook, Conn. 

Mrs. A. M. Palmer (Laura A. Palmer), president of the 
Professional Women’s League. Widow of Austin 
M. Palmer, well-known theatrical manager and one 
of the founders of the Actors’ Fund of America. 
Died, New York, March 15, 1923. 
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Sarah Bernhardt, actress, 78. Died, Paris, March 26, 
1923. For years recognized as the leading 
emotional actress of the world. Her final Ameri- 
can tour was in 1918. 

Maggie Le Clair, comedienne, 65. Born, New York. 
Member of variety team of Casey and Le Clair, and 
of Le Clair Sisters. Frequently appeared in musical 
comedy. Died, Toronto, Canada, April 7, 1923. 

Jess Dandy, actor, 52. Born, Rochester, New York. 
Family name, Jesse A. Danzig. In vaudeville till 
1903. Played Hans Wagner in the “Prince of 
Pilsen” five thousand times. Died, Brookline, 
Mass., April 15, 1923. 

Rev. George C. Houghton, rector of the Church of the 
Transfiguration, known generally as the “Little 
Church Around the Corner,” and “The Actors’ 
Church.” Died, New York City, April 17, 1923. 
Said to have married more theatrical people than 
any other ecclesiastic in the world. 

John O. Lambdin, critic, 50. Conductor of the “Three 
Arts” column of the Baltimore Evening Sun. Son 
of Dr. Alfred Cochrane Lambdin. Was with Phila- 
delphia Times and Ledger. Went to Baltimore in 
1910 and in 1911 joined editorial staff of the 
Evening Sun. Died, Baltimore, April 25, 1923. 

Frank Finley Mackay, veteran actor, 92. Teacher of elo- 
cution in Baltimore. Was with Mrs. John Drew’s 
celebrated company. Managed Chestnut Street 
Theatre in Philadelphia. Appeared with DeWolf 
Hopper and William H. Crane. Founded National 
Congress of Dramatic Art. Died, Coytesville, N. J., 
May 5, 1923. 

Sadie Martinot, actress, 61. Born, Jamaica, L. I. 
Entered theatrical profession in 1876 in “Ixion.” 
Popular light opera star in “Nanon.” Died, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., May 7, 1923. 

Charles Kent, veteran stage and picture actor, 69. Died 
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in Brooklyn hospital, May 21, 1923. Born, Eng- 
land. On stage for fifty years. With Thomas 
Keene’s Shakespearean Company, and later with 
Vitagraph pictures. 

Guy Lindsley, Shakespearean actor. Born, St. Louis. 
Started career as a boy, appearing in “Jim the Pen- 
man.” Was with Robert Mantell for eighteen 
years. Died, New York City, May 26, 1923. 

Harry E. Fisher, vaudeville and musical comedy come- 
dian, 55. Born in England and came to this coun- 
try thirty-five years ago. Featured comedian in 
first Winter Garden production. In vaudeville was 
member of team of Fisher and Carroll. Died, 
Brooklyn, May 28, 1923. 

Gus Pixley, comedian, 58. Died, Saranac Lake, June 2, 
1923. Long in musical comedy. Was in pictures 
for last ten years. 

Pierre Loti, 74. Famous French novelist and man of 
letters. Died, June 10, 1923, Hendaye, France. 
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